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CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE FEET OF CLAY. 


: walls of Beryl Court, like those of Balclutha, were desolate. 

That feu @enfer at Sebastopol, of which Menschikoif wrote such 
rueful accounts to his Emperor, was a mere popgun cannonade compared 
with the devastating bombardment of Bankruptcy. A fiat from Basing- 
hall Street is like a trumpet, blowing down the walls of Jericho, commer- 
cial and financial, in an instant. No pantomimic change that Farley or 
Bradwell ever dreamt of is half so rapid as that which takes place when a 
great merchant’s house is turned out of windows. "Tis the old story of 
Aladdin's palace over again. The inestimable old, albeit rusty, lamp has 
been incautiously exchanged—beware of people who cry things in the 
street—for a bran-new, tawdry, utterly worthless affair; and, presto, away 
goes palace, and down comes Aladdin, like Humpty Dumpty from the top 
of his wall. 

It was speedily manifest that not all the king’s horses nor all the king’s 
men could ever set Sir Jasper Goldthorpe up again. His fall had been 
too violent; the Smash was too great. A wise man has said, that the 
success of the wicked resembles only the progress of some wretch urged 
towards the summit of the Tarpeian rock to be ruinously flung therefrom. 
I leave for the moment the question of Mammon’s wickedness or virtue 
in abeyance. I only look at him as he lies, bleeding, mangled, ernshed 
out of all solvent semblance, at the bottom of the precipice, to the brink of 
which he clomb so arrogantly. 

Where Mammon had been only yesterday absolute,—supreme, well- 
nigh, in his earthly way, and among his earthly vassals omnipotent,—a 
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Messenger in Bankruptcy now held undisputed sway. The Emperor was 
nowhere. He had been beaten; he had abdicated; his throne was vacant. 
The Messenger was the Provisional Government. He appointed a pro- 
visional ministry, and took provisional command of the remaining finances. 
Le roi était mort ; but the kingly line was extinct, and there was no new 
sovereign to shout “ Vive le roi!” for. The Messenger in Bankruptcy 
was a pleasant man in a Marseilles waistcoat, and with a bald pate so 
polished, that when he took off his hat the birds might have used his 
shining occiput for a mirror, and plumed themselves by its reflection. 
The Messenger netted a comfortable salary of two or three thousand a 
year by getting other people to execute his messages. He was a high 
Tory, and spent a portion of his earnings in the maintenance of a mori- 
bund, but highly orthodox, Church and State newspaper, of which the last 
proprietor had been a Unitarian, and the last but one a converted Jew. 
The Morning Mitre—thus was the Messenger’s journal called—has since 
been sold, the True-Blue Club refusing to advance any more money for 
its support. It is now edited by a gentleman of Mormon tendencies, and 
is said to be the subsidised organ of the Turkish government,—since the 
black ambassador from Hayti wouldn’t have any thing to do with it,—but 
it is as orthodox and as Conservative as ever. 

So the Messenger put his merry men into Beryl Court, and account- 
ants began to range through the extensive library of ledgers, cash-books, 
journals, and so forth, in which the prodigious transactions of Goldthorpe 
and Co. were recorded. I am advancing matters if I speak of meetings 
for the choice of assignees, certificate discussions, and similar preliminaries 
to the great five-act drama of fivepence in the pound. I am now but at 
the morrow of the disaster; but was it fivepence, or was it nothing at all 
in the pound, that Goldthorpe’s estate, after seven years’ delay, rendered 
to the creditors ? 

Goldthorpe’s estate! That now became the misty, hazy semi-entity 
into which the countless treasures of Mammon had resolved themselves. 
Every thing now belonged to the “ estate,” and seemed to wither and grow 
blighted under the baleful influence of Basinghall Street. The marble- 
fronted palace in Beryl Court seemed suddenly afflicted with the same 
leprosy that is said to have attacked the stonework of the new Houses of 
Parliament. Of course the people whose business it was left otf cleaning 
the windows, sweeping the door-step, and polishing the brass-plate. The 
muddy highlows of the Messenger’s merry men made tesselations for 
themselves on the pavement of the entrance-hall. Bits of straw—how 
ever is it that bits of straw seem indissolubly connected with every case 
in bankruptcy ?—began to be noticed about the Court, and even in offices 
and ante-chambers. The merry men belonging to the Messenger chewed 
bits of straw continually. The trim servitors, who were wont to glide 
about so noiselessly and so obediently on the behests of Mammon and the 
heads of his departments, suddenly disappeared, and were replaced, no one 
knew how, or why, by an inconceivable female of great but uncertain age, 
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who had a face like an exaggerated Norfolk biffin, and the arrangement 
of whose costume was after the engraved portrait of Mother Bunch, and 
whose pattens were perpetual, and who wore a bonnet that may be said 
to have resembled the design of a Turkey carpet, for it was like nothing 
in the sky, or upon the earth, or in the waters under them. This phenome- 
non announced herself to be Mrs. Runt, laundress, and invariably soiled 
every article with which she came in contact. She was always sipping half- 
pints of porter, and always talking with indecorous glibness about the 
“estate” and the assignees. In all the catastrophes of life,—in childbirth, 
in bankruptcy, in captivity, in sickness, and in death,—these appalling 
women start up unbidden, and have dominion almost as great as that 
claimed by commissioners, by turnkeys, by doctors, and by undertakers. 
When they are not prattling about the “assignees,” their theme is the 
“ trustees” or the “executors.” They are all sisters. Mrs. Runt pervades 
Beryl Court, and Mrs. Bunt, when you are sick in chambers, administers 
to you, internally, the liniment instead of the draught. Mrs. Grunt comes 
to the lying-in, and Mrs. Hunt lays you out. Were they ever young, 
these standing protests against the laws on witchcraft? Had they ever 
good looks? Did they ever know what it was to be pretty, and cheerful, 
and honest, and sober? What were their husbands, if they ever had any, 
—mutes, or dissecting-room porters, or resurrection men, or watchmen? I 
think, myself, that they were all born old, that they had the rheumatism 
in their cradles, and were suckled on beer and weaned on gin, and that 
their fathers were all Chelsea pensioners, and their mothers all workhouse 
nurses. 

The clerks and other employés of the great House did not take the 
ruin of Mammon much to heart. There was something in having be- 
longed to a firm that had smashed for so tremendous an amount. The 
sage heads of other City firms looked on a man out of Goldthorpe’s as one 
whose experiences had been vast, whose knowledge of monetary ramifica- 
tions must be prodigious, and who must necessarily be up, not to a thing 
or two, but to a thing or twenty. So when the brief notice accorded to 
them had expired, they readily found other engagements. The heads of 
departments were as undismayed. One gentleman positively married on 
the strength of Goldthorpe’s bankruptcy. Another, as precautionary mea- 
sures, immediately increased his tailor’s bill, ordered some peculiar port 
from his wine-merchant, and took a house on a long lease. A third pub- 
lished a book on the History of Great Speculations, which had a rapid sale, 
and obtained for its gifted author the appointment of Secretary of the Im- 
perial Clerical and General Purchase of Pawnbrokers’ Duplicates Asso- 
ciation (offices in Cannon Street and Pall Mall); and one gentleman, more 
aspiring than the rest, added another horse to his brougham, took a house 
in Tyburnia, went into business for himself, and was blithely bankrupt at 
the end of twelve months. He had so closely imitated the system of 
operations pursued by his great chief, that his Smash was the very image 
of Mammon’s seen through the small end of an opera-glass. 
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The fountain in the Court ceased playing of course ; and then it came 
out how much money was owing to the Water Company, in which Sir 
Jasper was a shareholder. The scrip, it is needless to say, had been mort- 
gaged for twice its value. Money had been raised upon every thing on 
which it was possible to raise a stiver,—upon title-deeds and dock-war- 
rants, upon bills and cheques, upon bills-of-sale of phantom furniture, upon 
shares, and bonds, and bills of lading, and policies of insurance, and rever- 
sions, and the contents of Mammon’s waste-paper basket generally. The 
assets, if they could only have been realised, ought to have been enormous. 
Hundreds of thousands of pounds sterling were owed to Sir Jasper Gold- 
thorpe ; only Brumm Brothers of Finsbury Circus, and Poulgar and Tyke 
of Manchester, and J. C. Whittlestool of New York, and Solomon Ben- 
nosey and Co. of Vienna and Trieste, and Jacob van Scholdup and 
Nephews of the Hague, and Caikjee, Ferikjee, and Bostandji- Bashi of 
Constantinople,—those great Greek bankers and farmers of the Moldavio- 
Wallachian tribute,—all happened to smash up simultaneously with Sir 
Jasper Goldthorpe, or as early, at least, as the return of post would per- 
mit them. None of these reputedly-wealthy houses had any assets worth 
speaking of; and people did say that Brumm Brothers never had any 
more tangible representatives than a very large mahogany-desk, and an 
office-boy at fifteen shillings a week; that Poulgar and Tyke of Man- 
chester were simply myths; that J. C. Whittlestool of New York was a 
gentleman of the “loafing” persuasion, who, after an unsuccessful specu- 
lation in dry goods, had taken to school-teaching, and to lecturing on the 
Od. Force, and to writing epic poems and five-act tragedies, purporting 
to be the composition of Edmund Spenser and William Shakespeare re- 
spectively, for a spirit-rapping circle at Fantombrowski City, Mass. Ugly 
rumours also got abroad that Solomon Bennosey and Jacob van Scholdup, 
Company, Nephews, and all, were personages equally fabulous with the 
foregoing ; and that Caikjee, Ferikjee, and Bostandji-Bashi were only 
petty money-changers in the Grande Rue de Péra. Be it as it may, 
nothing came out of the stoppage or the “liquidation” of these shadowy 
firms; in fact, they liquidated themselves so completely, that their names 
might have been written in water. 

Sir Jasper Goldthorpe was seen no more on his accustomed walk in 
the Royal Exchange. He took his name off the books of the Callipash 
Club in Old Broad Street. He was one of the Wardens of the Worship- 
ful Company of Battle-axe Makers; but he did not join that ancient 
Society at their June feast in Battle-axe-Makers’ Hall, or drink pros- 
perity to the Company “root and branch.” He was to have taken the 
chair at the annual dinner of the Hospital for Elephantiasis ; but declin- 
ing the honour, for obvious reasons, the indefatigable Secretary, W. R. Y. 
Noceros, Esq. (subsequently public prosecutor to the Roval Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Fleas,—the post which friendly George 
Gafferer tried so hard to obtain), succeeded in persuading his Grace the 
Duke of Clubfvot to officiate as chairman, who, had he not been stone- 
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deaf, and had he not in his speech in advocacy of the claims of the Insti 

tution confounded it with the Royal Queen-Charlotte Institution for sup- 
plying Wet-nurses with Snuff, would have afforded the highest satisfaction 
to the numerous and distinguished company present. 

It was about this time that Sir Jasper’s former chums and associates 
—if a man so mighty can be said to have ever had chums or associates— 
were found to turn their heads the other way, or to cross discreetly to the 
other side of the road, when the ruined man crept by on his way to his 
lawyers’. ‘The cabmen, too, whom he had once held in such awe, now 
openly scorned him, and would have over-charged him because he was 
poor, and braved his ire had he remonstrated. ‘The red-nosed and white- 
aproned ticket-porters, the ward-beadles and turncocks, the hangers-on 
at City taverns and cotfee-houses, even the man who sold dog-collars, 
pocket-books, and toy copper coal-scuttles and coffee-pots, under the lee 
of Bow Church and the Poultry Chapel, quite forgot to touch their hats 
now when the Baronet passed. With that idiosyncrasy peculiar to ruined 
men, he persisted in hanging about the scenes of his former glories ;—a 
poor broken-down old Marius wandering amidst the ruins of a golden 
Carthage. There was no great need for him to be seen on the eastern 
side of Temple Bar. He was not often wanted at his lawyers’ or at 
Basinghall Street ; in fact, they could have got on quite as well there 
without as with him. But he would hanker after the old scenes ; he 
would prowl about Beryl Court, and the marts and exchanges where he 
had been so well known, and where he had achieved in bygone times such 
triumphant successes. Some of his former companions took it quite ill 
that he did not absent himself for good and all. He was smashed; he 
was done for; he belonged henceforth to the Court and the Commis- 
sioners. What did he want “humbugging’”—1I use their terms, not 
mine—about Cheapside and Cornhill ? 

“There’s a want of decency in it,” quoth one. “He ought to know 
better,” said another. “ Hain’t proper,” was the opinion ofa third. Jod- 
dles, of Joddles and Toddles, Turkey brokers, had a dreadful dream about 
Sir Jasper Goldthorpe, and told it the next morning, coldly perspiring as 
he spoke to a friend. “ By Jove, sir!” he said, “I dreamt last night of 
that fellow Goldthorpe coming to my place, and wanting to borrow half- 
a-sufferin of me. And of course I wouldn’t lend it to him. And then 
he seized me by the throat; and then he changed into the Rotunda of 
the Bank of England ; and then I fell into a tureenful of scalding hot 
turtle; and then I woke. Sir, if that man had any sense of decency in 
him, he’d emigrate.” 

The Church had something to say, too, about the luckless wretch. 
The Reverend Hugh Hango Hollowpenny, who, through Sir Jasper’s in- 
fluence, had been presented to the comfortable living of St.-Pogis-under- 
Pump (resident population thirteen hundred and thirteen, average congre- 
gation nine and a half,—the half being a hunch-backed charity-boy ), took 
the ruined Goldthorpe as the text for a very neat sermon preached in the 
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ancient church of St. Pogis, the first Sunday after the decline of Mam- 
mon. He showed how, even when the ex-millionaire was a rich man, he 
had doubtless scorned the beggar in his gate, and sent him disdaintully 
the crumbs that fell from his children’s table; whereas now the beggar 
was an infinitely better man than he, and would go to glory; whereas he 
—but I desist. 

The minor organs of the public press would have been wanting to 
their high attributes and functions, had they not made a trifling moral 
capital out of the great catastrophe which had convulsed the City of 
London. The money-articles in all the dailies were full of Goldthorpiana 
for at least a fortnight. Then came two or three stinging leaders, in 
which it was irrefragably proved that such a system of business as that 
pursued by Sir Jasper Goldthorpe must inevitably find its culmination in 
ruin and disgrace, and in which he was likened to John Law, to Rowland 
Stephenson, and, by implication, to the late Mr. Fauntleroy. The 
weekly journals teemed with tiny paragraphs, contributed by industrious 
penny-a-liners, not quite certain on Friday as to where their Sunday’s din- 
ner was to come from, and alluding to the Sardanapalian extravagance 
of Sir Jasper, to the wasteful prodigality of the Sons of Mammon, to 
the Persian splendour of Beryl Court, the Versailles-like magnificence of 
Onyx Square, and the Arcadian beauty of Goldthorpe Manor. ‘There 
were little anecdotes, too, about Sir Jasper having been in the habit of 
purchasing early green peas at a guinea a quart, feeding his horses on 
Jamaica arrowroot, and cane-bottoming the chairs in his servants’ hall 
with gold wire. Fortunately Magdalen Hill was only ruined, and was 
not a gazetted bankrupt, else the minor organs of the press might have 
had something to say against her as well. 

All these anecdotes and calumnies, all these lies and scandals, Ernest 
Goldthorpe read in his rectory at Swordsley ;—for he had plenty of kind 
friends to send him the papers, however trashy they were, which con- 
tained them ;—all these he perused with a secret rage and burning 
shame. There are few things more terrible in the eventualities of life 
than when misfortune creates a grief between parents and their children, 
—than when inevitable Fate abases the sire, and leaves the son honoured 
and prosperous. Ask my lady yonder, who has married a peer, whether 
the is comfortable in the knowledge that her poor old mother once kept a 
giucer’s shop, and is still partial to snuff and to ardent spirits. Ask the 
gallant officer, who has won rank and fame and the Cross of the Bath 
in far distant lands, how he likes coming bome from the East, and find- 
ing that his father has failed as a stock-broker, and has taken to the corn- 
and-coal-commission business for a livelihood. Ofcourse Ernest Goldthorpe, 
as ason and as a clergyman, meant to do every thing that was proper and 
generous for his family, when this dreadful crisis was over, and these 
sad affairs were arranged; but, meanwhile, he could not help thinking 
in his heart of hearts that it would be an exceedingly comfortable thing 
and an infinite relief if, for some brief period, say six months, his papa 
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and mamma could be relegated to the antipodes, or sunk (without any 
peril to their lives) at the bottom of the sea. 


Cuaprer XXX. 
AT THE WEST-END. 

Ir would be difficult to describe with precision the immediate effect 
which the failure of Sir Jasper Goldthorpe had upon that polite world of 
which le had been for so long the envy and the ornament. A thunderbolt, 
an earthquake, a tornado, the explosion of a powder-magazine,—all these 
are, if not vulgar, at least hackneyed images, and will scarcely bear re- 
quoting when this most gigantic Smash is taken into consideration. The 
news of Goldthorpe’s stoppage was wafted, of course, on a thousand wings 
through Temple Bar,—another edition came round Newgate Street and 
Holborn way,—rushed with lightning swiftness up Fleet Street, and so 
to Charing Cross, where, bifurcating, it was transmitted, in duplicate, 
westward to Tyburnia and southward to Belgravia. Consternation, 
amazement, rage, mortification, —all these feelings were certainly experi- 
enced by the polite world on the receipt of the disastrous intelligence ; 
but with regard to any sentiment of pity, sorrow, condolence, or compas- 
sion, my information is by no means so exact. ‘The polite world felt, in the 
first place, naturally vexed and humiliated at the collapse of a sumptuous 
Entity to whom they had so long bowed the knee, whom, together with 
its belongings, they had courted, flattered, not to say beslavered with 
adulation ; to whose feasts they had rejoiced to be bidden ; in whose sun- 
shine they had basked; and in whose temporal Eternity—for many per- 
sons, gross as seems the paradox, do positively believe that Riches will 
last for ever—they had reposed so strong a faith; and Sir Jasper Gold- 
thorpe, they argued, had no right to set himself up as a rich man, since 
the foundations of his formidably gigantic fortune were, after all, built 
upon a quicksand. For the polite world, as a rule, profess to be entirely 
ignorant of the fluctuations of financial and commercial speculations. 
The polite world screeches in agony when their banker breaks, or their 
stockbroker runs away, and want to hang all Lombard Street, and all 
Capel Court, immediately. They say they can’t understand panics and 
hard times, and so forth. Their only notion of a firm tangible fortune is 
one that consists of snug dividends upon Bank or India Stock, on bonds 
and rent-charges, and especially on national pensions; and so long as the 
Bank of England doesn’t break, and the British Government still holds 
its own, they imagine that their fortunes must necessarily be secure. 

Thus, while in the City Sir Jasper Goldthorpe was looked upon as a 
simply unfortunate man who had gone a little too fast, over-traded, and 
had found at last things turn out badly, he was regarded at the West- 
End, and by the impulsive polite world, as little short of a swindler. 
They had no patience with him. This, forsooth, was the financier worth 
millions, the man made of money, the auriferous oligarch who could buy 
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and sell half the Peerage, who had been made a baronet because he was 
so rich, and was to be made a peer because he was growing richer. This 
was the Idol to whom all had bowed down; whose feasts were like those 
of Marly in the reign of the Grand Monarque; whose daughters, had 
he possessed any, might have wedded with princes; who was, in fact, 
Mammon, and in consequence to be worshiped, and made much of, so 
long as he would shower gold about him. Now he was down. Now his 
fortune turned out to be a myth, and his riches not worth a peck of cow- 
ries. Of course the polite world were shocked, irritated, and mortitied 
that they had been deceived ; and, equally of course, their just suspicions, 
which they had entertained for a very long period,—only twenty-four 
hours since they had been caressing Mammon’s shoe-strings !— were 
only verified. ‘They had always thought how it would end. There was 
always something suspicious, Jowche, about this man. He never looked 
you in the face. He was evidently, and had been for a long time, tor- 
mented by the stings of conscience. And finally, drawing a neat and 
genteel moral from the downfall of this rich man, who had so wickedly 
proved to be poorer than Job, the polite world bade its admirers, depen- 
dents, toadies, and hangers-on take warning by the fate of the Gold- 
thorpes, beware in future of these City sharpers and adventurers, and 
mark the results which followed the encouragement and the admission 
into society of mere plebeians ; for although Sir Jasper Goldthorpe’s name 
was in Burke and in Debrett, and he had a handle to his name, and a 
bloody hand in his escutcheon, he had not been two days bankrupt ere the 
polite world found out that he was of the meanest possible extraction, 
and, not many years ago, had kept a shop in a little country town. 

This is the way of the world, and has been these thousand years ; and 
there is small use, perhaps, in moralising upon it. To hit a man when 
he is down, and find out that the wretch who stands convicted of murder 
has committed half-a-dozen desperate assassinations in addition to the one 
for which he is to be hanged next Monday; to throw a stone at the drown- 
ing man, and trip up the lame dog that is trying to get over the stile; to 
declare that “the woman who has made one false step has tumbled down 
a whole flight of stairs” (as a great wit once said); to swear, because a 
man wears a wig’, that his teeth are false and his moustaches dyed; to 
give unto him who has plenty, and to take away from him who has no- 
thing ;—we say that we don’t do these things, and brand as cynics and 
man-haters those who declare that we do. But we do them, nevertheless, 
and, in ourselves, glory in them, every day. 

Courtly Doctor Sardonix was inexpressibly shocked by the catastrophe 
which had laid desolate Beryl Court and Onyx Square. It was a terri- 
ble blow to him, almost as severe as though he had been put down in 
consultation before a third party who was an enemy, or as though some 
beautiful duchess whom he had been attending for the tooth-ache had 
died. The worst of the matter was, that there was no denying it. 
You cannot quite ignore the sun at noonday. ‘The courteous Doctor did 
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his best for a few hours to shuffle, and evade, and stall-off the awful truth 
with discreet shrugs and simpers ; but when the Messenger (how sorry I 
am to learn, on the authority of Mr. Commissioner Goulburn, that the 
salary of that ill-used functionary has been reduced to the paltry stipend 
of five hundred a year—a mere catchpole’s wage)—when the Messenger, 
travelling westward, as well as the evil news, put in an appearance in 
Onyx Square, and laid his hand on all that the House of Mammon con- 
tained, it was time for Doctor Sardonix to speak out, and to express him- 
self on a concern about which the whole polite world were talking as 
a Man and a physician. He comported himself, as usual, with exquisite 
discretion. He had nothing to say against the fallen man. 

“The soul of liberality, my dear sir!” he repeated every where. “Just 
and upright in all his dealings, so far as your humble servant is con- 
cerned. Let us have some Christian charity. Let us not break the 
bruised reed. He erred, it may be,—erred from excess of energy and 
enterprise ; but who is not liable to error? umanum est errare.” 

This was the pleasing refrain of the physician’s song. There is some- 
thing to be got even out of toadying the unfortunate. The Doctor’s 
present reward was to be called a good, kind soul; and to hear on every 
side rumours that, contrary to the usual exigent etiquette of the profes- 
sion, he had allowed the Goldthorpe family to run in his debt for hun- 
dreds of fees. His hope of future guerdon lay, perhaps, in the bare pos- 
sibility that, some day or another, some member of the Goldthorpe family 
might hold his head up again, and, by his bounty, recall the gladsome 
days when he scarcely ever met a Goldthorpe without having his smooth 
palm crossed with gold. 

I am bound to admit that Doctor Sardonix refrained (purely through 
motives of delicacy) from leaving his card at the house of the ruined 
family; and that Zenobia his spouse “improved the occasion,” as the 
diplomatists say, to make the Goldthorpe bankruptcy a frequent text for 
exhortations to her family and friends on the pomps and vanities of earthly 
things, and the sinfulness ofa mere reliance on perishable dross. A good 
many of the neighbouring clergy, orthodox and heterodox, also “improved 
the occasion,” as that other reverend gentleman had done at the East- 
End, even as they improved all other occasions,—wars, tumults, pesti- 
lences, famines, and railway-accidents, to suit the stops on their own 
particular barrel-organs. Bolsover, M.P., was neutral. He remarked 
that Goldthorpe might have played his cards better. ‘This was in the 
lobby of the House. In the Park, hearing further details of the Smash, 
he opined that Sir Jasper had brought hie pigs to a fine market; a 
after dinner, at the Club, between his ‘olin, he observed that he didn’t 
see how G. was to get out of the mess. But Bolsover was always a man 
of strong common sense, dealing in platitudes which every body could 
under stand. He is sure to be a ‘Lord of the Treasury some day. 

The great West-End lawyers looked at the tragedy philosophically, 
and ouly regretted that they were not for the nonce East-End lawyers, 
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that they might have something to do with the case and the assignees. 
“There'll be pretty pickings on that estate, sir,” Deedes (Deedes, Ferret, 
and Wax, Old Cavendish Street) remarked to Probate, of Bedford Row ; 
in which the latter acquiesced, adding that if the case were in his hands, 
he would put half-a-dozen extra clerks on his establishment on the mere 
strength of it; and, quoth wicked old Mr. Jehoshaphat, of St. James’s 
Place,—that terrible, terrible limb of the law, who was reputed to have 
made a hundred and ten thousand pounds out of four bankruptcies, and to 
have patented a machine for the legal grinding of widows’ and orphans’ faces, 
—said this most redoubtable of solicitors,—a man who seemed to labour 
under a natural incapacity for being for you in a cause, and was always, 
and, as a matter of course, against you, suing you horribly, and selling 
you up at all hours of the day and night, in term and out of term,— 
“Since Bulgrummer’s affair (the East Swindlesbury Bank and Universal 
Wind-winnowing Company), there hasn’t been, within my recollection 
(and I’m sixty-nine, sir), a bankruptey with more meat upon it.” 

Mr. Plumer Ravenbury—who may certainly be said to have helonged 
to the polite world, inasmuch as it was his function to conduct so many 
polite worldlings out of it—veceived the news with a soft sigh. He con- 
sulted his books, and found that the funeral of Hugh Jasper Goldthorpe 
had been paid for at the expiration of the customary year of grace, and 
that not one of the costly items had been disputed by the family. So he 
had nothing to say against Mammon. Besides, Plumer was a disciple of 
the school of Dr. Sardonix; and the two played into each other’s hands 
much oftener than was imagined, although quite unconsciously, perhaps. 
Undertakers are hereditary retainers of the poor as well as the rich ; and 
if you, or any of your ancestors, have ever paid them a good long bill 
without questioning any of the charges, they will go on burying you and 
your descendants until the crack of doom. But once let a tray of feathers 
be quibbled at, or a silken scarf objected to, and your undertaker repu- 
diates you, and is of opinion that you or your representatives—y ourself 
being out of court—had better go to some cheap Funeral Company or 
advertising person. Every man, to the meanest, has his Boswell, I have 
been tuld, and—it is a very dreadful thing to think of—his undertaker, 
also a sable little cherub who sits down below, and looks out for the death 
of poor Jack Pudding. 

The Bosuns (Admiral Bosun), neighbours of Mammon in Onyx Square, 
had never known the Goldthorpes. They were glad and thankful now, 
yes, thankful, Admiral Bosun, that they had been spared the disgrace 
and contamination of contact with those unworthy people. And Miss 
Magdalen Hill was ruined too, was she? No good ever came out of such 
wicked, wicked pride as hers. The Bosuns were not to be appeased by 
what they termed the shameful backsliding of their neighbours. You 
will generally find that the people whom you have never offended will 
never forgive you. Old Mrs. Twizzle, from Maida Hill, was furious 
against the whole Goldthorpe race. She was a wealthy but not well- 
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educated woman, and spoke of them, with more force than elegance, as 
“a pack of trumpery rubbage.” That gloomy spinster Miss Ashtaroth, 
from the Harrow Road, moaned much over the abasement of pride, and 
the trampling under foot of the disdainful man. She made reference to 
Dives; she quoted Job; and if that patriarch had been afflicted with any 
female friends, Miss Ashtaroth, for a surety, would have been one of them. 
She too “improved the occasion,” according to her lights; and being 
the authoress of that suggestive volume of poetry (privately printed) en- 
titled “The Hatchment,”—there are some powerful verses, too, in “ The 
Pall with the patched Lining,” although that last-named work is still in 
Ms.,—she sat down to write some album-verses on the misfortunes of the 
people she had never met. I think she commenced one powerful apos- 
trophe with “ How are the mighty fallen!” but being reminded by “ too 
partial friends” that somebody had given utterance to the same sentiments 
on a previous occasion, she began anew, “ Mammon, Mammon! thou art 
not as thou hast been!” when, finding that she had unconsciously para- 
phrased a certain Felicia Hemans, and that, moreover, her first line 
wouldn’t scan with her second, she abandoned poesy for the nonce, 
made a pilgrimage to Kensal Green, meditated some occasional lines on 
Hugh Jasper Goldthorpe’s tomb, and, on her return, gave warning to 
her maid Vamter, and severely chastised her poodle for eating black 
sealing-wax—a refreshment to which that pampered animal was much 
addicted. 

Hawksley, R.N., albeit devoted to the Bosuns,—he has been engaged 
to all the girls in succession, and it is hoped may still make a good end 
of it when Mrs. Admiral becomes a widow,—behaved very well under the 
circumstances. He said that Goldthorpe didn’t owe him any money, 
and that he used to give very capital dinners and very jolly parties; 
that the old woman, meaning Lady Goldthorpe, was a trump; and that 
if he wasn’t a poor devil of a sea-captain on half-pay, he would lend him 
some money, he would. Chewke, late of Riga, instructed Chipp, his body- 
servant, to purchase the Z%mes for him every morning until the proceed- 
ings in Goldthorpe’s bankruptcy were terminated. He could not wait 
for the City article and the Buasinghall-Street record until it was time 
for him to take his noon-tide walk to the Union Club. He read all about 
the choice of assignees, and the proof-of-debts meetings, over hot pigeon- 
pie, on which he had lately taken to breakfasting in bed. Gryggor, the 
joker, was taciturn and morose on the whole subject. It is probable that 
he was nursing a store of facetie and conundrums against the unhappy 
Baronet’s hanging himself, or Lady Goldthorpe’s dying of a broken heart. 
Lord Groomporter drowned his grief in “ braiorsoawarr,” and, in the 
excess of exhilaration caused by that stimulant, made up his mind to offer 
marriage to Magdalen Hill. On taking plain soda-water the next morn- 
ing, he thought better of his resolve, and instructed his man-servant to 
procure him devilled kidneys, with plenty of cayenne, for his breakfast 
at 2.30. Lord Carnation—the truth must be told—ran away. At least, 
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he found it convenient to pass over for a season to a cheap German Spa, 
where his chaplain wrote pamphlets in the morning, and played at trente 
et quarante in the evening, Lord Carnation cramming himself meanwhile 
from the German newspapers. In the Teutonic language his lordship 
was, I need not say, a proficient. He knew almost every word, and 
didn’t understand half-a-dozen, in it. Why did Lord Carnation run 
away? The truth must again be told; and I am afraid that the Noble 
Childe departed this country in sore dismay, and extreme terror lest the 
Goldthorpes and their connections might want to borrow money, or seek 
some favour at his hands. ‘One can never tell what may happen, you 
know,” he said candidly to his chaplain. ‘Old man may want to get 
into the Charterhouse, or old woman may turn begging-letter writer. 
There’s that girl too. Fool she was to trust old man with her money! 
I wonder whether that little Mrs. Armytage lost any thing by him. 
Rather too knowing, I should think.” From which it may be inferred 
that the Earl of Carnation, although intellectually a ninny, was not de- 
ficient in worldly wisdom. 

And those ruined cast-out men and women,—where were they? In 
Onyx Square? No; the Messenger and his merry men were fast in pos- 
session there. At Goldthorpe Manor—that marvel of a place? No; 
there also the Messenger and his merry men‘were chiefs and suzerains 
over park and terrace, over woods and forests, over rosery and grapery, 
over vert and venison, over chamber and hall, wherein beards by no means 
merrily wagged, but rather men of broker-like aspect confabulated over 
their inevitable pewter measures of porter. We have all heard of the noble 
bard who awoke one morning to find himself famous. Edmond Malone, 
the critic, used to say that he went to bed in one street and woke the next 
day in another—the name of the thoroughfare in which he resided having 
been changed from Queen-Anne Street East to Foley Place. It is not 
agreeable to go to bed hale and hearty and to wake in a raging fever, or 
with your limbs shackled by sciatica. There may be pleasanter things 
than to find your morning pillow guarded by alguazils ; or to read in the 
damp news-sheet that your last night’s farce, which you were too nervous 
to witness in person, was signally damned ; or to learn, through the same 
medium, that the Trans-Caucasian Railways, in which you have invested 
a few thousands, and which have been so long at a glowing premium, are 
down to three and an eighth discount; or that—a mere on dit this—a 
marriage is on the tapis between some wretch in the Guards and the 
peerless beauty with whom you were waltzing and flirting on the pre- 
vious evening. These are the kicks which Fortune gives us as she passes ; 
but the sorest, cruellest butfet that she can have in store for us is surely to 
retire to rest honoured and rich, and to rise up in the morning disgraced 
and a beggar. 

So had it been with each and every one of the pampered children of 
Mammon. The Brazen Idol himself must have long foreseen the blow— 
must: have felt his clay feet tottering and crumbling beneath him ;—but 
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They! It was all over ina moment. Onyx Square, Goldthorpe Manor, 
treasures, honours, dignities, alliances, friendships, luxuries, whims and 
caprices,—all faded away “like the breath from off the mirror,” and “ like 
the foam from off the sea,” and like the shadow of the shadow of smoke. 

Persian splendour and Assyrian magnificence speedily resolved them- 
selves into a mean lodging in Praed Street, Paddington. They were still of 
Tyburnia, you see, even as the dwellers of Pimlico purlieus are close upon 
Belgravia ; but what a gulf between Praed Street and the proud Square! 
The rent was, I think, five-and-twenty shillings a week: parlours, of 
course,—poor people always choose parlours to live in,—with a landlady 
who had seen better days, and grumbled because there was nothing to steal. 
She had found out all abont her guests before they had been six hours 
in her house; and looked sharply after her rent on the ensuing Saturday, 
you may be sure. In this narrow crib, with a lady professor of the 
pianoforte—terms, one-and-sixpence an hour—over head; with a tailor, 
not too rarely inebriated, above that, and a pack of howling children per- 
petually executing gymnastic feats on the staircase, and settling their 
little differences in the passage,—were content to abide Sir Jasper and 
Lady Goldthorpe and Magdalen Hill. For the first time in her life, that 
young lady became acquainted with the price of potatoes, and learned 
what the tongue of a coarse, violent, ignorant, envious, and gossiping 
lodging-house keeper was like. For Captain William Goldthorpe, and 
on the very morrow of his father’s bankruptcy, apartments of a more 
expensive, but of a less agreeable, nature had been found. That unhappy 
officer of cavalry was arrested at early morn at a friend’s chambers, 
where he thought himself perfectly free from pursuit, and conveyed by 
Mr. Morris Hyams, officer to the Sheriff of Middlesex, assisted by Mr. 
Melphibosheth Hashbaz, his retainer and follower, to the lock-up of Mr. 
Nebuchadnezzar Barneywinkle, in Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, where, 
at the trifling outlay of a guinea a day, he was indulged in the luxury 
of a private room, well-nigh as dirty as a dog-kennel, and not much 
bigger than a bird-cage. The Captain was only “ took,” to use Mr. 
Hyams’s locution, on four executions,—three bill-discounters’ and a mili- 
tary tailor’s ; but ere he had been an hour in hold the detainers against 
him came pouring in like applications for the office of common hangman, 
when that post happens to be vacant (there were seventy-seven last time); 
and by two in the afternoon the Captain was “to the bad for two-and- 
twenty thou,” as Mr. Barneywinkle cheerfully observed to Mr. Hyams, 
thereby meaning twenty-two thousand pounds. William Goldthorpe had 
plenty of squander-cash friends, who were only too happy to supply him 
with the necessary guineas for his rent, which, with admirable prompti- 
tude and punctuality, was always exacted in advance. He could have 
set up a cigar-shop with the stock of choice Regalias, and packets of 
Milo’s honey-dew tobacco, which were daily forwarded to him by sympa- 
thising friends in the Household Brigade, the Line, and the Artillery. 
Hampers of wine were continually sent to the captive, much to the dis- 
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gust of Mr. Nebuchadnezzar Barneywinkle, whose pleasure and profit 
it was to supply vinous and alcoholic beverages from his own cellars to 
the lambs in his fold; but who found consolation in taking toll on the 
Captain’s wine, at so much per cork, as it passed through his grated 
wicket. Also, there were plenty of young men, with the longest of legs 
and of moustaches, and the largest of whiskers, who were glad to come 
and sit with Willy Goldthorpe during the permitted hours,—to abuse 
his creditors, to cheer him up, to recount to him the latest sporting in- 
telligence fresh from Bell's Life, to smoke and drink, and occasionally 
take a friendly hand at loo or vingt’un with him. All this certainly 
made a sunshine in the very shady place of Cursitor Street; but wine 
and cigars and cards, and the odds on the Leger, won’t pay two-and- 
twenty thousand pounds worth of debt. Jack Butts told Willy so plainly. 
Jack Butts was always saying cruel things, and doing kind actions. 
He owed more money than any man of his means (which were n?/) in 
London. His creditors despaired of, but were fond of him. “ What's 
the good of suing Captain Jack ?” such a one would urge ; “ he’s stood 
godfather to all the sheriff's officers’ children, and they always turn the 
blind side to him when he passes.” When Jack Butts went to a bill- 
discounter with a piece of stamped paper for negotiation, the usurer 
would say, “ No, Jack; we’ve had quite enough of your blessed signa- 
ture at three months; but if you want a ten-pun’ note in a friendly way, 
here it is, and welcome.” ‘He owes me a cool hundred, the capting 
does,” observed Mr. Chevron, tailor of New Burlington Street; “but it 
he’d only promise to drop in sometimes of a Sunday, and take a bit of 
dinner on the quiet at my little place at Forest Hill, I’d write his name 
off my ledger to-morrow. That man’s conversation over a bottle of the 
right sort is worth forty shillings in the pound alone.” Jack Butts was 
a man of the world, and could give good advice to any body but him- 
self. 

“It's a bad job, Willy,” he remarked in Cursitor Street, “ and no mis- 
take, and it can’t be squared. The Philistines have made you sing comic 
songs at three months’ date quite long enough, my boy ; and it’s time to 
pull Stamp Castle down upon their heads. You’ve gone to smash, and 
your governor’s gone to smash, and except that Basinghall Street lies to 
the east of Temple Bar, and Portugal Street to the west, I don’t see much 
difference between the two. You must go over to the Bench, old fellow, 
and order a pail of whitewash. As you owe such a precious lot, I don’t 
think it will go very hard with you. If you were a poor devil owing a 
couple of hundred or so, you’d be sure to be remanded for six months. 
You’d have to stand the Commissioner’s bullying. I’ve stood it. It 
didn’t turn my hair gray. It isn’t so bad as a wigging from the Chief 
on a field-day. And then you'll come out as clean as a new pin; and we 
must set you up as a ‘ vet.,’ or a commission-agent, or a riding-master 
at Brighton, or a billiard-marker, or something genteel and easy in that 
line ; and if you want a fiver towards helping you to file your schedule, 
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you've only to say the word to Jack Butts, and if he can’t beg it, he'll 
borrow it; and if he can’t borrow it, he’ll steal it.” 

These were not, perhaps, the words of strict morality, but they were 
decidedly the words of worldly wisdom, and William Goldthorpe did not 
fail to lay them well to heart. It would have been well, perhaps, for the 
forlorn circle in Praed Street, Paddington, if they had found comforters 
as practical. But they had none. Sir Jasper had ever been a shy and 
reticent man, and those whom he had shunned in his prosperity shunned 
him now in his adversity. With the polite world the family had clearly 
nothing more to do. The polite portals were closed against them, even 
if they had chosen to knock thereat, and they were ostracised in per- 
petuity from the sacred precincts. This was truly hard, but perhaps 
necessary, and certainly salutary. Not that they were entirely destitute 
of friends. Some old clients to whom Mammon had been generous from 
his abundant store, some old servants who remembered what good liv- 
ing, and what comfortable quarters they had enjoyed in the old time, 
were anxious to do their former master and mistress such services as lay 
in their power. Gratitude is not quite dead in the world; if it were, it 
would be as well for us to go and live in a pit full of devils. 

Lady Goldthorpe “bore up’—she used the expression herself—fur 
better than had been expected. Perhaps it was that the good woman 
found herself once more in an element familiar, and, to a certain extent, 
comfortable to her. She fretted little; she repined not at all. She was 
cheerful. She called her husband “ Goldie,” as in the old days, and strove 
to cheer him up. She cooked him nice little dishes, and tried to persuade 
him to take suppers, and something warm after it. 

“There’s nothing like supper,” said simple Lady Goldthorpe, “for a 
wounded heart. Don’t you remember what nice little suppers we used 
to have, years and years ago, when we were in those little difficulties 
about Mr. D.? Poor Mr. D., I wonder what became of him! Do have 
a rump-steak and kidney pudding at ten, Goldie.” 

The Baronet shuddered at the word “ difficulties.” “They exist still, 
Maria,” he remarked gloomily. 

“Oh, nonsense !” Lady Goldthorpe continued, “that botheration of a 
bankruptcy can’t last for ever. Why, wasn’t Pybus, in our town, bank- 
rupt over and over again, and didn’t he always get over it? He always 
seemed to be better off after he had failed for a good lot. You can pay 
something in the pound, can’t you, Goldie ?” 

“T don’t know: perhaps I may; perhaps not a penny.” 

“ Well, if you can’t, you can’t—that’s positive. Blood can’t be got 
out of a stone. They can’t hang you, Goldie, for being unfortunate.” 

“No; but they can—” 

“What ?” 

“Never mind what,” Sir Jasper cried, in an agonising voice. “Thev 
can do that to me which would bring ruin—utter ruin—on me, and dis- 
grace on all our children.” 
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“ Ruin and disgrace !” 

“Yes, Maria. There is one dreadful secret I have never confided to 
you,—to you, my own true wife, the companion of my early poverty, and 
in whose bosom I have reposed all my cares and troubles,—all but this 
terrible one, which now hangs over me and threatens to crush me.” 

“ Jasper Goldthorpe,” his wife said, with something like dignity in her 
homely way, “ to me you have always been a good and faithful husband ; 
to me you have always acted as an honest man. Why should I think 
that you would do the thing that isn’t right to others? When one’s a 
rogue at home, one’s generally a rogue abroad. Come, now, Goldie dear, 
tell me what it’s all about.” 

“T cannot, I dare not, Maria. I should blush to do so. I tremble 
to speak about the awful thing, for fear that the very walls might have 
ears.” 

“ Walls have ears, Sir Jasper,” a voice close behind the Baronet said ; 
“and so have people behind parlour-doors; and pretty sharp ones too.” 

The voice belonged to Filoe and Co., of Coger’s Inn; the voice be- 
longed to Mr. Sims, of London, Paris, and the World generally. And 
Mr. Sims had knocked a soft rat-tat at the street-door, while the bankrupt 
baronet and his wife were in conversation,—Magdalen was away—gone 
in quest of work, she had said, in her proud way,—and after a brief parley 
on the door-mat, ending with his slipping a five-shilling piece into the 
landlady’s hand,—a great outlay for the usually economical Mr. Sims,— 
he had been permitted to remain in ambush for a few minutes in the 
narrow little passage; had doubtless—thanks to a flimsy lodging-house 
parlour-door and his sharp ears—heard the concluding part of the collo- 
quy between Sir Jasper and Lady Goldthorpe, and now entered the room, 
cool, confident, and suggestive of no science being to him a mystery. 

But when Lady Goldthorpe turned round at the entrance of the unex- 
pected visitor, it was not as Mr. Sims or as Mr. Filoe that she addressed 
him. She stared at him in blank amazement; she suppressed a rising 
shriek, and lifting up her hands, and sinking into her chair, the good 
woman murmured, “ Hugh Desborough, my husband’s old partner, by all 
that’s wonderful !” 


Cuapter XXXI. 


THE AGONY OF FLORENCE ARMYTAGE: STAGE THE FIRST. 


A pricuT day in Paris is, perhaps, the brightest that can be seen 
any where in the world; and it was the brightest, the sunniest, and the 
cheeriest that Lutetia had known for many months—this June morning. 
It was so bright that the sun turned the crooks of the rag-pickers into 
gold, and tipped with silver the strips of iron, and fragments of saucepan- 
lids, and nails, and boot-heels twinkling in their baskets. It was so bright 
that the Morgue, that gruesome dead-house, looked quite classical and 
picturespue,—a little temple of antiquity, with the ashes of dead heroes 
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inside, instead of a dank and dismal charnel-place, where the livid corpses 
lie on the stone slabs, a wonder and a horror to the sight-seers. It was 
so bright that the bayonets of a regiment of infantry marching down the 
Rue de Rivoli flashed and glittered in the sunlight like a cheveaux-de- 
frise of diamonds. Of course the nursemaids in the Palais Royal, and 
the plump Normandy nurses outside the Café de Paris, took advantage of 
the occasion to hire chairs at two sous an hour, and sun themselves, with 
their young charges, to the admiration of all passers-by, especially the red- 
legeed warriors attached to the garrison at Paris. Of course the little 
girls in the great quadrangle of the Palace aforesaid, and in the Tuileries 
Gardens,—those wonderful little Parisian children, with scragged-up hair, 
vandyked trousers, black-silk pinafores, who are coquettes in their cradles, 
and flirts in their leading-string's,—avail themselves of the sunshine to in- 
dulge in more than ordinarily graceful and elaborate gymnastic exercises 
as connected with the skipping-rope. Of course while they skipped they 
looked round for the customary murmur of applause never denied, and 
quite as gratifying to their little eyes and ears, whether it proceeded from 
the toothless old gentlemen sipping their morning coffee, and reading their 
tiny rags of newspapers outside the Café de la Rotonde, or from the in- 
genuous provincials in blouses, sabots, and red-tasselled nightcaps, who were 
loitering about to see the Guard paraded, and the sundial cannon fired 
by Pheebus’ rays at high noon. It was so bright and sunny, that the five 
hundred thousand ladies and gentlemen who have nothing to do in Paris 
all the year round began to do it with all their minds and with all their 
strength,—that the rattling of dominoes, the clinking of glasses, the 
clattering: of billiard-cues, the shuffling of cards, began to be heard an hour 
earlier than usual,—and that the fumes of prematurely matutinal cigars 
curled blue in the morning sunshine from at least two hundred and fifty 
thousand pairs of happy idle lips. It was so bright and sunny, that 
you forgot the beggars, with their rags and their sores, on the Parvis 
Notre-Dame, and the steps of St. Roche (ye beggars, ye have been swept 
away under the Imperial dispensation !),—that you forgot the gutters, and 
the discordant cries of the old-clothes men, and the dust and ashes which 
the house-porters persisted in sweeping over your clean boots,—that you 
forgot there was a great deal of want, and a great deal of misery, and a 
great deal of vice, a great deal of crime, in this teeming city of Paris. Sol 
lucet omnibus. The sun made amends for all. The sun made the beggar 
rich, and bade the cripple forget his hurts, and the paralytic that he was 
bed-ridden, and the debtor that he was in Clichy, and the pickpocket that 
the spies were on his track, and the gamin that his dinner was problema- 
tical, and the sempstress that she was making shirts for forty sous a dozen. 
The sun was meat to the famished, and drink to those who were athirst, 
and lodging to the houseless. So it must have been in all times, I fancy, 
in this wonderful city, whose dark shadows only looked the blacker by the 
dazzling sunshine which contrasts with them. There must have been 
sunny mornings during the Reign of Terror, when Robespierre enjoyed 
VOL. III. Ga 
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his breakfast and Fouquier-Tinville smiled, when the procession of the 
tumbrils down the Rue St.-Honoré must have looked quite a glittering 
pageant; and the sun must have shone so on the red guillotine, on the 
Place of the Revolution, that you could scarcely distinguish it from a 
galante show in the neighbouring Elysian fields. 

Sol lucet omnibus. Every where the sun shone, and for all ;—for the 
Ministers of the Republic in their cabinets; for the students in the taverns 
and coffee-houses of the Latin Quarter; for the grisettes in their garrets, 
the soldiers in their barracks, the mountebanks in their booths, the great 
dames of the Faubourg St.-Germains in their boudoirs, the artisans in 
their workrooms, the cobblers and umbrella-menders in their under- 
ground cabins. The sun brought many innocent youths, between the 
ages of six and twelve, in the divers schools and colleges at Paris, to 
grief, prompting them as it did to catch its rays in burning-glasses, and 
so perforate copy-books supplied to them by their pastors and masters. 
Yes, the sun shone in all places and for all, save in the tomb and for 
its inmates. There all was dark enough as usual. In two notable 
places it shone this morning in the month of June. First, it streamed 
gallantly and defiantly into a splendid suite of rooms in the Rue Grande- 
des-Petites-Maisons, and through a stained casement into a sumptuous 
little boudoir, and upon a man lolling on a luxurious ottoman, and who 
was dressed to all substantial seeming in plain burgess’s apparel, but 
who figuratively, and curiously enough, wore his heart upon his sleeve. 

Our old friend Simon Lefranc! the genial, airy, volatile child of Gaul 
(was he a child of Gaul?); the ex-commercial traveller in the corset- 
trade; the ex-denizen of the Monmouth Chambers, Soho; the ea-pail- 
lasse who had looked through the coffee-room window ; the ex-dandy 
who had met with Inspector Millament and Sergeant South on the 
Bridge of Waterloo; the ex-Count Somebody, in curly black wig, who 
he. been so welcome a guest at the entertainment of the Baroness Dela 
Haute Gueuse; the present Papa Lallouet;—Simon Lefranc, call him 
what you will. 

Simon was quite at home, a man of the world; and in it he could 
accommodate himself to any circumstances in life; but the present were, 
to tell truth, somewhat snug, somewhat cozy, not to say luxurious 
circumstances. Simon never exceeded, he was too wary for that, but 
he certainly enjoyed himself thoroughly. A nice succulent little break- 
fast was laid out before him. The remains of some trufiled turkey, 
the crust of a slice of Strasbourg pie, the bones of some cutlets, 
some oyster-shells warranted Ostend, a champagne-cork, and the lees 
of a right good bottle of Chambertin, showed that he had known during 
the last half-hour how to appreciate the good things of this life. And 
now Simon’s demie tasse, and Simon’s petite verre, had been brought him 
by an obsequious bonne ; and Simon himself, producing from his cigar- 
case a lengthy and fragrant Trabuco, did not look, as he sipped and he 
puffed the goods with which the gods had provided him, in the least like 
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the same Simon who was a traveller to a stay-maker, and associated with 
the half-starved inhabitants of a model lodging-house, that had lost his 
all in disastrous speculations, and was obliged to pinch himself now for 
the sake of his little Adela. 

And while Simon so sipped and puffed he meditated; but whether 
his thoughts ran in the French or the English language, it concerns me 
not to tell. Whocan? For aught you know, your seemingly English 
neighbour may be thinking in Swedish, or Slavonian, or Mauri, or the 
one primeval language known only to himself; as poor Hartley Coleridge 
used to declare that he thought in the language of the Eujaxrians, his 
self-created tongue. When I am excited, I think in Teloogoo; and does 
not Rabelais tell us of a nation who saw with their ears and understood 
with their elbows? So I will use the romancer’s privilege, and translate 
Simon Lefranc’s meditations into indifferent English. 

“There never was,” he thought, “such an artful baffling little minx; 
she is almost too clever even forme. Where are those papers? What 
has she done with them? She has defied that most sagacious Mrs. 
Skinner, whose fingers are like corkscrews, and whose eyes like probes— 
a searcher at Scotland Yard. She has defied even our paragon La Mére 
Camuse at the Prefecture, that dauntless woman who would take the 
skin off a blackamoor, if there was any thing to be found underneath ; 
who would take all the teeth out of your head, if there was any thing 
worth finding in the cavities. But Mrs. Skinner and La Mére Camuse 
can do nothing with her; they have turned her, so to speak, inside out. I 
myself, and Reflard my man,—bah! half-a-dozen men,—have ransacked 
every table, every drawer, every chair-covering, every feather-bed, every 
curtain-lining in these fine show-rooms;—we have looked behind the 
mirrors, and under the carpet, and up the chimney; we have found 
enough, goodness knows, but have yet failed to discover the one thing 
needful. Now I, Simon Lefranc, flatter myself that I could find out the 
secret of the Man in the Iron Mask, if that secret remained to be dis- 
covered; and yet, so far as this one tiny particular secret is concerned, 
Florence Armytage masters and defies me, as she has mastered and 
defied Mrs. Skinner and La Mére Camuse.” He rang a little silver bell, 
—no luxury was deficient in Simon’s housekeeping,—which anon was 
answered by the obsequious bonne. This bonne had never formed part of 
the household of the lady on the first-floor. She was, like Simon Lefranc, 
her master, in the pay and the service of the grand master of all of them 
—the Prefecture. ‘Send Riflard here.” 

The bonne curtsied and withdrew. 

Soon appeared on the scene Monsieur Riflard, by profession garde de 
commerce, a catchpole to the civil tribunals; by predilection scamp and 
spy. Monsieur Riflard wore a long bottle-green surtout, and his coun- 
tenance was of a bilio-greenish hue, and the nap of his hat had a tinge of 
green in it; and it was with great difficulty that he could ever be per- 
suaded to release his hold of a green-cotton umbrella; and altogether 
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Monsieur Riflard, had he had any thing to be jealous of, would have made 
a very admirable representation of the green-eyed monster. 

“ Any new discoveries, Riflard ?” 

“None, master.” 

“‘ Has the porter’s lodge below been searched ?” 

“Every thing has been searched, master; nothing found but what 
you have.” 

“It is well. Iam going to the Palace; there is an examination on 
this morning. We must get the papers from her by fair or by foul 
means. Meanwhile go on searching. You may play a game of cards, if 
you are tired; but I should prefer your not getting tipsy, as you did yester- 
day. Remember, there are those about who will report to me all that 
has been done. Good-by, and keep your eyes open.” 

Monsieur Riflard, whose only weakness was absinthe, made a sham- 
bling bow of great deference, for Simon was an emperor among his sub- 
ordinates. Then the chief of the spies took his hat and his cane and his 
gloves, and proceeded majestically, as beseemed a gentleman of his de- 
gree, from the first-floor to the basement, where he found waiting for 
him a snug little coupé to convey him to the Palace. What Palace? You 
are shortly to learn. 

Simon and his retainers had been in judicial possession of that memor- 
able first-floor for fourteen days, routing amongst its gorgeous furniture, 
turning up and prying into its cupboards and shelves and cabinets of 
price, scattering the books in the library, ripping up the draperies, gaug- 
ing the key-holes almost, for the one absorbing object of their search. They 
were still seeking, and had not yet found. ‘They lived on the very best, for 
Simon had command of abundant funds. They drank of the very choicest, 
for the cellar of the lady on the first-floor was abundantly furnished with 
rare vintages and curious seals. Oddly enough, ’twas found on inquiry 
that she who owed money almost every where, and had defrauded almost 
every soul with whom she came in contact, had paid the rent of this place 
with undeviating punctuality. “She was the best of lodgers,” quoth the 
concierge, “the best and most generous at Easter and the New Year.” 
Pauvre petite dame! the concierge pitied her, and it was something to 
be pitied even by a porter. He and his wife, and the keeper of the café 
over the way, and the proprietor of the wine-shop at the corner, knew 
very well that Simon and his men were on the first-floor, and what they 
were there for. Beyond that, nobody in or out of the house, in that 
neighbourhood at least, knew any thing about the matter. You may 
live a hundred years in a house at Paris without being aware in the 
slightest degree of whom your next neighbour may be. Our famous first- 
floor, our once gay and brilliant abode of mirth and wit and feasting 
and splendour, our bygone haunt of fair women and brave men, our fairy 
court of beauty and intellect, of which the little sovereign with her golden 
hair throned it in so queenly a manner, our first-floor of the Rue Grande- 
des-Petites-Maisons,—what are you now, and where is your lady? 
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“What a career!” muttered Simon, stepping into his coupé; “what 
a career, how long continued, how triumphantly carried on, and what a 
sorry end! Cocher au Palais!’ The coachman knew well enough what 
palace was meant, and blithely drove on to the Boulevards, and down 
the crowded Rue Montmartre, and so down towards the Quay, and over 
the bridge ; and the idlers and the dandies recked little that the Chief of 
the Spies was passing in their midst. 

Sol lucet omnibus. And the sun shone that morning in and all 
about that great Palace. Shone on the emblazoned clock on the Quay. 
Shone on the peaked turrets of the grim Conciergerie. Shone on the 
bars of the dungeon whence Marie-Antoinette once looked out. Shone 
on the golden spire of the Sainte-Chapelle. Shone in great courtyard 
and on heavy bronze railing. Shone in the huge Hall of the Lost Foot- 
steps, where the suitors paced up and down nibbling oyster-shells, while 
their black-capped and black-robed advocates regaled themselves with 
fat oysters, taken now from the Plaintiff, and now from the Defendant. 
Into tribunals of correctional police; into courts of assize decorated 
with inscriptions about Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ; into judges’ 
chambers and greffiers’ offices and huissiers’ cabinets,—the same sun 
shone. 

Sol lucet omnibus. One ray—a pitying ray, a ray of grief, not of 
mercy,—came through a barred window, and fell on the truckle-bed 
where Florence Armytage was sitting. They had put her aw secret, 
not in solitary confinement; that paragon of the Prefecture, La Meére 
Camuse, who very much resembled a grenadier of the Old Guard, 
moustaches and all, in a chintz bedgown, was with her day and night. | 
She was in secret confinement, being sequestered from all communication 
with visitors from without. The precaution seemed almost needless; for | 
since her imprisonment not one human being had sought admission to 
the presence of Florence Armytage, who knew every body that was 
noble, or rich, or witty, or wicked enough to be worth knowing in London 
and Paris. 

Another precaution, not quite so needless, had also been adopted. 
They had put on the wretched little woman the camisole de force—the 
strait-waistcoat, a horrible arrangement of canvas, of straps and tags 
and laces, with the sleeves knotted together. The camisole de force, 
the prison authorities maintain, was a far more humane and delicate in- 
strument of coercion, where a lady was concerned, than handcuffs; and 
so she who had worn so many silks and velvets, and mantles of sable, and 
bracelets of diamond, and necklaces of pearl, sat huddled together in the 
coarse prison peignoir, with her golden hair thrust underneath the coarse 
black prison coif; and in these hideous swaddling bands of canvas and 
leather she could just clench her hands, and raise them to her fevered 
forehead, when La Mére Camuse fed her with a spoon like a child. 
They had not forced her to wear this dress of torture and ignominy owing 
to any attempt she had made to commit suicide, or any fear that she 
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would so attempt it; but Florence had been, to tell the truth, somewhat 
of a refractory prisoner.. She had scratched, she had fought, she had 
bitten, she had kicked, she had wrestled with the two horrible beldames 
who had brought her from England, and who had subjected her to what 
she considered unspeakable indignities. But they had found nothing,— 
not that, at least, for which they were in search,—and Florence Army- 
tage, even in the camisole de force, was in one respect triumphant. 

Stay, they had found something. Her locket. However, no ques- 
tions had been asked about, that; not even Simon Lefranc could know 
whose portrait that locket contained. 

In the early days of her imprisonment, she had begged passionately 
for writing materials, but in vain. She wanted to exert her Influence. 
She wanted to tell her Influence where she was, and how he might help 
her. The gaolers only grinned at her, and refused her the much-coveted 
pens, ink, and paper. What was she todo? How was she to assist her- 
self? She gnashed her teeth when she remembered that she was in a 
country where she might be detained for an indefinite period without 
trial, without even examination. ‘Oh, for an English station-house !” 
she muttered to herself. ‘“ At least, they would bring me up before a 
magistrate within twenty-four hours, and I could not be remanded for 
more than a week at a time.” You see that Florence knew something 
of English law. 

Although access to pens, ink, and paper was denied her, and although, 
when she asked for legal advice, she was told with a grin that by and by 
would be quite soon enough for her to retain an advocate, examination 
_ came soon and frequently enough. An intolerable personage, in a suit 
of black and a white neckcloth, accompanied by a snake-like secretary, 
also in black turned up with white, but both rusty and dingy in hue, 
came to her day by day, and asked her interminable questions. They 
sat by her for hours, pestering, almost maddening, her with bland interro- 
gations. It was strange to her that they said very little about the crimes 
which she was accused of having committed in France, and for which she 
had been arrested at the races by Simon Lefranc. They appeared to be far 
more anxious concerning her antecedents in England and in India. They 
asked her the minutest, and apparently the most trivial, questions about 
events in her early life ;—about her education, her juvenile peccadilloes, 
her school-friends, her courtship, her marriage, her parents, her connec- 
tions ; who her husband was, what he was, when he died; how she came 
to return to Europe, whereabouts in London and Brighton she had had 
her many residences, what brought her first to think of living in Paris, 
and taking that first-floor in the Rue Grande-des-Petites-Maisons. But 
they tarried very little in Paris, and went back again to England and 
India, travelling over tle same ground again and again, for no earthly 
or available purpose save barren curiosity and prying impertinence; so 
Florence Armytage thought. She little knew, with all her astuteness, 
the slow and cautious steps, the painful and elaborate minuteness, neces- 
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sary to the composition of that remarkable document, at once denuncia- 
tory and biographical, known as an Acte d’ Accusation. 

At first she answered these perpetual questions in a confused and 
rambling, flighty, almost jaunty, manner. She could scarcely take the 
sable inquisitor and his snake-like secretary au sériewx. She tried her 
old blandishments, her old cat-like purrings and gambols, on them. She 
thought that if she was indeed to die, she would go to her death like 
Agag, mincingly. But she found that though the functionaries were 
urbane enough,—the chief was the very soul of politeness,—the polished 
surface of their countenances only concealed visors of thrice-tempered 
steel. They administered the torture in white-kid gloves; and the cords 
to the pulleys of their rack were made of silk, and their ordeal by water 
was one of rose-water; but all these were not the less tortures, and fright- 
ful to endure. There is a story told, in Knicherbocker’s History of New 
York, how a shrewd down-east Yankee once questioned a simple Dutch- 
man out of his well-fed steed, and left him instead a vile calico-mare in — 
exchange. Ina similar spirit, the polite inquisitors almost questioned Flo- 
rence Armytage out of her five senses, out of her skin, out of her life, and 
left her a poor, trembling, bewildered thread-paper of a woman, rocking her- 
selfon her pallet-bed, and wishing that she had never been born to undergo 
such cross-questioning. Then she grew testy and wayward and irritable. 
She did not know, she was sure; it was so long ago, she could not re- 
member; how was she to tell? what did they mean by asking such 
things ?’—and similar evasions. Then she pleaded her inability to con- 
verse any longer in French; and then the chief inquisitor resumed his 
queries in the most grammatical English, dashed by the slightest foreign 
accent. She lost all patience at last, and flatly refused to answer any 
more questions. Her tormentors did not lose their temper, but left her 
for a while, and then came back to resume the verbal infliction. All this 
was necessary, perhaps, for Justice and for expiation. It formed the first 
stage of the agony of Florence Armytage. It was the preface to a volu- 
minous and terrific Act of Accusation. 

She had been in another prison—where, she knew not, but it seemed 
to be in the centre of Paris—for at least a week before she was brought 
within the precincts of the Palace of Justice, and immured aw secret in a 
cell belonging to the Conciergerie. Before she came hither, they gave 
her nothing but bread-and-water morning and evening, with some thin 
soup at noonday. ‘They told her at the Conciergerie that she was now @ 
la pistole,—that is, she could order any sustenance she liked, which would 
be paid for from the funds found upon her. She might have pens, ink, 
and paper, and write as many letters as she chose. She might have any 
books to read,—novels and vaudevilles even, if she pleased. She might 
smoke her cigarette, if it were agreeable to her, and her glass of curacoa 
after dinner: she would be treated in all respects like a lady. Nay, Jus- 
tice itself might not feel indisposed to look benignantly on her manifold 
offences, if she would but consent to answer certain questions, and to de- 
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liver up a certain packet of papers, of which she was either the possessor 
or of which she knew the place of concealment. It was but a trifling 
favour they asked from her; it might add some years of liberty to a life 
already doomed to incarceration; it might save that life itself. They sent 
the almoner of the prison to her,—a worthy ecclesiastic, with an oily smile 
and a sugared tongue. He called her his dear erring child, his strayed 
lamb, his stricken dove; he spoke of that Mercy which is Infinite ; he 
touched, now on the chastisements of this world, whose severity, by pru- 
dence, might be mitigated,—now on the punishments of the next, which 
no human art, no human cunning, could evade. Was it not better, after 
all, to transiger avec la Justice? Was it not worth while to try and 
mollify the furies, who were already plaiting their scorpion-whips for her ? 
She was deaf to persuasions and deaf to entreaty. The old fiend came up 
within her, and made her incurably stubborn and rebellious. It was thus 
when she was a child, and could have avoided punishment by saying one 
little word, and would not say it, and suffered stripes and hunger and 
solitary durance. No, she would not say the word now; no, she would 
not give up the thing they wanted. No,she would nor. Let them send 
her to the travaux forcés for life; let them shave her head, and dress 
her in the infamous gray flannel of the convict ; let them drag her to the 
Place de la Roquette, and subject her to the same awful fate as that which 
Madame Laffarge so narrowly escaped; let them cut her to pieces, let 
them roast her over a slow fire: she was in their power, and they could 
do with her as it seemed best to them ;—but she would not say the word, 
and she would xoz deliver up the secret. 

The tactics of her gaolers changed ; the pious almoner, with oily smile 
and sugared tongue, kept away. He would return no more, they told 
her in threatening tones, until the morrow of her condemnation to death, 
until the dawn of her execution-day. In lieu of the priest came a harsh 
prison-director, came the substitute of the Procurator of the Republic, 
with bitter reproach and stern menace. She must be subdued, they said. 
Her writing materials,‘ her books, were taken away from her. The bread- 
and-water diet was resumed. She had been searched in London at the 
police-office, where Simon Lefranc had first taken her. She had been 
searched again at the Prefecture on her first arrival in Paris. She was 
again delivered over to the horrible crooked fingers of La Mére Camuse. 
It was then she began to bite and scratch and kick and struggle ; it was 
then they put the degrading camisole de force upon her. 

And so God’s sun, that shines for all, cast his radiance upon this 
wretched, forlorn, hopeless sinner, for she had no hope left. She had ceased 
even to trust in her Influence. She was in a rage at her capture, as a 
tigress might be in a rage when caught in the toils. She hated herself; 
and could see, in her soul’s mirror, how black and stained with loathsome 
crimes she was; but she did not repent. They would kill her now, she 
supposed ; let them. The guillotine was the last infliction she could suffer 
in this life—and beyond that? She saw the Place de la Roquette, two 
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tall posts, the board on rollers, the impending knife, the long red basket 
filled with saw-dust. She felt in imagination the cold steel of the execu- 
tioner’s scissors, as he sheared her shining tresses from the back of her 
neck to give the axe’s edge full play. And she felt the last awful stroke ; 
heard the heavy thud of the axe as it fell: that was death of a surety; 
but beyond that was nothing but a huge, black, boundless, and eternal 
voyage. Was ever woman in worse case than this? 

On the morning when the sun was shining, there came a tap at the 
wicket of her cell; and the Judas-hole was opened, and an impudent face 
peered through the grating. 

“Open, Mére Camuse,” said the voice of Simon Lefranc; “ oper, 
and let us look at our little caged bird.” 

The searcher gave admission to the Chief of the Spies, who had ingress 
every where. 

“You can wait outside for a few minutes,” Simon said, sauntering 
into the dungeon with his hands in his pockets, his hat on one side, and 
his heart on his sleeve as usual. 

The old woman began to grumble a little, and plead her orders not 
to leave her prisoner alone even for a moment; but Simon put her aside 
with a confident shrug and a confident grin, telling her that she knew 
the prisoner was perfectly safe with him, and that if he could not manage 
her, the whole body of the French police, gendarmerie, spies, and political 
agents to boot, would be unequal to the task. So the Mére Camuse, still 
grumbling, but quite subservient, surrendered her key of office to the spy, 
and submitted to be locked out. Simon took the additional precaution of 
shutting the trap of the Judas-hole, which could be pulled inwards if a 
certain spring was touched. Then he advanced to where the prisoner sat 
on her truckle-bed, haggard and wan, in the sunshine; then ne pulled a 
stool towards her, and sat down facing his caged-bird; then he produced 
his never-failing cigar-case, took out a Trabuco, bit off the tip, moistened 
the stump, kindled a fusee on the sole of his boot, lighted his cigar, crossed 
one leg over the other, rested one hand on his hip, one elbow on his knee, 
and, tranquilly emitting little skeins of smoke, contemplated the prisoner 
with quite a paternal air. 

“ And how is our little bird?” he asked, in a tone that was meant 
to be soothing, and might have been so had it not been inconceivably 
insolent. 

The little bird made, as well as her muffled hands would allow her, a 
gesture of disdain, and uttered an inarticulate murmur of repugnance to- 
wards her visitor. 

“Come, come; we must not be angry with our Simon ; we must not 
grieve the heart of our good Papa.” 

At the word Papa the thoughts of Florence Armytage darted, straight 
as an arrow from the Tartar’s bow, three hundred miles away from that 
dreary Conciergerie cell to an up-stair room in a boarding-house at Bays- 
water, where a man with the face of a ruffian was working in a little 
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laboratory,—she lounging in a great easy-chair, he laughing and joking 
as he poured one liquid from one phial to another, and calling her his 
Florence and his darling, and saying that he would find out the great 
secret yet, and make all their fortunes. 

“ Papa!” Mrs. Armytage almost mechanically repeated, but with an 
accent of bitter scorn. 

“Yes, Papa,” resumed Simon, “Grandpapa, Uncle, Cousin, Guar- 
dian, every thing now except Judge and Jury. We must be obedient to 
our Papa; we must listen to what he says for his own satisfaction and 
our own good. Else things will go hardly with us. They have gone a 
little hardly with us lately. Eh, ma mie?” 

She groaned bitterly. “They have indeed, Heaven knows,” she 
muttered. 

“That is because we have been naughty. Naughty children must be 
punished; when they are good, they are kissed, and have bon-bons given 
them : we have been punished with the camisole de force, and bread and 

‘water, and the attentions of the Mére Camuse. Would we not like to 
be good, and have our books and papers back again? have a nice little 
roast chicken and a bottle of Moselle for dinner? and wear a nice morn- 
ing-wrapper instead of that ugly camisole, and take a walk in the court- 
yard and see the sky, and a green tree or two, and the faces of our fellow- 
creatures ?” 

“ T should like to he out of this place,” said Mrs. Armytage. “I 
would be sooner torn to pieces by wild-horses than remain in it two days 
longer. Why don’t they try me, and send me to the galleys at once?” 

“They don’t send ladies to the galleys in this polite country, ma 
petite maman,” replied Simon; “they send them to a nice little maison 
centrale, where they shave their heads, and put them to nice hard work. 
Besides, do you know, mon ange, that you have done some funny little 
things that M. le Procureur de la République knows all about, and which 
may lead him to demand, not that you be sent to the galleys, but that 
your pretty little head be cut off?” 

“Tam not guilty,” said Mrs. Armytage. 

“ Bah!” cried the spy, rising, knocking the ash off his cigar, chang- 
ing his tone as he did so from banter to harshness. “A d'autres, ces contes 
jaunes. Listen to me, Widow Armytage ; listen to me, woman with half- 
a-dozen names and half-a-thousand crimes ; listen to me, forger, murderess, 
swindler, thief! You will not be tried before you have been found guilty 
between the four walls of this cell, or those of the cabinet of the examin- 
ing judge. Little by little the Act of Accusation has been building up; 
it will not take the jury ten minutes to decide your fate; it will not take 
the Advocate-General twenty minutes to plead your head off your white 
shoulders. Justice has got hold of you, my pet; that Justice which never 
loosens its grip till the bird is dead, or the mouse is torn to pieces. You 
are in the claws of the cat of the Palace of Justice. La chatte que ne 
perd jamais son rat. Do you want to live or die ?” 
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“T want to have this strait-waistcoat taken off, and to be allowed to 
comb my hair.” Her poor golden ringlets! they were indeed wofully 
dishevelled. 

“The only way to have your wish, the only way to save your life, is 
to reply to that which has been asked of you,—is to render up those 
papers which you have, or of which you know the hiding-place.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Will you consent ?” 

“No! a thousand times no!” 

“Under those circumstances,” said Simon Lefranc, again returning to 
his tone of bantering politeness, “I have the honour to wish you, Madame 
Armytage, a very good morning. A few more questions will shortly be 
put to you by some one who has even more authority than I have to ask 
them, and who will perhaps be more successful in his interrogations.” 

He moved towards the door, unlocked it, and went out into the cor- 
ridor; then gave some whispered orders in a low tone to the Mére Ca- 
muse, and so departed. Five minutes after he was lounging, with his hat 
on one side, and his hands in his pockets, and his heart upon his sleeve, 
through the great Hall of the Lost Footsteps; and as he paced those well- 
worn flag's he said mentally, “‘ We have but one more resource left,—the 
locket,—and that, I think, will not fail us.” 

The female turnkey did not inflict her abhorred presence upon the 
prisoner for a full half-hour after the departure of Simon Lefranc; then 
she entered the cell accompanied by another assistant, almost as tall, and 
quite as forbidding in appearance, as herself. Florence Armytage turned 
to see what new tortures were in store for her. To her surprise, the two 
women approached her with something like gentleness in their manner, 
and addressed ber in language which was almost kind. They took from 
her the hated camisole de force ; they had brought with them a bundle 
containing a suit of her own apparel, rich and dainty as she was wont to 
wear; not, however, the toilet in which she had been taken prisoner, 
but another. In this they would with their own hands have attired her; 
but, with an invincible feeling of repulsion, she declined the services of 
these ghastly chamber-maids, and when bidden to dress herself, did so 
with much meekness. They let her comb her pretty hair, holding a 
mirror for her as she arranged it in the old fascinating clusters of ringlets. 
They gave her a bonnet, a glistening toy of ribbons and beads and 
feathers; they gave her a pair of her old Houbigant six-and-a-quarter 
gloves; they gave her a cambric handkerchief, artfully scented; they 
even, with a sardonic smile, offered her some rouge. She allowed them 
to lace her little bottines, those wonderful little dottines the heels of 
which had been so often tapped in pretty petulance on the soft carpets, 
those bottines which had covered the little feet that had trodden so often 
the paths of vanity and vice and crime. Then they gave her her parasol, 
and bade her put her Brussels lace veil down ; and, but that she had no 
jewels, no chains of gold, but that she had no little dog to follow her, but 
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that her face was deadly pale, and that there were livid lines under her 
eyes and at the corners of her mouth, she was the old Florence Armytage 
of the golden ringlets and the rustling drapery. 

They asked her if she would have some refreshment; and all proud 
and rebellious as the little woman had been, she valued her creature- 
comforts too highly not to accept an improvement in her bill-of-fare, 
when it could be accepted without making damaging concessions. So 
with sufficient appetite, yet in somewhat of a mechanical manner likewise, 
she ate a little meat and drank a little wine, and felt a little stronger for 
that which was to come next: what that was to be, she did not know. 
She waited after this repast another full half-hour, then another tap came 
to the wicket, and one of the huissiers of the Palace, a grave man in black, 
with a silver chain round his neck, entered the cell, accompanied by two 
gendarmes. 

“The Widow Armytage,” said the huissier, in as sonorous a tone as 
though he had been addressing a crowded audience instead of a wretched 
prisoner, to the gaolers, “is summoned to appear before I. le Juge 
@ Instruction in his cabinet. Widow Armytage, you will accompany 
me.” 

The Widow Armytage rose submissively from the truckle-bed, where 
she had been sitting ready dressed. A gendarme placed himself on 
either side of her, and the huissier preceding, the little procession passed 
through the door, and began to move through the corridors of the 
prison. 

The two she-gaolers were left together. 

“ Her affair will soon be settled,” said the Mére Camuse, beginning 
to arrange the prisoner’s bed. 

“‘ Not so soon, perhaps, as you imagine,” replied the second harridan. 
“She will give JZ. le Juge d’ Instruction, and the whole Palace of Justice 
into the bargain, more trouble than half-a-dozen brigands and assassins. 
Une fameuse! Allez.” 

“What is she accused of?” said the Mére Camuse. “I know she 
nearly kicked me to pieces, and bit my hand through, when I was making 
my little perquisitions.” 

“‘ How do I know ?” replied the other; “it is none of our business to 
inquire. We shall know soon enough when the Court of Assizes opens.” 
You see that they manage these things so much better in France. 

The corridors and the passages through which the gendarmes, the 
huissier, and Florence Armytage passed, the staircases they ascended and 
descended, seemed interminable. Once they emerged into a narrow iron 
gallery, running along the wall, but close to the roof of the great Hall of 
the Lost Footsteps. The gendarmes kept closer to Florence as they tra- 
versed this gallery. She could look down, however, and see far below on 
the pavement the straggling groups of weary suitors nibbling oyster- 
shells ; the little knots of black-capped, black-robed advocates swallowing 
fat oysters. She did not see, but was clearly seen by, our friend with his 
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hands in his pockets and his heart on his sleeve, who, as he craned his 
neck to watch her pass with her escort, gave a low whistle, and said 
“ Bon! Our little affair is about to be decided. Let-us see what IZ, le 
Juge will make of our obstinate little friend.” 

And Simon Lefranc was seen no more that day in the Hall of the 
Lost Footsteps. 

The gendarmes and their charge passed through a little swing door 
covered with baize, descended a wide and somewhat handsome staircase, 
and entered a long, lofty, vaulted corridor, into which opened many doors, 
each bearing a name inscribed upon its centre panel; each door had beside 
a number. These were the cabinets of MM. les Juges d’ Instruction ; 
and into cabinet No. 5 Florence Armytage was ushered, the huissier 
preceding her, but the gendarmes remaining outside. 

The door was immediately locked behind her, a chair was pointed 
out to her, and she was bidden to sit down. After the gloomy sternness 
of the cell she had just left, after the cold and naked want and misery in 
which she had passed the days of her captivity,—she who had passed her 
wicked life in tremor and anxiety certainly, but still in silken luxury and 
wanton plenty and soft repose,—it was a relief to Florence to find herself in 
an apartment which offered no signs of being in contiguity to the sternest 
and most repellent of French prisons. Cabinet No. 5 was an apartment 
of considerable size, comfortably, and even handsomely furnished, thickly 
carpeted, with heavy curtains to the windows, a number of easy-chairs 
about, and with a handsome clock ticking on the marble mantle-piece 
beneath the insignia of the Republic one and indivisible. There were 
two large book-cases, and in the centre of the room was a huge official 
table covered with leather, and strewn with filed and docketed papers. 
Before it was a vacant arm-chair; and directly in a line with this, facing 
the table, Florence Armytage and her chair were planted by the silent 
and dexterous huissier. 

The clock on the mantle-piece had marked the passage of ten minutes, 
when a side door, not the one by which Florence had entered, opened, and 
there entered smirking and smiling, and clad in the invariable black with 
a white neckcloth, but with the ribbon of the Legion of Honour at his 
button-hole, a charming gentleman of middle age, a bald head and a 
blue eye, a fair whisker and a rosy cheek, and a gleaming set of teeth, 
and a white soft hand decorated with a snowy wristband, and a diamond- 
brooch in his frill, and a signet-ring on his right fore-finger, and a heavy 
chain and seals, and polished boots, and a large yellow China silk pocket- 
handkerchief, of which he made frequent and sounding use. This was 
the Juge d’ Instruction. He looked much less like a judge attached to 
a court of criminal judicature than like a prosperous linen-draper’s as- 
sistant, or an English ladies’ physician, or a fashionable undertaker— 
say Plumer Ravenbury, for instance—who did not wish to look too pro 
fessional, but liked to combine the mortuary with the mundane. Yet 
M. Plon was the Juge d' Instruction all over, the sharp astute criminal 
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inquisitor, who had had to do with many scores of assassins, robbers, and 
vagabonds, male and female, in his time, and who, though shorn of his 
quondam powers of rack and thumbscrew, was in spirit the lineal descend- 
ant of those old councillors of the Parliament, in the ancien régime, who, 
when they went home at night, used to be asked by their pretty wives whe- 
ther they had applied the torture to any one that day. And M. Plon, mak- 
ing a side-long bow as he entered, to Justice in general, and the prisoner in 
particular, seated himself in his great arm-chair, first threw himself back in 
a critical manner, and, shading his blue eyes with one of the white hands, 
looked long and keenly at Florence. Then he leant forward on his table, 
folded his white hands about six inches in advance, so that his signet- 
ring might be displayed to the best advantage, flashed his white teeth on 
the captive widow, and took another keen glance at her with the blue 
eyes. This was what M. Plon called “ fixing his subject.” 

He fixed her so well that she flinched under his gaze, as birds are said 
to do beneath the fascination of the basilisk. There was nothing terrify- 
ing either in M. Plon or in his speech. He was simply fascinating, and 
murdered while he fascinated. 

“And your state of health, madame?” he asked, with polite suddenness. 

“T am as well as I can expect to be,” Florence answered. 

“You have been subject to some severities. Justice regrets them; 
but you have left us no other alternative. Even as it is, you have been 
treated with certain égards and certain ménagements which, to one in 
your position, might justifiably have been withheld.” 

“T know that I have been stripped and searched over and over again, 
and treated with the most revolting indignity by two horrible old women. 
I know that I have been thrust into a strait-waistcoat, as though I were 
a raving maniac. I know that I have been half-starved, and debarred, 
not only from writing to my friends and to my professional advisers, but 
from even reading a book.” 

“The exigencies of the case, my dear madame,—only consider the 
exigencies of the case. The provocation,—you must bear the provocation 
in mind. We acted towards you with the tenderest solicitude until we 
we were compelled, through your contumacy, to have recourse to harsh 
measures. Your arrest in England was surrounded by elements of the most 
chivalrous courtesy”’—J/. le Juge was speaking in French—“ on the part 
of the agents of authority. Only judge of what a scandal, what an ex- 
posure, what an esclandre, from your capture in so public a place in a 
public manner !” 

“Yes,” Florence said, “I was captured, that is to say, kidnapped, in 
the most private manner. I was brought over here like a bale of contra- 
band goods. I have been smuggled from prison to prison, and tormented 
in every imaginable way. Are these your notions of Law and Justice, 
M. le Juge?” 

“My dear madame, we manage these things differently on this side of 
the water. You have probably heard that sentiment before. All that 
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has been done could be justified to you by rule and precedent, if justifi- 
cation were needed ; but it is not. We have here, my dear madame, 
within the walls of the Palais de Justice, and the adjacent Conciergerie, 
what is called le pouvoir matériel, the material power; and, within the 
limits of reason, we act as we please, and how we please. However, I 
am not about to bandy words with you. I have one or two little ques- 
tions to ask you, and we will at once proceed to business.” 

He unclasped the white hands, and taking a little silver bell which 
stood on the table beside him, softly tinkled it. In a minute or two a 
huissier—not Florence’s huissier, he had been motionless all this while 
behind her chair—made his appearance at the side door. 

“Beg WM. le Greffier to step hither.” 

The huissier retired, and almost immediately afterwards the snake- 
like personage in the rusty black and the dingy white, who had accom- 
panied the first inquisitor to Florence’s dungeon, made his appearance. 

“Will you be good enough, monsieur, to take a seat and transcribe 
while I proceed with the examination of this lady ?” 

“T cannot bear it! I cannot bear it!” cried Florence, covering her 
face with her hands. “ Do any thing to me; but spare me the infliction 
of that frightful ordeal. Send these men away, and I will answer any 
questions you like to put to me.” 

“ M. le Greffier,” said M. Plon, his white teeth blandly beaming, “ will 
you have the goodness to retire? Hwissiers,” he added, “you may with- 
draw. If there be any further necessity for your services, I will ring.” 

When they were left alone, the Juge d Instruction once more threw 
himself back in his great arm-chair, and took a survey of his prisoner in 
the critical manner, shading his blue eyes with his hand meanwhile. 
Then he bent forward, clasped his hands before him, and said, as blandly 
as ever : 

“ Now, madame, do you know any thing of the original of the portrait 
contained in this locket ?” 

And, so saying, he held aloft a little golden locket attached to a slender 
chain. It was open, and framed within it was the portrait of a fair young 
man, clad in English military uniform, and.with very full auburn mous- 
taches. 
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Euthanasia. 





Let the weary world go round ; 
What care I? 
Life’s a surfeiting of sound ; 
I would die. 
It would be so sweet to lie 
Under waving grasses, 
Where a maiden’s footsteps sly, 
Tremulous for a lover nigh, 
Sometimes passes. 


Why—why remain? 
Graves are the sheltering wimples 
Against Life’s rain ; 
Graves are the sovereign simples 
Against Life’s pain ; 
Graves are a mother’s dimples, 
When we complain.. 


O Death ! beautiful Death ! 
Why do they thee disfigure ? 
To me thy touch, thy breath 
Hath nor alarm nor rigour. 
Thee do I long await ; 
I think thee very late ; 
I pine much to be going. 
Others have gone before : 
I hunger more and more 
To know what they are knowing. 


Boy, boy! be thou content! 

Accept thy banishment ! 

Like smaller sorrows, Life will end for thee. 

Yet for a little while 

Bear with this harsh exile, 

And Death will soften, and will send for thee ! 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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Shot in the Back. 





To Mr. Godfrey, Rector of Harston, Devonshire. 

WHEN you came to me yesterday, sir, to tell me that the doctor says I 
have got my route, you were sure that I had something on my mind, and 
urged me to confess to you what it was. I would not do so at the time, 
but have thought the matter over, as I promised, and have come to the 
conclusion that you are one of the right sort, without any nasal twang or 
humbug about you, and that you would not have said what you did out 
of curiosity, far less for the purpose of betraying a poor fellow, but because 
you know that I shall die easier if I make a clean breast of it. You need 
not have been so cautious about giving me your message, though. Every 
bullet has its billet ; and a man does not lie down to sleep, sit down to 
eat, day after day, week after week, with death hurtling and whistling 
about him without a moment’s pause, as I have done, without getting 
familiarised with it; besides, when I got my pension, I heard one sur- 
geon say to the other, “ He will not draw it long, poor fellow!” And, 
indeed, any one might guess that a bullet through the lungs would 
not improve the constitution. Still, I had sooner die in my bed than on 
the gallows; andsoI have kept my secret to myself hitherto. However, 
as the end is so near, and since you, sir, urge it so much, I will trust to 
your honour not to mention a word of the matter until I am beyond the 
reach of human justice, and will write down an account of what I have 
done. I prefer this to telling it you, because, if you are to have any part 
of the story, I wish you to know the whole, else you would not be able to 
judge me fairly ; and this murdering cough stops me if I try to talk for 
five minutes together. 

Well, then, I have killed a man,—murdered him, I suppose you will 
say; and since you have sat and talked with me so often during the 
last year and a half that I have been in this pretty village, I begin to 
think that is the right name to give the business, though before that I 
always flattered myself that I was not without justification. But the 
story is the story of my life. 

My real name I will not mention, as I have relations in a better class 
of life than myself, who would be ashamed of me; however, the name of 
Thomas Brown, which I enlisted under twenty years ago, and have borne 
ever since, is not mine. My father was a Suffolk farmer, as his father and 
grandfather and great-grandfather had been before him for I don’t know 
how long, generation after generation, renting the same acres, and living 
in the same old house, with its flat roof, walls a yard and a half thick, and 
moat surrounding it, and its little flower-garden. Branches of the family 
had at different times gone out into the world, some of whom rose high in 
the various professions,—Parliament, and so forth; but there was always 
one member a tenant of that same farm, till at last, as I said, it came to 
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my father. He had two children,—myself, and my sister Annie, who was 
@ year younger than I was; and as we lost our mother while very young, 
we were thrown on each other almost entirely for company ; and I loved 
her more than brothers often do their sisters, I think, for I was so fond of 
her it seemed just like selfishness. You see, we were never separated. I 
have not got a single childish reminiscence unconnected with my sister. 
The bond between us got no weaker as we imperceptibly grew up, and we 
took—I to the farming, she to the dairy and general housekeeping. Of 
course, when I was about twenty, I had a sweetheart; but that made no 
difference, for Annie was fond of her too, and liked to hear me talk about 
her. She had no lover of her own; for though many young farmers in 
the neighbourhood tried to make up to her, she did not think them good 
enough ; and the only young fellow who seemed to hit her fancy was a 
Mr. Ashley, a friend of our landlord’s, who used to come down into those 
parts for the shooting. He was a boy of about fifteen when I first re- 
member seeing him, and then he came to our house to lunch, and my 
father went with him over the farm to show him where the game lay. 
He returned every year after this, and always called on us when he shot 
over that part of the estate, and seemed very fond of chatting with Annie. 
I did not quite like it: he was so polite and attentive, and she seemed so 
taken with him; but I could not say any thing, as he was quite respect- 
ful, and my father did not see any harm. And yet I began to hate the 
sight of the gentleman. 

When I was twenty-two, my father died, and I took on the farm, 
Annie keeping house for me till I should be married, which was not to be 
for a couple of years, my sweetheart being a good deal younger than I 
was, and her parents not wishing her to marry until I had proved that I 
could manage the farm. I was content to wait, with a sister I was so 
fond of to make a home for me; and after we had recovered from the 
shock of our father’s death, all went on happily enough till the shooting 
season came round, and with it Mr. Ashley, who was now always beating 
over our farm, and whom I suspected of prowling about the house while 
I was away ; for Annie became nervous and absent, and often had a forced 
manner about her when I came in of an evening. At the end of October, 
however, he left the county, and during the following winter I forgot all 
about him, and was happy. Ah! that was the last bappy—I have had 
plenty of merry ones—the last happy Christmas I have ever spent. 

One afternoon in the following May, I had started off on horseback 
for the town, intending to spend the evening with the family of the girl I 
was courting; but happening to meet a neighbouring farmer, who wanted 
to see some very fine barley I had for seed, I rode back for a sample 


of it. The house was, as I said, an old-fashioned building, surrounded 


by a moat, and was situated at some little distance from the farm-yard, 
from which it was hidden by a copse, so that my return to the stables was 
unnoticed. Being in a hurry, I did not call for any one to hold my horse, 
but dismounted, threw my reins on to a hook in the stable-wall, and 
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walked up to the house. As I passed the bridge crossing the moat, I saw 
a woman’s dress through the shrubbery of the little garden, and, looking 
after it, perceived that it was my sister, walking with a man. Thinking 
that perhaps some one had called whom I might wish to see, I struck into 
the same path, and soon came up with them. Annie’s companion was 
sauntering along with his arm round her waist, his head bent over her, 
talking low; in another moment they stopped, and their lips met. At 
the sound of my footsteps they sprang asunder, and I was face to face 
with Mr. Ashley. He was rather disconcerted at first, but soon recovered 
himself, and said, “Ah! how are you? Yon did not expect to see me, 
eh? I am staying in this neighbourhood, and thought I would just look 
you up. How are the young birds getting on ?” 

“ Annie!” said I, “you had better go in;” and she went towards the 
house, her face hidden in her hands, taking no notice of Ashley, who 
called after her, “Don’t go, Annie; what right has your brother over 
you? Do you know,” he added to me, as she disappeared, “ your man- 
ner is very offensive ?” 

“One word,” I answered. ‘“ Are you here as my sister’s accepted 
lover ?”” 

“That is rather a delicate question ;” and he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Come, no evasion,” said I. “ Are you going to take my sister for 
your lawful wife ?—yes, or no.” 

He looked me full in the face, and burst into a sneering laugh, which 
made my temples throb again with passion, as he replied, “ Well, upon 
my word; I have heard that you and your family thought no small 
beer of yourselves ; but I did not think you would carry conceit so far as 
that, either !’’ 

“ Rascal !” 

“Come, hands off !”—I had seized him by the collar. “It is a mere 
question of damages; how much—” 

He did not complete the sentence; for, unable to contain myself any 
longer, I struck him with the hunting-whip I held in my hand, double- 
thonged. Do you think, sir, that a man ina very violent rage is possessed 
with a devil? I have often fancied that I was at that time; my eyes 
swam, my brain reeled, my right arm seemed somehow to swing indepen 
dently of my will as I went on flogging him. He swore, threatened, 
entreated, grovelled before me,—oh, how delicious that was !—and still I 
lashed on, till his clothes were cut to ribbons. Once, in the strength of 
his pain, he tore himself from my grasp, and sprang at me; but I knocked 
him down with my fist, and he lay faint and motionless. Then a feeling 
of shame came over me at beating one who was helpless in my hands so 
mercilessly ; and I threw cold water over his face, helped him to his dog- 
cart, which was waiting for him in a lane skirting the farm, and slunk 
home like a criminal. There was one comfort,—such a thrashing would 
probably keep the young puppy off for the future; but still, I need not 
have gone so far. 
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When I reached the house, I found Annie in hysterics—erying, very 
low. I did what I could to rouse her, and showed her that Ashley was 
a rascal, whom she was not to think about any more; but that only made 
her worse, so I left her alone, thinking she would come round in a day or 
two. But time passed, and her melancholy increased. It is a dreadful 
thing, sir, to see the face of one you love getting thin and pale and 
careworn, and not to know what to do to help her; for I could not 
understand it. That she should have taken a fancy to this fellow was 
perhaps natural, but that she should not have spirit enough to fight 
against a love which was an insult to her pride, was what I could not 
imagine. 

I never guessed the truth till it was thrust upon me. You will under- 
stand what I mean when I say that, had I known it a couple of months 
earlier, I should not have horsewhipped Ashley,—I should have cut his 
throat. 

I was nearly mad with shame and wounded pride. Stopping in the 
old farm was out of the question; to meet any of those people over whom 
we had held ourselves so high, would have been insufferable torture. I 
never again communicated with one of them, except the girl I was en- 
gaged to, and I wrote her a farewell letter, lest the breaking-off of the 
match should come from her side, and not from mine. Perhaps I was 
hasty; perhaps she would have married me, in spite of all, and I have 
sacrificed my life to Pride. Well, if so, I am not the first who has done 
that, and shall not, I reckon, be the last. 

I took my sister away to London, by night, and settling in a small 
lodging there, proceeded to dispose by agent of the remainder of my lease, 
together with the stock, &c. of the farm; and this brought us enough to 
live on for the present. Though I did not desert my sister, I fear that 
my manner towards her was cold and harsh, especially when I was half 
drunk, which was often the case now ; for I found that spirits made me 
feel as if I did not care; and on one occasion, when she lost her baby, I 
told her—God forgive me !—that it was a good job. She never forgave 
me for that, and one day she answered me back when I spoke crossly to 
her, and I saw that she had discovered and had recourse to my remedy 
for the blue-devils. After this, we had several quarrels, and—enough, 
enough—she grew weary, and left me. Utterly unsettled and reckless, I 
too went to the bad, and, when all my money was drunk out, enlisted. 
Being a smart young fellow, and pretty well educated, I soon got made 
lance-corporal, corporal, lance-sergeant, sergeant ; for though I never lost 
the propensity for drink which I got while in London, I was not so infatu- 
ated as to be unable to restrain my appetite when it could not be indulged 
with safety. or the rest, a soldier’s life suited me well enough, though 
it was not so stirring at that time as I should have liked; still, there was 
a good deal of change of scene, moving about as we did from place to 
place, and country to country; and as time went on I thought less of 
what had passed, until the year 18—, when we were ordered out to 
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Canada, and my captain, who had been living beyond his means, ex- 
changed into a regiment going to India. 

We were on parade at Plymouth, and I had just finished calling over 
the names of my company, when my new captain came up, and I faced 
and saluted him. It was Ashley! He turned deadly pale on recognising 
me, and an expression of intense hate passed over his eyes and mouth; 
but he soon recovered himself, and neither then nor afterwards, with the 
exception of one occasion, did he ever utter a word of reference to the past. 

But after a few weeks had passed, I saw that he was spiting me; for 
though I had hitherto got on well enough under an officer who saw that 
I knew my duty, and did it well as a whole, still a man given to pleasure 
and jollity as I was could not avoid a few slips, and of these my new 
captain took advantage with devilish ingenuity; so that I, who until now 
had borne as good a character as any non-commissioned officer in the 
regiment, was always in hot water, and began to be looked upon as a 
man who was going wrong. This was the more marked, because a ser- 
geant in my company, named Smith, who had struck up a great friend- 
ship with me, who shared all my scrapes, and led me into the most serious 
of them, was a special favourite of Captain Ashley’s, and never came 
in for a reprimand. It was safe to be a losing game for the inferior, this 
match between master and man; but still it was upwards of a year before 
I made a fatal error. 

It was one night in Halifax, when the weather was very cold, the fire 
bright, the grog hot, good, and plenty of it, the company jolly, and no 
prospect of duty, that I forgot my usual caution, and got regularly drunk. 
The news was taken to my enemy, who did not let such an opportunity 
slip. On some pretext, he sent for me to the mess-room, where the 
colonel and all the officers were assembled after dinner ; and the night-air 
made me so helpless, that I disgraced myself, got put under arrest, tried 
by court-martial, and reduced to the ranks. I was now delivered over, 
bound hand and foot, as it were, to my enemy; for Sergeant Smith, who 
had before appeared to be my friend, turned openly against me, and played 
into his officer’s hands ; and you may imagine what chance a private has 
with his sergeant and captain plotting his ruin. Why, if I had been 
white, they would have found some way of painting me black; but white 
was not my colour, and it got less so than ever now that I grew reck- 
less, and indulged myself in drink whenever I could get the opportunity, 
0 that my name was perpetually in the defaulters’ book; and when I 
was had up in the orderly-room before the colonel, the sergeant-major 
introduced me with, “Brown again, sir!” and the good old colonel 
used to shake his head and say, “ Ah, drink, drink, that bane of the 
British soldier !” mistaking an effect for a cause. Not but what he was 
right enough in the main: English soldiers have perhaps a greater ten- 
dency to get drunk than any other class of men, except sailors, and this 
must be so as long as the natural reaction towards license from strict dis- 
cipline is sharpened and directed by the craving in the stomach caused by 
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insufficient food. If you were to go round a barrack-room at the dinner- 
hour, sir, you would see set out for each man a mess of weak broth, with 
a few potatoes, and a bit of sodden meat about the size of your thumb in 
it,—a better dinner than many a poor fellow who has been driven to enlist 
by want has been used to, it is true, but still not enough to silence a voice 
inside him which keeps calling out “Give, give ;” for military exercises, 
taking place in the open air, and expressly calculated to bring all the 
muscles into healthy play, have a wonderful effect upon the appetite, I 
assure you. Suppose, sir, a party of gentlemen, dining together, were 
told, when they had done their soup and fish, that there was nothing else 
coming, they would find an extra glass of sherry very comforting, and 
yet they have probably had a good meat lunch or breakfast, perhaps 
both. I say this, however, for others, not for myself, who took my dram 
for mental, not physical relief. 

There was a man in our regiment named Harrison, a wild, devil-may- 
care sort of fellow, but shrewd and well-educated, for he had been a 
medical student at one time; and as he and I were of a better class, and 
had more conversation than others, we were a good deal together. This 
man asked me to take a walk with him one afternoon, and when we were 
quite alone, turned round upon me, and said abruptly, “ Brown, what 
have you done to Captain Ashley ?” 

“ What do you mean ?” I asked. 

“Well, you know that I acted as his servant last week, while Jones 
was in hospital. On Saturday afternoon, when the captain was out, I 
went up to his barrack-room to see if he wanted any thing.” 

“While he was out ?” 

“Hum! I also thought I might see if there was a spare drop of any 
thing to be got at easy, and while I was looking in the cupboard I heard 
footsteps outside the door, and had just time to slip into the bedroom, 
when Captain Ashley and Sergeant Smith entered, and began talking 
about you. I did not catch all that was said, but I heard the captain 
say this distinctly, ‘Well, then, Smith, it is agreed ; you shall have a 
hundred pounds down on the day Brown is seized up at the triangles.’ 
And soon after they went away, without discovering me. Now, I ask, 
what have you done to him?” 

“T had a quarrel with him, years ago, before I enlisted, and I gave 
him a thrashing,” I replied. 

“Whew! He has made up his mind to have his revenge, and he 
will, too, if you don’t take care ; what do you intend to do?” 

“‘T don’t know; take my chance, I suppose.” 

“ Better take a trip to the States.” 

“T have thought of that, too, only I hate deserting my colours.” 

“Nonsense! I am going, and want a companion. Come with me.” 

We were quartered just then within a hundred miles of the boundary 
between Canada and the United States, and desertions were frequent, and 
generally successful. The temptation was great, and I soon made up my 
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mind. Directly we could raise the money, we bought second-hand 
labourers’ clothes, which we hid in a wood lying outside the town; and 
when all our preparations were complete, we set out one moonless night, 
scaled the barrack-wall, disinterred our disguises, buried our uniforms, and 
started for the land where we hoped to find freedom and fortune. We 
walked all that night, all the next day; then, after a few hours’ sleep, on 
again, meeting with no interruption till we were close upon safety, and 
then we were stopped. Whether it was bad luck, whether the many 
desertions which had taken place had caused excessive watchfulness, or 
whether in the perpetual close observance of all my movements by Cap- 
tain Ashley’s spies my intentions had been discovered, I know not; but 
just as we came in sight of the haven of our hopes, a picket came down 
upon us. We fought all we could; but in a minute poor Harrison had 
impaled himself on a bayonet, and I was overpowered and a prisoner. I 
was carried back to my regiment, and after a short time was once more 
tried by court-martial; and now I thought seriously of laying before the 
court what had happened between Captain Ashley and myself, how that 
officer had hunted me down, and the conversation overheard by Harrison 
between him and Sergeant Smith; but if I did that, my real name, my 
sister’s shame, must all be made public, and I shrank from such an 
exposure. So I held my tongue, and was sentenced to be flogged. I 
hear that this punishment is falling by degrees into disuse, and that it 
must, after a while, be abolished; the sooner the better, for it is a mis- 
take. ‘The principal value of a soldier lies in his courage, and you can- 
not rule him by physical fear without damping that quality, which, on 
the contrary, is cultivated by acting on his natural desire to be thought 
well of by his companions. Living in fear of the lash would spoil any 
man’s courage, if the effect were not counteracted by the greater fear of 
being thought a coward ; and if you could only establish in a regiment 
& feeling that insubordination or neglect of duty was as disgraceful as 
lack of coolness under fire, English soldiers would become as manageable 
in barracks as in the field. Indeed, many experienced officers uphold 
corporal punishment on the principle that it attaches a stigma to the 
man who suffers it, and so to the offence which he has committed ; and 
there is something in this, only the evils of the practice are greater than 
the advantages. Certainly the shame is excessive, even for the man 
whose sensibilities have from childhood been blunted by the apathetic 
ignorance of the country, or degraded by the vice of the metropolis; 
imagine what it was for me. But you cannot; I could not myself; for 
if I had had any idea beforehand of the unutterable shame I felt on being 
led out into that square of gazing fellow-creatures,—on having to strip 
myself,—on being tied up to the triangle,—I should have committed 
suicide. But the thought had come too late, and all I had to do was to 
strive with all my soul, with all my might, to let no cry or contortion 
increase the piquancy of my enemy’s triumph. To this end, I set my 
teeth close, and tightened every nerve, as I heard the cat whistling 
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through the air; but it was all I could do to help screaming when it cut 
into the flesh. I had expected pain, but had not any idea there was 
an agony in the world like this. It was as if the devil had set his claw 
upon my back, and was tightening his grasp, until his scorching talons 
penetrated my very entrails. But I conquered,—not a cry escaped me; 
and after the first three dozen my flesh became numb, and my task of 
endurance more possible. 

But in that furnace of agony I moulded a purpose, the aim of my 
after-life; and when at last I was cast off, I turned to where he stood, 
saluted him, and said, “ Captain Ashley, thank you, sir!” and he turned 
as pale as a sheet. 

About a week afterwards Captain Ashley visited the hospital where I 
lay, and as he passed my bed he stooped down, and said in a low tone, 
“ Whipping for whipping, Private Brown.” 

“ Yes, sir,” I answered ; “it is your game this time. I wonder if I 
shall ever have another chance?” And those were the first words allud- 
ing to past events we had ever exchanged, the last we ever spoke to each 
other at all. 

When I got well, and returned to my duty, my conduct was quite 
changed ; never was there such a wonderful instance of the effect of cor- 
poral punishment. I became a reformed man, winning golden opinions 
from my officers,—for I was removed to another company ; sober, atten- 
tive, with a particular turn for musketry-practice, which caused me to 
become the best shot in the regiment. 

I might often have killed him ; I might have sent my ramrod through 
him at a review, or even have stepped out of the ranks and bayoneted 
him on parade ; but then I should have been punished for the act, which 
would have given him the last blow, and made my revenge very imper- 
fect: so, with the aid of temperance, I resisted a thousand temptations, 
and bided my time. It was long in coming, and I began to grow moody 
and uncompanionable, when an event occurred which acted on my spirits 
like rum. 

The Russian war broke out! 

For the next few months I led the life of a gambler watching the 
chances; I feared lest my enemy should show the white feather, and 
leave the army, or get a staff-appointment, and quit the regiment. Then 
reports were rife that peace would be established without a battle being 
fought, or that the war would be settled by the navy. But all these 
fears were unfounded ; Captain Ashley remained within my reach, and 
we landed in the Crimea. 

The morning of Alma broke, and now I had only one fear left: I 
dreaded lest a Russian bullet should rob me of my prey; his death was 
nothing if he did not meet it at my hands. I have often thought since, 
that it was strange that I did not relent when I found myself fighting 
on the same side as himself against a common enemy; strange that I, 
who had been piously brought up, felt no fear at meeting death face to 
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face with my heart full of revenge: but so it was,—the courage with 
which he led on his company struck me with no admiration ; the proba- 
bility of my being myself hit never occurred tome. Vengeance for my 
sister, vengeance for myself; to that eager yearning the destinies of 
nations, the lives of thousands, the fate of my comrades, were but accessory 
and immaterial. I was glad when the shells, bursting over our regiment 
as it waded through the brook, threw it into confusion; for confusion was 
what I wanted. I cheered for joy when the line, broken into a mob by 
grape, surged back from the Russian batteries; for then I found my 
opportunity. Through all the fire, smoke, blood, and confusion, I had 
never lost sight of him, and I rejoiced to see that he was still uninjured, 
as I raised my musket, and carefully sighted him between the shoulders. 
I pressed the trigger: he threw up his arms, and fell on his face—dead. 

I ought to have felt remorse when the deed was done, I suppose, but 
I did not. That day and afterwards I shot many an inoffensive Russian 
in the public quarrel, and one life seemed a small matter on my own pri- 
vate account. Even now that I wish to repent and forgive, I do not feel 
remorse. No one suspected me; on the contrary, I gained great credit 
for my behaviour that day, and at Inkermann, where I was wounded. 
The cloud of my life seemed to have passed away now that my enemy 
was dead, and I once more rose to be sergeant. When the war was over, 
we went to India, and there I got a ball through the lungs, was invalided, 
pensioned, and here I am, dying in my bed, not at the end of a rope. 








Sonnet. 





Come here before me in thy common dress— 
Not clad in vain and delicate deceits 
Of ladies’ wearing ; not a single tress 
Loosed from thy wimple: let the rustic sweets 
Of thy pure breath flow toward me, like a field 
Of beans in bloom, whose fragrance, suddenly 
Borne o’er the hawthorn hedge, doth ever yield 
Contentment to the homely passer-by : 
So me thou charmest—but to me alone 
Art fragrant, being utterly mine own ; 
Bought with no price, but of thine own free will 
Content to kneel, and proud to be a slave, 
So I would cherish and would love thee still: 
Shall I not love thee, whom thy girlhood gave 
Undoubting to my arms, and with such eyes 
As Eve unclosed, that morn in Paradise ? 
A. J. M. 
VOL, III. Zz 
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With Mr. Gorilla’s Compliments. 





My family having been grossly scandalised for many years by persons 
none of whom can boast the honour of even a personal acquaintance with us, 
and by far the majority of those who talk so very loudly about our affairs, 
and the way we manage matters on the Gaboon, never having set eyes on 
us, or even been within a hundred miles of the country, I naturally feel it 
incumbent upon me to set the great Gorilla nation right with humanity 
generally. My attention has been called more especially to the absurd 
stories recently told by a Frenchman, who knows just as much about us 
as his countrymen do of their neighbours across the English Channel. I 
have read a Frenchman’s account of how the English live on raw meat, and 
drink nothing but a dark mixture of tobacco-juice and treacle, which they 
call “ porter ;” and how all the members of the Jocky Club always go to 
evening parties in top-boots, spurs, and red coats; but we don’t believe 
this any more than we do the stories we have heard from English sailors 
about Frenchmen living upon frogs and coffee. Then, let me beg you will 
_ not believe all that this wonderful traveller tells you, for we don’t know 
him, and all that he knows of us and our habits he has picked up in his 
gossipings with the dirty black niggers,—a set of people who have al- 
ways been trying to curry favour with you, and would be certain never 
to let an opportunity slip for lowering us, who are as good blood as them 
any day. They happen to have got taken up by the upper classes, who 
only despise them in their hearts; and with this they are so tossed up with 
pride, that they are ready to cut the throats of all their poorer relations. 
They say we drag them down; they forget that we are of the old stock 
of Primates, and that if it hadn’t been for some of us, as your great phi- 
losopher Mr. Darwin will tell you, there would have been no Bushmen ; 
and if there had been no Bushmen, there would have been no Negroes ; 
and I should like to know where all you white people would have been 
if there had been no Negroes? Why, Adam was a man of colour, as 
you know. He was made of red earth, and took his name accordingly ; 
he was no doubt a copper-coloured primate. Then there came Lsau, his 
near descendant; he was a hairy man. And as to that, why, if our upper 
ten thousand, the Chimpanzees, who, we admit, have more brains than we 
have, and only want education to become quite equal to many men, had not 
taught your ancestors that two hands were quite enough for a man, and 
that the other two might be better employed in walking, who knows but 
your lot would have been cast in with ours? Let me remind you of 
what the Negroes are well aware of, and which makes them so spiteful 
against us,—we are a silent race; we know better than expose ourselves 
as some people do; we rarely utter a word, when we do it is forcible and 
to the point; but we think a great deal. We have our opinions, and 
amongst ourselves, in private society, there is, I assure you, no lack of 
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conversation. We know very well that Nature never makes a leap, and 
we have watched the best of you crawling on all fours just as our children 
do, and with no better notions of helping themselves than ours ; indeed, I 
suspect not quite as good, for our youngsters at three years old are turned 
out into the world, able to get a living and fight their own battles. Every 
thing must have a beginning, and the greatest men have sprung sometimes 
from very humble stock. There is a story, which was told amongst us 
with great glee, about your famous Alexandre Dumas,—a man of colour 
in more senses than one—it was this. An impertinent fellow, as it might 
be, one of our nigger acquaintances, questioned him of his family, his 
father, his grandfather, and so on, when Dumas (as my French is rather 
rusty, I tell it in English), getting angry, replied to his question, —“ But 
your great-grandfather ?””—“ Ah, I don’t know ; perhaps he was an ape, 
in which case my ancestry begins where yours ends.” We are naturally 
proud of this; we accept the compliment from so distinguished a member 
of the family, though we all felt for our nearer relative, who thus got 
snubbed for not having made the best of the advantages of cultivation,— 
a disability under which Zroglodytes suffer as well as the genus Homo. 
As to ancestry, we have our traditions. The same country which we 
hold now was inhabited by our forefathers for many centuries,—I may 
say, without vain boasting, for ages. We are disposed now, as we were 
in ancient times, to defend our home against invaders. We have a place 
in the history of the ancients, as you may be aware from a rare record by 
one Hanno, a Carthaginian navigator or admiral, preserved, it is said, in 
your University of Oxford.* According to our traditions, these first ex- 
plorers of your kind known to us sailed up a river and landed upon an 
island then in our possession. Our people fled, making a brave attempt 
at defence by throwing stones. None of the men fell into the hands of 
the enemy ; but the women, not being so well able to run, three of them 
were taken prisoners and were carried away. 

[Referring to Hanno’s account, we find he says that after sailing 
three days up a river, they came to a gulf with an island, on which they 
landed, and saw many wild hairy men,—tévOpwro d&ypio,—and women 
also covered with hair; the native interpreters they had with them called 
these creatures yopitdac. They tried to catch them, but the men escaped, 
being as nimble as rope-walkers—xpepvofdro dvrec ; they caught hold of 
trees and rocks, and defended themselves by throwing stones as they ran. 
Three women, however, were caught; but they bit and scratched so, 
that they were obliged to kill them. Their skins were carried as trophies 
to Carthage, and there placed in the Temple of Juno. These skins are 
also distinctly proved to have been placed in this temple by the reference 
of Pliny to them. He, however, mystifies the matter by substituting 
the name Gorgones for Gorillas; but his words are, “ Penetravit in eas 





* Avvovos TMepidous. Geographie Veteri Scriptores Greeci Minores, vol. i. 
Oxon 1698.—Ep. 7. B. 
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(Gorgades Insulas) Hanno Pcenorum imperator, prodiditque hirta foemi- 
narum corpora duarumque Gorgonum cutes argumenti et miraculi gratia 
in Junonis templo posuit spectatas, usque ad Carthaginem captam.” 
These skins were seen there at the taking of Carthage by the Romans. 
It was about 500 years 3B.c. that Hanno was chosen, with Himilco, by 
the Carthaginians, when at the height of their prosperity, to explore 
neighbouring countries and to establish colonies. Himilco sailed towards 
Europe; but Hanno passed the columns of Hercules (Gibraltar) with his 
fleet of sixty ships, carrying three thousand men, women, and children ; 
and though some geographers think he never got beyond Cape Blanco, 
others think he reached Senegal and Guinea; while M. Dureau de la 
Malle, who has especially studied the antiquity of the Gorilla, considers 
that the animals having been seen by Hanno, and the name so decidedly 
recorded, is a proof that the Gaboon was reached. M. Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire thinks the hairy people must have been Chimpanzees, as they 
would be found near the coast, while the Gorilla is an inhabitant of the 
inland forests, and is too fierce and courageous to run away. The name, 
remarkable as it is in its antiquity, says little; it has of course only been 
revived by Mr. Savage, and may have been applied by Hanno to the 
smaller animal. ] 

If you Caucasians,—I say nothing of Bushmen, Negroes, Esquimaux, 
and people of that sort,—pique yourselves upon being descended from old 
families, as we know that you do, you must allow that we have the 
advantage of you. What, indeed, are all the classic allusions of your 
poets to Pan; the spirit of Nature, and his race of sylvan deities, but a 
confession of our being the true type of the natural man? And does not 
the taste of the best of you for hunting and leading a wild life in the 
woods betray our common ancestry? Do you not make rather a boast 
that the instincts of the savage crop out in your most cultivated societies, 
showing itself now in a prize-fight, then in fashionable views about mus- 
cular Christianity? We have no battles; we don’t murder one another ; 
we don’t even eat up our enemies, as some of you do that I could name. It 
is a calumny to say, as your travellers often have, that our braves lie in 
wait for human victims passing through the woods, and seize them by 
the hair of their heads, dragging them up into trees to be devoured ; or 
that Gorillas have ever used their feet in strangling men by seizing them 
by the neck. Neither is it worth my while to refute those odious stories 
of our largest and finest Gorillas running away with your women, as your 
barons of old were so fond of doing, and thought such a very gallant 
enterprise. I repeat, that we are peaceable natives of the woods, living 
upon fruit and vegetable food entirely: we are not brigands, and we never 
make a foray upon any thing but sugar-canes. If our monkey is put 
up, that’s quite a different thing; then we can match the bravest of you. 
It is quite true that most of our tribe whom you have got in your mu- 
seums, and, I believe, all those procured by this Du Chaillu, were shot 
in the back: they were taken at a disadvantage, and killed in a cowardly 
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manner. M. du Chaillu tells a fine story about his combat with our 
king, in which he cleverly contrives to add to his own glory by exalting 
the terrible prowess of his adversary. For our sake, I wish it was true, 
but for his own it were better he had never related the adventure, for it is 
alla fudge. None of our tribe have ever yet fought with white men. 
It is true that a king or chief of ours was some years ago (1855) killed, 
and his body carried off by some blacks, who sold it to some of your 
traders; and I believe this noble fellow is now to be seen in the Museum 
at Vienna. The individual described by M. du Chaillu is quite a com- 
moner ; he never would have been chosen by us as a chief,—for we think 
a great deal of bodily strength: all our heroes have been very tall, strong 
men; and here again I would remind you that your Hercules and The- 
seus are evidently borrowed from us. The hero whose remains you ex- 
hibit at Vienna stands full six feet six, while the pretended antagonist of 
M. du Chaillu measures only five feet six. For the last thirty years the 
black men, who are much more ferocious and cruel than we are, and who, 
as you know, always eat one another after a fight, because they are too idle 
to bury their dead, have been trying to kidnap our tribe to sell us for slaves. 
This cruel practice they have learnt from you white people; and when 
they cannot catch us alive, they are mean enough to sell our dead bodies, 
or even our skins and bones, for trifling sums. We are aware that in 
this way have been obtained those of our nation who are in the Paris 
Museum, at Brussels, at Leyden, the individual who was shown at Havre 
(in 1836), and another at Boston, America (in 1847). Ngina, a noted 
Gorilla chief of ours, was in this way killed, and sold, after he had been 
hawked about by those rascally niggers, to Dr. Franquet; and the French 
Admiral Penaud was good enough to give him a barrel of spirits and stuff 
to preserve the body. This was in 1852; and it was certainly a melan- 
choly satisfaction to his relatives on the Gaboon to know that Ngina, the 
first of our race taken in the flesh,—for all the others you got were only 
skins,—was received with profound respect and consideration at the great 
Exposition Universelle of 1855. Here, indeed, Ngina was under the 
especial protection of M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, to whom our tribe owes an 
everlasting debt of gratitude for his constant endeavours to raise the con- 
dition and merits of Zroglodytes in general. The Paris public also testi- 
fied their regard for our race by the avidity with which they purchased a 
very admirable statuette portrait, modelled by an eminent sculptor, and 
under the immediate direction of the great naturalist Geoffroy himself. 
Speaking of portraits of our family, I beg particularly to say that those 
exhibited by M. du Chaillu are what you call “ dealer’s portraits.” They 
are all copies, and very bad ones too. The full-length which forms the 
frontispiece to his “ Adventures” is a mutilated copy from the coloured 
lithograph by M. Boucourt, which is in the paper by M. Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire.* The portrait of a young Gorilla is also a bad copy from the 





* Contributed in 1858 to the Archives du Museum. This specimen measures 
1 metre 67,—about 5 feet 6.—Ep. J. B. 
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excellent drawings of the two children—a boy and girl—kidnapped from 
our country in 1851, and sent in spirits to Paris. In fact, no portrait 
from the life has ever left the Gaboon, and for the best of reasons,—the 
niggers are the only human beings that have ever seen any of us, except 
those miserable invalids dragged about by Yankee skippers and others on 
the coast ; and they never could be persuaded to sit. If M. du Chaillu 
had seen so many Gorillas, and actually shot the twenty-two he says he 
did, he cannot be any cleverer than the blacks if he did not make an at- 
tempt at a portrait. He has nevertheless drawn a Vshiego mbouve—what 
he calls a nest-building ape—sitting under his thatch of branches, all 
wonderfully well drawn,—rather too well, infact. Was this done on the 
spot? Ifit was, then he might have drawn our portraits. If it was done 
to order, like the other illustrations of his “ Adventures,” then it has no 
truth or value. Some cousins of ours are in the habit of choosing snug 
places on the branches of trees, where large ferns and such-like spreading 
plants grow out, and form a very good natural shelter. I dare say M. du 
Chaillu has heard of these individuals, and it struck him his book would 
be more complete if he could give a fancy sketch of one of them “at 
home,” with a fancy description of how he had the trees cut down so 
as to examine the construction of this sort of umbrella-roof. If you com- 
pare the drawing of a young nest-building ape with one of a young 
Chimpanzee taken from life in the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, it will at 
once be seen to be a facsimile; and the same of another, supposed to 
represent an adult Wshiego, which is also a reversed copy from M. St. 
Hilaire’s work. If M. du Chaillu had ever really been amongst us in 
Gaboon country, he would have learnt that the individual he calls a new 
species, as Troglodytes calvus, was merely one of our Chimpanzee cousins, 
who form a caste of sages amongst us, and, being given to study, had 
become bald,—a result which, they say, is not uncommon amongst your 
literary men. 

We grin at the way this M. du Chaillu deceives himself, and hope the 
scientific naturalists will suspend their judgment until some of them have 
visited us, when, I venture to say, they will find us not exactly the roaring 
monsters supposed. As yet no white man has ever seen us chez nous but 
one, of whose visit we have an old tradition. His name was Andrew Bat- 
tell; and he is well remembered amongst us from the old grudge which every 
Gorilla owes him for having ridiculed the one especially tender point in 
which we differ from you: he laughed at us because we had no calves to 
our legs; but it’s my opinion, from what I’ve seen of Negroes’ legs,—I 
don’t know how it may be with your people,—that this distinguishing 
characteristic is sometimes wanting in the genus Homo. I have been told 
all your great people, when they go into the presence of your Queen, are 
obliged to show their calves; and it would be such a disgrace to appear 
without them, that many persons wear false ones. But we know that 
if most of you had not got legs precisely like ours, you would not have 
adopted the odd fashion of wearing trousers. We never wear false calves 
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or trousers, because our beauty is not in the legs, but in the arms; and in 
this feature we flatter ourselves it would be quite in vain for you to pre- 
tend to superiority. With us a long brawny arm, reaching to the middle 
of the leg, and a large hand, with very short fingers, are esteemed the 
perfection of Gorilla beauty. Chacun a son goit. Allow me to point out 
another feature, which you consider the most important in a man’s face ; 
I mean the nose. We have the best noses of all the Simians; ordinary 
apes, and even Chimpanzees, have only two holes in the middle of their 
face, while we have fine expanded nostrils, rather better than most 
Negroes. Our ears too are considered pretty, and quite manly, compared 
with the large ears of Negroes and Chimpanzees. Our feet have an 
advantage over yours in the great toe, which with us is a large thumb; 
but I am told there is a race of men who live in France who have feet 


like ours.* 
[The Andrew Battell referred to was an old sailor-adventurer, who 


wrote an account of his “strange adventures,” which is fortunately pre- 
served by Purchas, in his curious and rare work, Pilgrime, or Relation of 
the World and Religion, 5 vols. folio, 1625. Andrew, he tells us, was 
taken prisoner by the Indians in Brazil, and in 1590 was sent on a 
voyage to the west coast of Africa. Here he was taken from the Indians 
by the Portuguese settlers at Angola, being afterwards handed over to 
the natives as a hostage; and living amongst these savages in Congo for 
eighteen years, he eventually returned to England. His description is 
far better than M. du Chaillu’s, and from the geographical position of the 
places he visited, it is seen that the country was precisely that of the 
Gaboon. He says, that in the forests of Mayamba, in the kingdom of 
Loango, there are two sorts of monsters, the largest one called Pongo, 
and the smaller Zngeco. He also mentions the name of JVgina, as the 
native word for the large species, which with Gorilla has since been 
adopted by scientific naturalists as Gorilla Gina. Battell says, that 
both were exactly like men, but much stronger and bigger ; their hands, 
cheeks, and ears are not hairy, except at the parts where the whiskers 
grow in man; and the eyebrows, which are long and shagey, hanging 
over their fierce eyes. The only particular in which he notices a great 
difference is in their short bandy legs, with no calf. George Smith, in 
his travels in Guinea, in 1751, speaks of a Mandriil and a Boogoe ; the 
first evidently a European name, the other is probably Battell’s Pongo. 
Other travellers, Noel, Peiresc, and Gassendi, speak of the Gorilla under 
the name of Barris. M. Noel gives a very fabulous account of him, as 
having a long white beard, venerable, and reported to be a musician! 
Mr. Bowdich, ambassador from England to Ashante, in 1817, also gave 
some account of the ourang-outang of Africa, calling it after the name 





* These are the turpentine gatherers, who. are taught from childhood to climb 
the fir-trees, in search of the turpentine. They never wear shoes; their great toes 
are spread out and opposable, like the thumb. These people form a colony of their 
own, living in the Landes, in the south of France—Ep. T.B. 
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familiar to us from childhood, as belonging to the animal found in Borneo, 
in the Eastern Archipelago. He says, these creatures were not uncom- 
mon in the country of the Gaboon. He saw one two and a half feet high, 
which followed its master about like a dog, and had the face and gait ot 
an old man. This was probably the Chimpanzee, or possibly a young 
Gorilla, which are now common there. But Mr. Bowdich also tells us, 
that the natives always spoke of another animal of the same kind, but 
twice as large, which they called Jngena ; a word evidently another spell- 
ing of the WVgina, as we have it. This creature was the favourite subject 
of conversation, and many wonderful stories were told of it by the natives. 
It built houses in imitation of the native huts, buried the dead under leaves 
and branches; but if a very young one died while at the breast, the mother 
carried it about in her arms till it became putrid. ] 

The accounts you have hitherto read of us Gorillas are yarns told by 
the blacks to astonish the whites. But M. du Chaillu, who professes to 
have spent so many months in the Gorilla country, has very little more 
precise to tell. He is certainly minute when he speaks; and if you will 
refer to my friend M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, you will find that he has not 
only borrowed his portraits from him, but all his story is founded entirely 
upon the accounts collected by M. Geoffroy, even to Ngina wrenching 
the gun out of the hunter’s hand and biting the barrel, and the practice 
of waiting till he came within six yards before firing. As to his descrip- 
tion of the fight, it is just the old story coloured to suit the taste for sensa- 
tions ; you wonder that a man so small as M. du Chaillu should meet and 
conquer such a formidable giant of the forest. Observe how he makes 
us first “ Blub, blub, blub,” then rise crescendo into a roar like thunder, 
heard for miles!’ Now we are neither given to blubbering nor roaring ; 
we have our war-cry, which, of course, we give out with a will, and your 
traveller Ford described it quite correctly as ‘‘ Kh-ah! kh-ah!” like the 
cry of the Chimpanzees, but louder and more terrible. If you ask Professor 
Owen, he will tell you that none of us Zroglodytes roar ; indeed, we pride 
ourselves on our voice, which is quite human compared with the growl of 
the flesh-eating felines and canines. Then this wonderful little Frenchman 
pictures us advancing to meet him, thumping our chest with rage and 
defiance. He must excuse me for saying that this is not a habit of ours; 
it was suggested perhaps by the manners of a more demonstrative people 
than we are. We are men of few words, and not fond of attitudes. No; 
this beating the chest has a double meaning: it heightens the combat, 
and fully accounts for all the traveller’s skins having lost the hair on the 
front ofthe body. How it happens that they have no more on the back is 
explained with equal neatness in the pretty description of a faithful hus- 
band Gorilla, sitting, rubbing and rocking himself, at the foot of a tree, 
while his wife sleeps in the branches. M. du Chaillu shows his ignorance 
of our domestic relations in this: we are polygamists, and, like your sect 
of the Mormons, we live in commonalties, under one great chief, whose 
responsibilities are so distributed that he would find it impossible to sit 
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under the lattice of any one lady in particular; besides, there would be the 
inconvenient jealousy inevitable from such habits. We have our rural 
harem, not so luxurious, perhaps, as the King of Dahomey’s, in which 
the prerogatives of the superior sex are maintained with every punctilio. 
If these honours are challenged, as they may be, and constantly are when 
the chiefs wax old, the right of battle decides in a manner agreeable to 
the chivalry of the race, as I might express myself, who shall exercise the 
marital sway. On these occasions, and, indeed, when any fighting occurs, 
our women never interfere; it is considered that their whole duty is to 
look after the children. But you have probably received some accounts 
of our manners and customs, which I don’t mean to say are correct, from 
M. Aubry Lecomte, M. Gautier Laboullay, M. Franquet, Mr. Ford, and 
Mr. Savage, whose names are known to some of our tribe, while M. du 
Chaillu’s is not.* 

I have said already that no European has ever met a Gorilla in fight ; 
and as to the Negroes, there are very few of them that have the pluck or 
the strength to encounter us. There are plenty of them at Denis, in 
the Gaboon, who brag and call themselves hunters; but they have never 
faced us. They barter for trophies with the Boulous, the only race that 
has ever been able to cope with us Gorillas. All the other blacks are 
afraid of us; they call us Pongo, which, in their language, is the name for 
the great fétiche par excellence,—the great supernatural being. They 
are quite right, and the Boulous are infidels, and that is why we are 
attacked by them. ‘These Negroes know that your learned men have set 
a price upon our heads, because they wish to settle the great dispute 
whether we belong to their family or to the brutes. From you they 
have learnt how to preserve the skins and bodies of our race ; they carry 
them to the ships, and so it happens that any one may come home to 
you calling himself a great hunter, with any quantity of skins and 


bones. 

The Gaboon, 0° 30’ N., August 1861. 

Dr. Gray, Superintendent of the Natural-History Collection, British 
Museum, says, in his contributions to the annals of natural history, that 
M. de Chaillu’s skins were in such a rotten state, from ignorant use of 
the arsenical paste, that they were declined by all the museums of Europe 
and America to which they were offered. It is known also that the 
ears and hoofs of the antelopes were eaten off by rats, and the skeleton 
of the Gorilla, bought for 507. by our museum, is so damaged as to be 
worthless. The Gorilla skin, bad as it is, proves saleable to our easy- 
going trustees for 500/.! Lucky M. du Chaillu, to have a friend with a 
great name,—a naturalist of such power that he has only to raise his 





_ * M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire has accumulated all that has been said upon this sub- 
ject in the Archives du Museum, vol. x., 1858. Mr. Ford’s account is to be found in 


_ Transactions of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, vol. vi., 1852.— 
ip. T. B. 
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finger to transform this little Frenchman into a lion! Dr. Gray asserts, 
and it has not been contradicted even by Professor Owen, that in all M. du 
Chaillu’s collection, out of sixteen animals there is but one not well known 
before to naturalists, and that is wrongly classified by him as Cynogale 
velox, being certainly a glirine animal, and not like any ferine genus. Dr. 
Gray gives it as his opinion, supported by that of travellers in the country 
of the Gaboon (as Dr. Daniel, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Waterton), that there is 
not the slightest evidence in M. du Chaillu’s zoological collection to 
show that he ever went more than a few miles from the coast. The new 
traveller’s veracity rests very much upon his account of his fight with the 
great Gorilla,—the trophy now stuffed, and in the British Museum. He 
has written, and since said when questioned at the British Association, 
that he killed this animal by a shot from a single bullet in the chest, his 
man firing iron slugs, and hitting him in the neck. Now several military 
surgeons acquainted with bullet-wounds have pronounced the three broken 
ribs of the skeleton shown of this particular Gorilla as impossible by a 
bullet shot from the front. The skin shows no wound on the front of the 
body ; but it does show wounds on the back: so that it flatly contradicts, 
by its silent testimony, M. du Chaillu’s story. M. du Chaillu must be 
astonished at the extraordinary gullibility of a large section of the Eng- 
lish public. Only let a man come “ with an introduction,” and he might 
tell us stories about the inhabitants of Jupiter, who walk about with their 
heads under their arms, all of which certain people would believe because 
Herschel said it was all right. There is something positively romantic 
in the change of fortune that awaited M. du Chaillu in England. With 
his boxes of mouldy bones and skins, hoofless, hornless, earless, dragged 
about to be rejected at Boston, at New York, at Berlin, at Paris,—his 
notes left in the hands of some great sensation publisher at New York,—he 
gets picked up, not by the Zoological Society, but by the Geographical, 
and finds at last shelter under the egis of Professor Owen. The Pro- 
fessor had first introduced the Gorilla skull in his paper* to the Zoologi- 
cal Society in November 1851 ; he naturally felt that no one but himself 
shouid introduce the Gorilla, no matter how shabby a specimen. This was 
all very well; hundreds were glad to see for the first time the creature 
whose existence they half doubted, and one could not complain that M. 
du Chaillu got some return in partaking of the celebrity of the rare brute. 





* Although Professor Owen will not admit any transmutation, yet he points out 
certain analogies between the skull of Papuan Negroes and the Gorilla and Orang. 
The latter animals have no proper frontal sinus; neither has the Papuan in three 
skulls examined by the Professor. Professor Owen gives the following table of mean 
capacity of skulls: 


Caucasian (English) . ; ‘ : : - 96 cubic inches. 
Malay , ‘ : ; 5 - z * 
a Africa ° . . . ° - 82 ” 
Ethiopian { Australia . ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 1 e 
Gorilla : ‘ ‘ : ‘ ‘ - . 380 ss 
Chimpanzee js ‘ é ‘ . ‘ - 2 » 


Orang i ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ z - 28 = 
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But we might have been frankly told at the same time by those who 
knew, that better specimens were to be seen at Paris and Vienna, and 
that, beyond being a marchand de Gorilles in a large way, M. du Chaillu 
had nothing new to add to the researches of naturalists. 

Had the wonderful “‘ Adventures” been merely let off by the Gaboon 
hero after dinner, as occasion required, and to meet the demand for novelty 
to which our philosophers are not insensible, they might have passed 
for what they were worth without Professor Owen standing sponsor for 
them. But the traveller must write his book, and show pictures of all 
he saw; it would look so real. Alas for him, the voice of the inferior 
animal was recognised in spite of the lion’s skin; he was found out in his 
dates, the critics proved an alibi for him, and the sportsmen couldn’t see 
how he shot the eagle or the great Gorilla. For a “sensation” public the 
“ Adventures” are just the thing ; though we could fancy Messrs. Harper 
of New York “ guessed” they were a trifle too wonderful, or Mr. Murray 
would not have become the fortunate possessor of the traveller’s notes, 
which, properly dressed, and well introduced, have been received with so 
much favour. But there is a public who prefer truth to miracles, and it 
is for their sake that we have taken some trouble to come at a right esti- 


mate of M. du Chaillu and the Gorilla. 

















Little Switzerlands. 


Dorrep over the map of Europe, there are sundry districts more or less 
known which, from some picturesque features in their respective neigh- 
bourhoods, are fondly compared by their inhabitants with that grand com- 
bination of mountain, lake, and forest met with in Switzerland. The 
Saxon Switzerland, on the banks of the Elbe above Dresden, is one of these. 
The Franconian Switzerland is another, much less visited, but not at all 
less worthy of a visit. The former of these is well enough known ; but, 
considering the extent to which Europe is now intersected by railways, it 
would be difficult to mention a corner of the Continent less resorted to by 
tourists than that part of Bavaria in which the other is situated. This is 
still more singular, since the district alluded to is coasted on two sides 
by railways, connecting the important cities of Frankfort, Leipzig, and 
Munich. The absence of English travellers is especially remarkable, since 
the well-known and interesting cities of Nuremberg and Augsburg’ are on 
the same lines of railway, and Dresden and Berlin may be reached by 
them. A trip from Frankfort to the east as far as the town of Bamberg, 
and then into the Franconian Switzerland, accomplished in a short time 
and at no very frightful expense, will introduce the traveller to more in- 
teresting towns and scenery than would be thought possible. Only one 
thing is wanting,—namely, a certain familiarity with the German lan- 
guage. Here and there, no doubt, in the larger towns, waiters and land- 
lords may be met with who have learnt their art on the Rhine, and can 
practise their French and English on the usual terms, when occasion 
serves, in these outlying districts; but away from the great high-road 
such accomplished individuals are rare; and as we gradually increase our 
distance, and approach the hills and forests, they die out altogether, and 
their absence is sensibly felt in the bills. For the benefit, then, of the 
home-traveller, and also of those who would like to vary their route, and, 
at the same time, enlarge their Continental experience, we beg to offer a 
short account of an excursion made in the August of this year. 

Starting from the fine old town of Frankfort, a short railway journey 
—short even at the steady German pace—conducts to the town of As- 
chatfenburg, where there is very decent hotel- “accommodation, and a town 
and neighbourhood full of interest. 

We are here already so far from the ordinary resorts of our fellow- 
countrymen, that an Englishman, or indeed any stranger, seems an object 
of some astonishment as he cautiously threads the narrow, winding, ill- 
paved street. Aschaffenburg is one of the old fortified towns of Fran- 
conia, of which the gates and towers and part of the walls still remain, 
while the ramparts and the fosse have been long since allowed to pass 
into a kind of half garden, half wilderness, extremely pleasing, and even 
romantic. 
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Frankfort and other towns have taken advantage of the space once 
occupied by the defences to form beautiful public walks. But in Aschaf- 
fenburg, besides the ramparts and ditch, there is also a steep rocky hill 
in the very centre of the town, crowned with a fine Romanesque church, 
built of red sandstone, and overhanging the market-place. This rock, no 
doubt, at one time contributed to the defence of the place as it now does 
to its picturesque beauty. It was the Acropolis before it became the 
sanctuary ; but it must always have been an ornament to the town. 

Immediately outside Aschaffenburg in one direction is a public garden, 
covered during the summer with a multitude of noble old orange and 
lemon trees, and a small ruined abbey buried in trees, and surrounded by 
a moat. Beyond this is a large piece of ground covered with brushwood 
and young trees, kept as cover for pheasants. All this forms a charming 
shady retreat, in which one may stroll about for hours. 

There is an interesting palace within the old town-walls, where the 
late king of Bavaria occasionally resided, in apartments whose extreme 
simplicity is more remarkable than any other fact concerning them. This 
castle is itself a reminiscence of the old prince-bishops of this part of Ger- 
many, and a multitude of portraits, each more ugly than the last, adorns 
the principal corridor. The king with his family have frequently resided 
here, and in the grounds adjacent to the castle he has constructed an ex- 
tremely interesting full-sized model of a house known as that of Castor 
and Pollux in Pompeii. This model is an exact reproduction of the ori- 
ginal building, with the addition of an upper story, serving as a look-out. 
The lower floor is very similar to that in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, 
but on a larger scale, and with the addition of a kitchen and kitchen- 
utensils in bronze, imitated from those in the museum at Naples. The 
interior garden also is larger, and there is a fresco on the wall of consi- 
derable merit. On the upper floor, which is reached by an outside stair, 
is a very beautiful terrace, looking out upon the valley of the Maine ona 
scene of great interest. In this part are the sleeping-rooms, and the work- 
ing apartment of the lady of the house. It is much to be regretted that 
the idea of representing the Roman furniture, attempted in the kitchen, 
has not been carried out in other apartments, which are quite bare. The 
whole of the lower floor is in real mosaic, prepared, at some cost, in Naples. 
The walls are decorated with frescoes, and with a Florentine mosaic of 
great value. 

From Aschaffenburg, the railway runs for some distance through the 
ancient Hyrcinian forest, known in the Middle Ages as the Spessart, and 
celebrated in Germany as the scene of heroic robber exploits, recorded in 
song and story. Schinderhannes was one of the chief of these robbers. 
Little is now left of the ancient wood, and the general effect in passing 
through is poor; but the rich deep tints of the pines, oak, and beech, 
which all seem to abound in different parts, gives a considerable interest 
to the scenery. The ground is hilly, but nowhere rises into great eleva- 
tion. The Maine is reached after crossing the Spessart; and the railroad 
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is carried along on the right bank, past a number of small towns, till we 
reach the noble city of Wurzburg. 

Few cities in Germany are more striking, either from their position, the 
style of their construction, or the number of their handsome public build- 
ings, than this ancient seat of government of a great ecclesiastical prin- 
cipality. For a thousand years grand stately bishops succeeded each 
other, till no less than eighty-two had exercised a quiet and not injurious 
sway over this retired part of Central Germany, when the system was 
overturned in the convulsion caused by the French Revolution. The 
episcopal palace is a square building, of great size and extreme magnifi- 
cence, now fitted up in the style of Louis XIV. Behind it is a garden, with 
a great display of cut hedges and fountains. In front is a noble square, 
ornamented by a handsome column on one side; and close by is the 
railway-station, including the post-office. This station is in excellent 
taste, and exceedingly creditable in design and execution. 

What with the cathedral,—the Marien- Kirche, whose exquisitely 
elaborate and beautiful exterior, like that of most of the churches in this 
part of Germany, is spoilt by a cold and poor interior,—the noble mass of 
buildings belonging to the university, and a very large hospital,—there 
are few streets in Wurzburg without some object of interest. The hotels 
also are large, and some of them remarkably handsome; and there is 
every thing to induce the traveller to pause for a day or two. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the city is grown that very costly and deli- 
cate wine the Stein, well known to all who are curious in the wines of 
the Rhine and Maine. It is not easy, however, to obtain samples of the 
best vintages; and to those not in some degree accustomed to them, the 
Maine wines seem inferior in flavour to those grown in the Rhine-gau. 

The next stage brings us to Bamberg, passing by Schweinfurth, a 
prosperous city on the site of a very ancient Roman town. From Schwein- 
furth the railway runs along the right bank of the Maine, which gradually 
narrows, and at length near Bamberg, where the Regnitz enters it, ceases 
to have any importance as a stream, although its course may with advan- 
tage be followed for some distance to the east, into a very curious and 
picturesque district beyond the town of Baireuth. 

Bamberg, although it has the advantage of being more primitive and 
less visited than either of the towns we have mentioned, does not contain 
a great deal to induce the traveller to pause. He may pass on with ad- 
vantage to the quaint little university-town of Erlangen, where he will 
find a good specimen of the quieter and more clerical places of instruc- 
tion, of which there are a few still left in Germany. Erlangen is essen- 
tially a Protestant university, and contains more theological students than 
are elsewhere to be met with. It contains also one or two of those 
earnest working men of science whose labours are carried on, without 
regard to the notice of the world at large, for the ‘pure love of science 
itself. 


As a town, there is nothing architecturally interesting in Erlangen ; 
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but its extremely wide streets, numerous large squares, and green spaces, 
somewhat remind one of the towns in the United States, where space has 
been abundant, and the town has been laid out by rule and line. There 
is, indeed, in Erlangen a good cause for this, as the town was burnt down 
not long ago, and rebuilt with much regularity. There are tolerable 
natural-history collections in the university, and several new buildings. 

Leaving Erlangen, a divergence from the railway brings us into the 
district alluded to at the beginning of this Article, and known as the 
Franconian Switzerland. Many years ago this district became familiar, 
at least by name, to all English geologists, owing to the discovery there 
of a number of large caverns, in which bones of extinct animals were found 
in great abundance. Still it has been very rarely visited, and till lately 
was not accessible without much trouble and the endurance of very poor 
accommodation. For many years the caverns have only been regarded 
as objects of curiosity, for which, indeed, they are well adapted; and the 
owners of them are still too little interested in their contents to attempt 
any of those explorations that might result in far more important dis- 
coveries than have hitherto been made. 

The best point from which to start to visit the Franconian Switzer- 
land is the station of Forcheim, sixteen miles south-east of Bamberg, and 
above twenty-two miles north of Nuremberg. At Forcheim, carriages are 
waiting to be hired at the arrival of every train; for the district is now 
exceedingly visited by the Germans, for the performance of one of those 
cures which seem as necessary to the Teutonic constitution as a visit to 
the Rhine is to the British. In these carriages, or in a post-omnibus or 
other public conveyance, the traveller is conducted, at the rate of about 
five miles an hour, up the little valley of the Wiesent, which gradually 
closes in as we advance, till after about twelve miles the village of Streit- 
burg is reached, and the rocks are seen, in occasional cliffs, jutting out 
through the thick wood with which the hills are clothed. At Streitburg, 
there being no mineral water, a cure by means of whey has been invented ; 
and the patients establish themselves in a few large houses, with a very 
small modicum of furniture and decoration, where they consult the doc- 
tor, drink their whey together at six o’clock in the morning, walking 
backwards and forwards on a terrace, cup in hand, till breakfast-time. 
At half-past twelve they dine; a cup of coffee succeeds about four; to- 
wards seven they are ready for supper; and by nine most of them are in 
bed. Judging by the multitudes who flock to each new place, and the 
large proportion of the visitors under treatment, one would fancy that the 
Germans must be either a very sickly or very hypochondriacal people ; 
but, after all, this love of the water-cure is well exemplified, though in a 
somewhat different form, and at far greater cost, at Cheltenham, Malvern, 
and elsewhere in our own country. At any rate, whatever the cause, these 
are certainly the best places for the study of character; for while at Wies- 
baden, Baden-Baden, Ems, Kissingen, Carlsbad, &c., there are princes, 
nobles, and millionaires, the smaller establishments, where there is neither 
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gambling-table nor music, are frequented by a quieter race, often, how- 
ever, including a very pleasant grouping of the respectable middle and 
higher classes of the larger towns and cities of Germany, with a very 
small sprinkling indeed of English, Americans, French, and Swiss. 

Streitburg is a very small but picturesque group of houses, almost all 
of which, in the season, are available for the many visitors who desire to 
take advantage of the whey-cure, or the comparatively few stragglers 
attracted by the beauties and curiosities of the district. 

There is a modest Lutheran church, with its altar and crucifix and 
candles, and its clergyman praying with his back to the congregation, 
which to an English traveller, and even to many German Protestants, 
seems somewhat strange. ‘The women here occupy the aisles, and the 
men the galleries, so that altogether our High-Church peculiarities are 
not badly represented. Rising on steps or terraces above the church, 
there are a few houses, forming a kind of amphitheatre, and the whole is 
crowned by an ancient ruined burg, or castle, of which the artificial walls 
form a curious continuation of the broken rocks that have served as their 
foundation. A few isolated pinnacles, one of them connected by a rustic 
bridge with the castle, and numerous projecting ends of limestone, are 
half concealed by trees and shrubs. A little side valley is close at hand, 
vertical cliffs of limestone enclosing it on both sides, while a small stream 
rushes down the bottom, occasionally caught and made useful to turn a 
wheel, but generally allowed to brawl and splash along without interrup- 
tion. 

From this castle a very beautiful view is obtained of the valley of the 
Wiesent, as it opens out into the flat plains watered by the Regnitz. 
Across the valley stands out another and much larger castle (Neudeck), 
also built on one of the projecting and detached rocks terminating a 
tongue of hard limestone that juts out for some distance. A ditch has 
long ago been cut, separating the castle from the rest of the rock, and 
thus turning the peninsula into an island, and rendering the castle itself 
very strong in the absence of artillery. These old Franconian castles 
date far back in the history of civilised Europe; the ruins of Neudeck 
having served, in the fourteenth century, as part of a chain of defensive 
fortifications separating the territory of the prince-bishops from that of 
the Nuremberg burgesses. So long ago as in 1550, however, the castles 
were most of them destroyed, and had already begun to assume their 
present condition of picturesque ruin. 

The little river Wiesent is celebrated—and is well worthy of its fame 
—for excellent trout, for the beauty of the narrow valley it traverses, its 
numerous serpentine windings, the cliffs which enclose it, the ancient and 
picturesque castles that crown the cliffs, the caverns that penetrate the 
rocks in every direction on both sides, and the fossils that have been found 
in the rocks as well as in the caverns. In all these respects it is well 
worthy of a visit. The angler and the antiquarian, the botanist and the 
geologist, all find matter of interest; and certainly the artist might do 
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more than has hitherto been done in taking advantage of the numerous 
picturesque points of view. 

From Streitburg to Muggendorf, a distance of three miles, the valley 
is tolerably wide and beautifully wooded, and the cragey rocks are almost 
lost in the rich vegetation. Beyond Muggendorf, a fair carriage -road 
extends for about four miles further up the valley to a village, where 
another small stream enters the Regnitz. Above this, for some distance, 
there is nothing but a footpath. The river, however, here makes a turn 
so sharp and short that the tongue of land round which it passes is about 
four miles long, and not much more than a mile wide. The principal 
carriaye-road, therefore, avoiding this bend, crosses the high promontory 
at Muggendorf by a steep road to the table-land above, and descends 
again into the valley by an exquisitely beautiful, though very rapid, fall, 
throughout which the peculiar features of the country are admirably 
seen. This bit of high ground is called the Dog’s Back, and deserves its 
name. 

As in all limestone districts, the great mass of the rock is split into 
deep fissures, many of them nearly parallel and at right angles to each 
other. Thus there are two principal valleys ranging N.W. and 8.E., 
through which the Wiesent flows, the turn being produced at a cross-val- 
ley ranging N.E.and $.W. In the same direction as these cross-valleys, 
and therefore at right angles to the principal ones, are two others, one of 
which, opening out at the point where the road enters the valley after 
crossing the hills from Muggendorf, serves as a channel for the waters of 
the Wiesent. Notwithstanding the almost systematic arrangement of 
the fissures, the stream is thus forced into a very winding channel; for 
although the valley continues in most cases in a straight line, the rocks 
close in here and there, and greatly affect the water-channel. On the 
whole, it results that there are, in a very small space of country, at least 
eight very distinct valleys, each characterised by some peculiarities of 
scenery, all eminently picturesque, most of them dotted here and there 
with Black-Forest villages and Swiss houses, and all presenting at inter- 
vals ruins of old castles quite as striking as most of those on the Rhine and 
Moselle, inasmuch as the limestone on which they are built is presented in 
far more picturesque forms than the slates of those better-known countries. 

But there is one thing in which the Franconian Switzerland far excels 
any district visited by travellers and tourists. Its limestone is literally 
honeycombed with caverns, of which the openings of more than fifty of 
some magnitude are to be seen on the hill-sides, while many hundreds 
might no doubt be discovered if any systematic attempt were made. 
Some of these caverns are of the most noble proportions ; some wind for 
hundreds of yards as narrow crevices ; some are very remarkable for their 
beautiful stalactites and stalagmites; and some are not less remarkable 
for the wonderful collections of bones of extinct animals found buried 
near the mouth in fine mud, or coated over with the stalagmites, of 
which there are literally scores of successive incrustations. Vast halls 
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are seen in one place, in which an army might be mustered. Grand 
natural vaults in another lead through the substance of the rock from 
the valley to the hill-top. Gloomy arches form natural tunnels, that 
have been used as the resort of workmen to carry on their avocations. 
Odd jagged pinnacles of rock stand out at the entrances, and simulate 
artificial monoliths, or Druidical monuments; and some of these, under- 
mined by the winter frosts and summer rains, are only balanced on their 
bases, and threaten the houses below them with destruction. Every where 
the action of the weather may be studied with the greatest advantage, 
and the form of the valley suggests to the geologist that in former times 
the caverns have been yet larger, and have fallen in on a very large scale, 
producing the contortions of the strata presented here and there. 

Perhaps the most remarkable at present of all the caverns is one 
situated in a small subsidiary valley, very near the upper part of the 
Wiesent valley. It might be reached by following the stream upwards 
for about six miles to Géssweinstein, where four valleys meet. About 
four miles of walking through one of these little valleys brings us to Ra- 
benstein, near the point where the cavern is entered; but as the distance is 
considerable, and there is no carriage-road along the valleys, the more 
usual course is to drive to Muggendorf, cross the hill there to the main 
stream, by which nearly five miles is saved, and then ascend a valley to 
Waischenfeld, a small village where dinner can be ordered, and from which 
another traverse across the hills brings us to the castle of Rabenstein, a 
curious old ruin, from the gardens of which an exquisite view of the valley 
is obtained, although the cavern-entrance is not seen. The whole of the 
drive up the Wiesent valley to Waischenfeld is a succession of views, 
with which only the best parts of Dovedale and some of the craggy 
valleys of North Devon can bear comparison. Here and there are old 
castles, but more frequently naked rocks simulate, and are easily mistaken 
for, the ruins of old buildings ; many isolated rocks, perfectly inaccessible, 
are crowned by one or more trees, according to their size, and sometimes 
these detached rocks may be approached over stones that have fallen 
down in such a manner as to cross the chasm and make a natural bridge. 
In the valley there is always a clear running stream, which abounds with 
excellent trout, and on which at short intervals are rude wheels lifting 
the water for purposes of irrigation. At every turn some fresh beauty 
of wood, rock, or water is seen; while here and there wild fanciful clumps 
of pine mark the entrance to a cavern, or adorn some natural arch. 

The cavern at Rabenstein is called Sophien-héhle, and enters about 
two-thirds of the way down the cliff, about sixty feet above the present 
level of the valley. It is approached very easily by steps from a look- 
out at the top of the cliff, and by a path between rocks and natural 
arches, which at length conducts to a singularly noble and lofty semi-cir- 
cular hall, open towards the valley, and nearly a hundred feet in diameter. 
Two entries conduct into an inner hall, also of grand proportions, but 
nearly dark, and nearly halved by a massive column of limestone. The 
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actual way into the inner cavern is at the extremity of the inner hall, and 
therefore already nearly a hundred yards from the real mouth. 

From the narrow entry here discovered, the cavern soon opens out into 
a succession of large chambers, of which three are lighted up for visitors. 
In the noble proportions of these chambers, the simple and perfectly ac- 
cessible galleries that conduct from one to another, and the comparative 
dryness and easiness of access throughout, this cavern is one of the best 
for tourists that could be found in Europe. The really superb stalactitic 
and stalagmitic formations, almost every where seen, are objects of inter- 
est which will not easily be forgotten, as they present all the principal 
varieties of form and structure that these curious deposits are capable of 
assuming. They are, however, somewhat dimmed by frequent exposure 
to the smoke of candles and torches. 

The ordinary stalactites, or conical drops of limestone suspended from 
the roof, are numerous, and many of them very large; and the stalagmites, 
or corresponding columns that rise from the floor to meet them, are not 
less gigantic and perfect. Some of these have already met, and form 
complete columns; many more are within a few inches or a foot or two 
of meeting ; some are small, but numerous, and beautifully grouped; 
others are large, grotesque, and resembling natural and artificial objects. 
There are the minarets of Constantinople and a statue of Napoleon, a 
cathedral and an organ, chandeliers and a Chinese family, besides many 
other congruous and incongruous groups suggested by the poetical ima- 
gination of the traveller, or the prosy materialism of the guide. But by 
far the most remarkable of all the objects of this kind are the enormous 
festoons and fringes of stalactite, that resemble elegant drapery, hanging 
in folds from the ceiling in almost every part. There are few caverns that 
exhibit this singular appearance better or in greater variety. In one place 
a vast mass of perfectly transparent stalactite hangs down ten or twelve 
feet from the roof, doubling upon itself, and extending for many yards. 
Elsewhere hundreds of smaller folds will be seen depending from a single 
part of the roof. True fringes of stalactite, and isolated drops in splendid 
groups, are to be found, and occasionally these are darker in some parts 
than others, as if they were marked with a pattern. 

The floor of this cavern is not less remarkable than the roof. Besides 
the large masses of rounded stalagmites, there are many places in which 
may be seen a number of surfaces of hard limestone separated by soft 
beds of clay. In these beds of clay, either exposed or coated with stalag- 
mite, there were found on the first discovery of the cavern a vast multi- 
tude of bones of animals. The cavern had evidently been the resort of 
wild-beasts, who had lived and died here for a long time in successive 
generations, bringing in their prey while they lived, and when they died 
leaving their remains to be gradually buried and concealed. 

Quite at the top the bones were chiefly those of deer such as still 
live in the neighbourhood, and with them occasionally a few human re- 
mains, apparently of people who, during the Middle Ages, when the castles 
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were. inhabited by robber-knights and the poor inhabitants of the villages, 
had been forced to take refuge from violence and rapacity. Below these, 
however, the bones were quite different, and on careful examination have 
proved to belong to very gigantic kinds of bear and hyzna, of which the 
remains of several hundred individuals have been found. So perfect are 
some of these, that a nearly complete skeleton has been obtained, and is 
being set up by Dr. Weber, the intelligent and energetic proprietor and 
doctor of the cure-establishment at Streitburg, who has also an admir- 
able collection of the various fossils of the neighbourhood, including not 
only the bones, but shells and other remains found in the limestone rock. 

Besides the bones that have been removed, there are still left a 
good number of the remains in the castle at Rabenstein. In the cavern 
itself also several can be seen, and there cannot be a doubt that further 
exploration would be followed by very interesting discoveries, both of 
bones and of further chambers hitherto unvisited. The extent of the 
three large chambers already opened is about two thousand feet. 

Almost exactly opposite the entrance of the Sophia cavern, but on the 
other side of the valley, and at a slightly lower level, is another very large 
natural vault, nearly the same size as that at the entrance of the Sophia, 
with a few smal] openings into the rock not explored to any distance. 
There can be little doubt that this is a good point for future exploration, 
and that large chambers in the interior communicate with this entrance. 
It is called Ludwig’s cavern. 

In a narrow part of the valley of the Wiesent, untraversed by any 
carriage-road, a footpath leads up through a singular succession of 
natural arches partly masked by trees, and over bridges connecting de- 
tached pinnacles also clothed with vegetation. This is called the Riesen- 
burg, or Castle of the Giants. The whole appearance of this singular 
and picturesque mass of broken rock is suggestive of other caverns, of 
which the roof has partly fallen in, and here also, in all probability, further 
investigation will afford ample results, and reward the trouble incurred. 

The village of Muggendorf is about three miles above Streitburg, in 
the same valley. It is very prettily situated, and contains a handsome 
cure-house, or bath-establishment, rather larger than the new building at 
Streitburg, besides several inns, all occupied during the summer and 
early autumn. Immediately behind it, but at a great height, and not 
far from the top of the hill, is the entrance to another cavern, consisting 
of a single very large chamber, entered by a narrow artificial passaze. 
It was for merly only accessible by descending a ladder, but is now easily 
visited. It contains stalactites and stalagmites of tie same kind as those 
of Sophia cavern; but the effect is inferior. Here also there are pass- 
ages which require exploring, and which probably penetrate fur under 
the hill. The view from the entrance of the cavern is very five, and 
includes a considerable extent of the valley. 

About three miles or less above Muggendorf, in the valley of the 
Wiesent, in the midst of thick wood, the little tower of the modern castle 
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of Gailenreuth stands out conspicuously. It seems indeed at first entirely 

disconnected from the top of the hill, so oddly is it placed. A long and 
steep carriage-road conducts to the castle, and behind it the ground con- 
tinues to rise gradually, being covered with brushwood and mossy water- 
worn rocks, Half a mile or less from the little village of Gailenreuth, 
which is occupied by some remnants of families of old Germanic tribes, 
who have a language and customs of their own, there is another cavern, 
well enough known to English geologists, having been described by the 
late Dr. Buckland in his Reliquie Diluviane. ‘This is indeed by far the 
most remarkable and interesting of all the caverns of the district; for it 
not only abounds with stalactites and stalagmites of the usual forms in 
the open part, but there are numerous small grottoes, of various sizes, en- 
tirely filled with the most elegant and fanciful specimens. The fioor of 
the lower part is also entirely composed of bones of the extinct cavern 
animals, of which the heaps are so large, that a way has been cut through 
them for a considerable distance, and there are literally cart-loads of the 
remains of these singular animals, over which, and surrounded by which, 

one is obliged to tread. No one should omit to visit this very singular 
accumulation. It is a catacomb, constructed and adorned by nature, in 
which these animals have been buried ; and its existence in this form pre- 
cludes the possibility of any question ever arising as to the fact of their 
having lived in very large numbers, for a long period of time, in or near the 
spot where the remains are found. With the bones are mixed up many 
broken fragments of old stalagmite, and the whole together has been more 
or less cemented by a subsequent deposit of calcareous matter. Bones of 
the extremities and vertebre are those that chietly abound, but skulls, 
teeth, and ribs are also plentiful enough. 

It is evident that this cave has been only partially explored; it opens 
out in various directions, and is not very large. The whole ground around 
is gaping with large fissures, and in many places the small grottoes that 
have been discovered have originally been connected by open clefts with 
other chambers. Like all limestone caverns in which stalactites and sta- 
lagmites are still forming, there is a certain amount of moisture, but not 
much water, and a current of air rendering the interior cool and pleasant 
at all seasons. ‘[his interesting cavern is more rarely visited than those 
at Rabenstein and Muggendorf ; but for the geologist and naturalist it 
is beyond doubt the most remarkable of all yet opened in the district. 

A beautiful valley, through which runs a tolerably good road, con- 
ducts past several picturesque and broken-down mills to a point at which 
four streams converge. Following one of these, there is a path through 
the meadows to Tiichersfeld, a village more romantically placed than any 
of those so much admired on the Rhine or Moselle. ‘l'wo singular piles 
of limestone rock rise up behind the village: one of them might be a 
slice from a gigantic pyramid; the other is more columnar. It is im- 
possible to describe the effect they produce in words, and as yet no artist 
or photographer has found his way to the spot to make them his own, 
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Proceeding up one of the valleys, there is a path on the outskirts of a 
thick wood of fir and beech, partly close to the river-bank. This valley 
is not unlike some of those in Switzerland, and fully justifies the romantic 
name given to the whole district. To an English eye the resemblance is 
yet more striking to some of the fishing rivers of North Wales. The 
stream—of a very dark blue colour—rushes along at a great pace, carry- 
ing with it many stones and much vegetable matter, but always pure and 
bright. On one side there is a fringe of trees, between a high cliff of 
broken limestone and the river. The lower part of this cliff is penetrated 
by numerous holes and openings of all shapes and sizes. On the oppo- 
site side there is no wood, and the terraces of stone are terminated by 
curious serrated ridges, standing out against the sky. Every where the 
ground is strewed with fallen rock in course of decomposition. 

After two or three miles of this wild and beautiful scenery, the town 
of Pottenstein is reached,—a handful of houses of all shapes and sizes, 
very Swiss in appearance, and built, like Tiichersfeld, on an irregular heap 
of limestone rock. Some of the houses of the town are a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty feet above the valley, and others at lower levels, down 
to the borders ofthe stream. There is, however, an utter absence of regu- 
larity, and no gradual slope, all changes of level being by steps. From 
Pottenstein the view of the valley is exceedingly striking, and quite unri- 
valled by the most picturesque limestone scenery in any part of England. 

Besides the romantic scenery of these valleys, which are numerous 
and without exception interesting, the road over the hill-tops, which toge- 
ther form a kind of broken table-land, is also well worth following. There 
is a road of this kind leading to Baireuth, and several others, all of which 
come down occasionally into the valleys, and present a never-ending suc- 
cession of steep ascents and difficult descents. 

Baireuth is a pretty town, only moderately lively. It contains seve- 
ral large public buildings and squares, decorated with statues, but very 
few of the inhabitants seem to think it necessary to show themselves. 
About a mile and a half from the town is one of the Bavarian prisons, 
managed on the principle of making the prisoners partly earn their own 
living by the work they do. The marbles and granites of the neighbour- 
hood are there worked, and the result is satisfuctory. They offer great 
variety, and are well adapted both for furniture and public monuments. 
There is also here a very ingenious and beautiful manufacture of straw- 
work, something in the style of Tunbridge ware of inlaid wood. The 
prices of the articles manufactured are very low indeed, hardly sufficient, 
one would think, to pay for the material used. The number of prisoners 
that can be kept here is about four hundred, and these are mostly incar- 
cerated for long periods. To the eye there was nothing disagreeable in 
the appearance of the men, and every thing was clean and comfortable 
to an unusual extent. Speaking is only allowed for half an hour at bed- 
time. 

From Baireuth there is a branch rail to Neuenmarkt, on the main 
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line from Frankfort to Leipzig; and having thus again brought the 
reader into communication with Bradshaw, we may fitly conclude with a 
few general remarks. 

In these days of rapid locomotion and well-travelled high-roads, it is 
something to be able to point out a whole district, consisting of several 
large, ancient, and picturesque towns, situated in a beautiful country, and 
a tolerably extensive tract of plains, hills, and valleys, affording a large 
variety of striking scenery, all so rarely visited by English people that 
during the present year there were hardly any in the towns, and none to 
be heard of in the country. We were, indeed, told that two Americans 
had been among the visitors at Streitburg last year, and it was hoped that 
some time or other there might be a return of such rare strangers. Evi- 
dently, the English tourist has yet to make the acquaintance of the inns 
and lodging-houses of the cavern-district. 

Owing perhaps to this extreme rarity of our fellow-countrymen, the 
prices of all kinds of accommodation and food are as primitive as if travel- 
ling were still a rare luxury. It is positively refreshing to an old traveller 
to escape from the stereotyped extras of the Rhine hotels, and find a 
really excellent table-d’hdte supplied at the old price of one shilling 
sterling per head, all other charges being in proportion. 

The style of living in these out-of-the-way resorts is simple, but not 
at all disagreeable. Coffee in the early morning, a walk before the heat 
of the day sets in, dinner at half-past twelve, an afternoon nap, coffee 
again at four, and supper at seven,—have a wonderful effect on the jaded 
system, even without the sour whey and decoction of ferns and cabbage 
that are recommended to those who place themselves under medical 
advice. 

Let it be understood, however, that the resident doctor at Streitburg 
is really a most intelligent and well-instructed, as well as a very agreeable 
man. His summers are occupied in looking after his numerous patients; 
but during the seven months when no patients appear, he is quite as much 
occupied, in exploring the caverns, collecting and arranging the natural 
history of the neighbourhood, and preparing himself and his place for the 
succeeding season. He is the fortunate possessor of one of the finest and 
most perfect skeletons of the great bear of the caverns that has ever been 
found, and before next summer this, with many other interesting speci- 
mens, will be added to the numerous objects of interest in his posses- 
sion in a museum he is about to construct. 

Little Switzerlands, as exemplified in Northern Bavaria, are then by 
no means to be déspised. They are near at hand, and yet little visited by 
the English tourist. They are very accessible, and very cheap. They are 
provided with all essentials of comfort, and they possess, in wonderful per- 
fection, that combination of rock, wood, and water that is required to 
attract the lover of nature, of art, and of sport. 
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The Second Cime of Asking. 


Tue rays of the afternoon sun, slanting in at the second-floor window of 
a dull London house, fell with a jaundiced stare on the figure of Janet 
Reeve seated before her easel, palette, matl-stick, and brushes in hand, 
painting away, very hard at work indeed. There were two windows in 
the room; but from one the light was entirely excluded, while it was only 
partially admitted at the other, the lower half of the shutters being closed 
and barred. The day was fading. Dusky shadows were huddling together 
in the corners of the room; outlines were losing edge and crispness ; even 
the square of light pouring in at the half-window was becoming more and 
more blurred as to shape. Evening was sponging out the demarcations 
between light and shade. Upon Janet’s head, which met them in full 
career, the rays fell less and less intensely. Not so clearly to be seen 
now was the half-halo on the left side of her head, weaving such golden 
threads into the plaiting of her hair; less distinctly marked now was the 
brightness on her neck, and the streak of light which, falling on her 
shoulder, ran down her arm on to the pink-tipped thumb as it came 
through the hole in the palette. She had been some time painting, to 
judge by the confusion into which her semicircle of colours was growing. 

A faint voice in the adjoining apartment called, “Janet.” Instantly 
she put down her brushes, and moved quickly and lightly to the door 
leading into the next room. A small tire was glowing in the grate; 
opposite to the fire a faded, feeble, sickly-looking woman, with many 
wrappings of dressing-gowns and shawls about her, reclined on a sofa. 

“ How are you now, mother dear?” asked Janet in her sweet soft 
voice, and she bent down and kissed the poor woman tenderly. 

The invalid did not speak, but her loving glance thanked the in- 
quirer. 

“ How cold your hands are!” she said presently ; and rubbed Janet’s 
taper fingers between her own thin, white, transparent hands. “ Are you 
not tired, Janet ?” 

“No, not very.” But the voice sounded a little wearied, and the look 
which accompanied it was rather worn and sad. 

“ You will overwork yourself, my child. Leave off for to-night, dear. 
Come and sit by the fire, and rest; and presently we'll have candles 
lighted, and then tea, and a little reading from the new book.” 

There was all the customary paraphernalia of a sick room: the table 
with its numerous bottles and glasses ; pillows and wrappings and books 
strewed about here and there with the carelessness of languor and sickness. 

“ A little longer, mother, and then I'll stop—only a very little; but 
I have something I want very much to finish, if the light will only hold 
out. Try and sleep, it will rest you before tea, and then you'll be quite 
ready for a chat and a read by and by.” 
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With her careful tender hand she smoothed the shawls about the 
invalid, readjusted her pillow, kissed her again, and then passed into the 
outer room to resume her work. But the light had dimmed very much 
since she had quitted her easel. She turned her pale thoughtful face 
towards the sky with something of a reproachful look,—a silent protest 
against the desertion of day and the usurpation of night,—and she pressed 
her hands upon her forehead. Then she resolutely took up her brush, and 
for a few minutes, in spite of the waning light, continued to paint. 

There was a slight tap at the door; not the door of the invalid’s 
room, but another door leading on to the staircase. 

“Come in,” said Janet. _ 

The door was opened slowly, as though by some one in doubt, and a 
man entered. 

“Come in. What is it?” said Janet, without looking up from her 
- work. 

The man approached her slowly, shading his eyes with his hand, as 
though blinded by the change from the dark staircase to the compara- 
tively high light of the room. He was tall, sunburnt, bearded, rather 
rough in dress. His eyes wandered round the room, searching for the 
voice for a second or two before he discovered Janet, half hidden by her 
easel. Then he moved towards her. 

Roused probably by the sound of a footstep different to that she had 
expected, Janet rose up suddenly. Her glance fell at once upon the man 
standing full in the yellow light. A look of amazement, of pain, almost 
of fear, crossed her face; her breath became short, and, aghast, she 
stretched forth her hand. 

“ Hugh !” she murmured. 

He hurried to her with a nervous anxiety. He took her outstretched 
hand, and clasped it fondly in his own. 

“Dear Janet!” he said. 

And for a few moments they remained so. Then, very white, and 
trembling very much, Janet would have fallen if he had not caught her in 
his arms and supported her. She did not faint, but she was very weak 
and greatly agitated. 

“TI was wrong to come so suddenly,” he said. “I have frightened 
you.” 

“No, it is nothing. I get so abstracted over my work, that a very 
little startles and unnerves me.” 

“Let me unbar the shutter and open the window; the fresh air will 
revive you.” 

“No. My mother is asleep; the noise might waken her. Her health 
is much shaken, and I should be sorry if she were to be disturbed.” 

“Ts she ill—seriously ill ?” 

“ Oh, indeed, I hope not ; but she is not strong, and the changes that 
have come upon us—” 

Her voice faltered, and she stopped. Hugh glanced at her pale face, 
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her frail pliant form, her white fingers twisting and plaiting themselves 
together with a nervous unconsciousness. 

“ And you yourself, Janet,—are you well ?” 

“Oh, quite well.” 

A pause, and then— 

“ You little thought to see me, Janet?” he said. ‘Iam sure I must 
have been quite the last person in your thoughts.” 

“ We have often thought of you,” she said,—“ often, very often ; but 
I own I did not think to see you here, now.” 

“ You have thought of me often,—and kindly ?” 

“Oh, yes, Hugh, always kindly.” 

“God bless you for it, Janet,” he said in a low moved voice, and he 
turned towards the picture on the easel. 

“T am but a poor judge; still I think a good thing must strike 
home to every one, and tell its goodness. This seems to me especially 
beautiful.” 

“Tt is too dark now to see it fairly, Hugh. You must come and look 
at it by daylight.” 

But he took the chair and sat down determinedly before the painting. 
He gave it a long, earnest, admiring examination, with Janet standing 
by him, now and then nervously pointing out her intentions, or timidly 
qualifying his strong praise of the work. 

It was a sea-coast scene. The cliffs struck with a ghostly whiteness 
against the swarthy, tumbled sky. The waves rose erect, curved down, 
and in an angry somersault broke into foam. On the shingle lay a lifeless 
figure, flung ashore by the tide. It was a sailor-boy, quite dead, with tan- 
gled sea-weed gathered about his hair and hands, and the water streaming 
from his clothes. Over him bent a simple peasant woman, a sick anguish 
quivering in her face. She had recognised her only son in the washed-up 
corpse, and the religion of grief was sanctifying her homeliness. 

“Tt is very beautiful;” and he took her hand kindly. “You were 
always clever with your pencil, Janet.” 

“Tt was as well,” she answered. “TI studied carefully during my 
father’s lifetime, and now, by working hard, I can earn enough to sup- 
port myself and aid my mother.” She said this hesitatingly, as though 
desirous to inform him of her real circumstances, and yet unwilling to 
linger on the subject. But she could not continue. She turned to some- 
thing else. 

“ When did you arrive, Hugh ?” 

“Only yesterday. You are the first person I have seen. Why 
should I not plainly tell you so? We parted sadly enough; but there 
need be no sadness in our meeting now. There is none, Janet?” 

“No, no, dear,” she said hurriedly, giving a nervous pressure to his 
hand, and bending down her head. 

How tenderly he gazed upon her; how he watched the trembling of 
her eyelids as a tear severed itself into a diamond garland upon the lashes! 
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“You heard of our trouble, and came home to see if you could aid us?” 

“No, Janet,” he replied mournfully, with a glance at the crape trim- 
ming of her dress. “I did not know of it, or I should have come home 
sooner—long since. I read of your father’s death in the newspapers. I 
burned to write to you a few lines about it, if only to assure you—but 
I couldn’t do it. I did not know,”—he looked round the room,—plain, 
unfurnished, whitewashed. He hesitated to allude to the only too appa- 
rent poverty of the place. The pause and the action were as good as 
words. 

“We are poor,” said Janet nervously, “but we are not unhappy, not 
discontented. I work hard, but then I like work,—it distracts my mind ; 
and work is pleasant if one has an object to gain by it, and it is a real 
joy to me to assist my mother as much as ever I can. And I am suc- 
cessful too. I have four pupils; my paintings readily find purchasers. I 
can sell all I finish, although I have not much time for work; I have 
even had commissions.” 

“© Janet, is this indeed so,—you have to toil for your bread? And 
your father—” 

“He was not himself, Hugh, when he died,” Janet broke in warmly 
and abruptly. ‘Mind that. Trouble, or rather the expectation of trou- 
ble, had turned his brain, or he never would have raised his hand against 
his own life; never else. Don’t think harshly of him; don’t wrong him 
by one unjust suspicion. He was all goodness and kindness. He was a 
fond, loving father. Pity him that he sunk down before the misfortune 
he should have risen against and fought through. But ill success followed 
ill success. Things became hopelessly entangled. His pride was cruelly 
stricken, His reason gave way, and one fatal night—God forgive him !— 
he was not himself, and he did not, could not, know what he did !” 

She covered her face with her hands. A look of extreme pain crossed 
Hugh’s face, as he brushed the hair from his damp forehead, and strode 
by and down the room. Suddenly he came to her again, and took her 

and. 

“ Janet, it is five years since I went away. I quitted you upon what 
seemed a strange impulse,—a sudden outburst of temper. I have come 
back now, changed in some things, not in all,—bettered, I hope. Ihave a 
confession to make, which I have come back purposely to make. All may 
as well be said now, at our first meeting, as at any other time. Will you 
hear me?” | 

She answered only by a timid bow of assent. He paused a moment, 
as though uncertain how to commence. There was a forced calm about 
his manner and words, but his voice was low, now and then breaking and 
failing altogether. 

“Our dead fathers long ago planned our union,—it was their pet pro- 
ject. My father died, breathing into the ear of yours a fond hope that 
still the thing would be. We were brought up together, and soon learned 
the future projected for us. This moved us little at the time, perhaps ; 
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the present was so happy, and the hereafter seemed so far off. A great 
affection bound us together ; at least it always seemed so to me, though 
we never stayed to appraise and weigh and count it, but took it all for 
granted ; never soiled it with words, or exposed it to the air, but 
wrapped it up well in our hearts. A change came, however. Children’s 
gambols cannot last for ever. I was sent abroad to finish my education. 
My own father dead, yours took his place. I was to travel; to learn life; 
acquire manners, polish, fashion. I was not a very apt student, and in 
due time came back home again, not much improved, I take it, by my 
absence. 

“You remember, Janet, the pretty country-house your father occu- 
pied five years ago; the flat Hertfordshire country dying out in the 
distance in a straight blue streak,—the white house, with its trellis-work 
mask, the wooden porch leading on to the velvet lawn, which not a daisy 
was allowed to speck, though the seven-sister roses would ever snow their 
scented leaves over it. You remember how one summer evening I came 
to you, sitting in the porch; broke in upon your tranquillity, took the 
book from your hand, and, while the twilight was fainting into night, 
asked you to carry out our fathers’ project. And you—” 

“ Yes, yes, Hugh! I know. No more—no more!” 

“ How in a rage I flung myself from you, walked fiercely up the 
lawn, lashing at the poor flower-beds with my whip. I was an insolent 
suitor,—negligent, cold, imperious in manner; not paying the homage I 
should have paid to your beauty, Janet; not appreciating by one half 
your worth; no, not even doing justice to the true love I had for you, 
Janet. I asked you to become my wife,—as though in a dull, mechani- 
cal way it behoved us to fulfil our fathers’ plan; said little of my love,— 
not a word of your happiness; sought your heart, yet seemed to give 
you nothing in return.” 

“Oh, Hugh, it is better to forget all this.” 

“Tt is better to remember. I cannot tell you how your rejection 
wounded me,—not merely in my pride, but in my love. For I did love 
you, Janet, heartily, fervently, though my manner was rude, and my 
words sounded vain and cold. A great rage possessed me; my disap- 
pointment took me out of myself. My heart seemed suddenly changed 
and hardened against you, every body, every thing. I abandoned my- 
self to a frenzied bitterness. I determined to quit England, vowing I 
would never, never return. I took a passage for Sydney in a ship sailing 
from Plymouth, writing merely a brief note to your father, informing him 
of what I had done. ‘To youl wrote no word,—sent no message,—never 
said good by, even. It seems now scarcely credible that I could have so 
parted from you; but I hardly knew what I did. Don’t let me tire you. 
You know already how the ship was wrecked within sight of shore,— 
it made noise enough at the time, both here and there,—outside the 
Sydney Heads, close on to the Gap. We had made a rapid run—had been 
out eighty days only. ‘There is a sort of sailor's pride about making @ 
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quick passage ; of being out less time by some few hours than other ships. 
So we made for shore when we ouglit to have stood out to sea waiting for 
daylight, for it was blowing hard, and the night was rainy and pitch 
dark. By some fearful mistake about the lights, the North End of the 
Gap was held to be the North Head. There was a sudden cry of ‘ break- 
ers!’ The helm was put hard to starboard, to bring the ship round. We 
were on a dead lee-shore. Almost immediately the ship struck—was 
lifted off, and then flung again broadside on the rocks. The scieaming 
passengers hurried on deck from their berths. For a few minutes there 
was hope that the ship would hold together, and all might yet be well. 
Then the decks burst up from the pressure of the water; the good sbip 
was torn into a thousand pieces, and all on board, a helpless, huddled, 
frightened flock, were hurled into the boiling sea. With three others I 
found myself holding on to a piece of plank. A huge wave broke over us, 
and washed away two. Another wave came, tore me from the plank, 
and hurled me on to the rocks, bruised, bleeding, half maddened by the 
terrors ofthe scene. I scrambled on to a higher shelving rock above me, 
before the wave should return and drag me back again to destruction. 
From this I climbed still higher, and so out of reach of the waters. There 
I found, also clinging on to the rocks, with the energy of despair, another 
man, a crazed seaman, a Norwegian, who, from his weak intellect, had 
been something of a butt among the company during the voyage. Not 
another soul was saved of all the one hundred and thirty that had sailed 
from England.” 

Janet shuddered, but she did not speak. After a short pause Hugh 
resumed. 

“ For thirty-six hours we remained upon the rocks, unable to climb 
up the almost perpendicular cliff above us, or to attract the attention of 
the one or two ships that passed by far off out at sea. Beneath us the 
raging waves were still churning up the fragments of the wreck, man- 
gling the bodies of our lost companions. At length some labourers on the 
cliff perceived us. Ropes were lowered, and we were slowly hauled up 
to the top, two hundred feet above us. And we were saved: what a 
wretched fragment of the lost ship’s company!—the poor madman, 
whose feeble mind had now gone for ever, and who never ceased to moan 
a long tuneless song, and I, who seemed to have so little that could 
make life worth my having. How full of hope and plan and purpose 
were many of those who had gone down in that fearful wreck! Yet 
I was not unconscious of the great mercy that had been extended 
to me, and fervently I rendered thanks to the Heaven that had saved 
me. 

“Then a new thought came, or rather an old thought returned. Gra- 
dually I thawed back into my former self. My rage, my hardness, my bit- 
terness, seemed cast out of me like the evil spirits from the sick men of 
old. My love, buried deep in my heart, and shrouded and coffined in 
all sorts of wrong feelings, was living yet. And I set myself hard to 
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work ; gave myself up to labour with a sort of feverish earnestness, beset 
with the strange notion that I was toiling for you, Janet; that I was 
conquering myself and my proud savage nature, and somehow reforming 
myself for you. Then it came to me how utterly cold and wretched had 
been my wooing; what a miserably foolish conceit had moved me when 
I sought to wear without winning you. O Janet, how bitterly I blamed ~ 
myself; how I fed upon the memory of you! For hours I would sit dis- 
interring old things that had seemed to be for ever forgotten and gone; 
tracing you back, from the time of our last parting, as far as I could re- 
member, when you were a tiny child addressing an endless monologue 
to your doll. I could recall all our old playmate pleasures, all our long 
fireside gossips, each thing that we had ever done, or that had ever 
happened to us; could recollect your look and gesture when you spoke, 
what you said, nay, each inflexion of your voice. In spite of the dis- 
tance that severed us, all this stood out freshly and distinctly. Still more 
evident was the thought of how wretchedly I had flung from me all 
chance of making you mine. So I brooded until the thing seemed 
to grow into my mind—that I loved you ever; that I could love 
you only; and that through my own folly I had lost you. This took 
fast hold of me, day and night followed and possessed me, till it be- 
came too strong for me—till it subdued and bound me quite. Fever 
struck me down in the bush. I was positively pleased in my convales- 
cence to learn that even in my worst delirium I had been in a measure 
true to you; that your name was ever ringing from my lips; that even 
madness had not torn my love from me. I recovered from the fever, but 
the yearning to come home and seek you out again grew to be insupport- 
able. My love would not be appeased; my heart would not be quieted. 
My return home became a necessity, and I took ship for England again, 
Janet, to see you, and you only,—to make this plain confession ; to do 
now humbly and reverently what I did so wrongly and rudely five years 
back ; to tell you, Janet, that I love you with my whole soul, dearly, 
tenderly. O Janet, it cannot be that this love, so deep and strong and 
true, has no answer in your heart !” 

The blood was tingling in his face; his eyes sparkled with excitement. 
With trembling fondness he gazed on Janet, waiting her reply. She had 
scarcely stirred during his confession. With bowed head, with down- 
turned intent eyes, with tightly-clutched hands, she had stood ; not list- 
lessly, not coldly, for a flush of red was on her cheek, her heart beat 
almost audibly, and her breathing was very short and quick. And now 
he was waiting for her answer, and she must speak, she must act. But 
the words would not come. Her hands moved up mechanically to her 
parched throat; her lips parted,—but no sound issued. With all her efforts 
the words she wished to utter were still-born. Hugh suffered torture in 
her silence. The suspense was more than he could bear. 

““O Janet, don’t throw me back again; don’t tell me it can never 
be; don’t drive me to despair. Say I may hope. Say you will be mine; 
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you shall not regret it—I swear you never shall. O Janet, all man can 
do to make you happy I will do.” 

With this burst of passion, he flung himself at her feet. It was only 
so he could see the wonderful, luminous, downturned eyes. 

“Tt is not that.” The words came at last, faint, trembling, broken. 

“ You love another ?”—he started, with a scream almost of pain; a 
strange look, half rage, half despair, quivering on his white scared face. 

“No, no, Hugh dear, not so.” 

He was at her feet again directly; the voice was so gentle, so tender, 
so touching. 

“ But”’—and now the words hurried out in a nervous trembling 
stream—“ things have changed with us. You can hardly appreciate this 
just now. We do not meet as we parted. Our positions are not the same. 
Then, I was at least your equal in wealth. Non, think of me. I ama 
poor orphan, without one sou I do not earn by my own work, and earn 
hardly. Iam a teacher, a governess; artist with me is only a gentler 
name for the same thing. I know your goodness; I feel it to the full. 
1 know you would do all in your power to aid me. But, O Hugh, be 
sure it is not love, but charity you offer me.” 

He seemed deeply pained, and his eyes were full of the fondest, ten- 
derest reproach. 

“ Janet, this is cruel; this is not yourself. What difference can 
money make to ws? It cannot enhance your worth; it cannot quicken 
my love. It never would, it never could have come between us of old 
to sever us. Had I been in need, to whom should I have soonest come 
for aid but to you? O Janet, such a thought as this never would have 
parted us in the dear old days ; should it do so now ?” 

She was so agitated, she leant on the chair for support. 

“You are more generous than I am, Hugh, nobler, kinder, better in 
every way. I too have a confession to make. Hear me patiently. I do 
remember that evening in the garden-porch ; how, with a wicked, cruel 
pride, I rejected the love you proffered me. What right had I to weigh 
your words, and deem them wanting; to judge your manner, and pro- 
nounce against you? I knew you loved me. There needed no words to 
tell me that. Your life had been all kindness, goodness, love to me. 
But—I was mad. I felt the power I had gained over you. I saw that 
by one word it was mine to raise or crush. It seemed a grand thing to 
use that power; to make it known—felt; to use it even against my own 
happiness, even against you, Hugh dear. I was weak, vain, wicked. 
I turned from a love I knew—I knew was truth itself. O Hugh, for- 
give me; for I loved you,—loved you all the while. And when you 
darted away as from a snake’s bite-—when you paced the lawn angrily, 
wounded to the soul by my cruelty,—then burst upon me the full sense 
of what I had done; then I knew to what a fatal weakness I had yielded. 
And I sunk to the earth in the porch, crushed by my own act. Oh, and 
I hoped and prayed that you would come back, and speak to me once 
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again ; that some little chance might yet be given me; that I might recall 
my words; that I might confess my sin, and beg your pardon for the 
wrong I had done you. But the opportunity never came. My misdeed 
seemed irretrievable. From that hour till now I have never seen you; 
yet I have never ceased to love you. And now, and now,—O Hugh, 
dear Hugh, pity me and forgive me.” 

Another moment, and Hugh’s arms were fondly woven round her, and 
ber hot tears were damping his shoulder. With exquisite fondness he 
gazed upon her, assured and reassured her of his never- tiring love, and 
pressed her again and again to his heart. Then he brushed back the 
hair, and kissed her pure white forehead; then he smoothed on the hair 
again, and kissed that. 

“ My own dear darling little Janie!” 

And what a delicious lulled happiness there was for a few minutes! 
Suddenly Janet started away with a guilty, self-reproaching look. Quickly 
she moved towards the invalid’s room, and entered. 

“ Have you slept, mother dear?” 

The daylight was gone, but by the gleaming of the little fire in the 
low grate Janet detected a look of quiet, shrewd pleasure in the face of 
the invalid. 

“ You had forgotten me, Janet. Hush! not a word. I have not been 
to sleep, and I know all.” 

And soon Janet, blushing very much indeed, led Hugh in. He knelt 
down by the side of the couch as the invalid laid her thin hands upon 
his shoulders, and drew him affectionately towards her. 

“Oh, dear Hugh,” she said in a low voice, “treasure her, love her 
always,—: she deserves all happiness,—she is my own good darling 
daughter.” 

Hugh swore he would do so, and his words sounded full of the music 
of wath and fervour; and in a loving group the three crouched over the 
diminutive fire in the darkened room, to them gladsome and radiant 
enough, for Joy was burning a very steady light among them. It would 
be hard indeed to say which of those three was the happiest. 
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Graduation-Day at Edinburgh. 





Ir is nearly five years ago now since I left Dr. Bobus’s school at W——, 
tolerably grounded in Latin, Greek, and mathematics, and proceeded to 
Edinburgh to qualify myself for the degree of M.D. My governor drove 
me over to the railway-station, took out my ticket, and, standing on the 
platform, mingled good advices with his farewells. In a short time the 
train came up. I was thrust into a carriage; and, while my eyes were 
getting wet with the pain of my first parting, I felt my hand wrung, 
heard a sincere “God bless you, my boy,”—then the door was driven to, 
the railway-bell sounded, and before I quite came to myself we were 
rattling at a great pace through the midnight of a tunnel. It was the 
first time I had been from home, and my spirits were subdued enough as 
I sped northwards through the fair English landscape that autumn day. 
We reached Edinburgh at night, and to my hotel I at once proceeded. 
The beginning of the winter session was yet some weeks distant ; and as 
I had to pass the preliminary Latin examination at the close of October 
(for which, thanks to Dr. B., I was not particularly afraid), I yet felt 
some little preparation for the same might be advisable, to avoid all chance 
of accident. Consequently my mornings were occupied with Livy and 
Cicero, and my afternoons and evenings were at my own disposal. I 
knew no one in the metropolis of the North, and I employed my spare 
hours agreeably in looking about me. I cannot tell how often I visited the 
little chapel at Roslin ; how often I pored over the Rizzio blood-stains at 
Holyrood; how often I perused the Heart of Mid-Lothian, and visited 
every locality book in hand. In these early days the city was peopled with 
historical apparitions. Queen Mary sat in the palace beneath Arthur’s 
Seat, and grim John Knox came in to scold; Hume was musing over 
his History in St. James’s Court; with the skirling of bagpipes around 
him, Prince Charlie came riding down the crowded Canongate, and 
Flora M‘Ivor, with a white rose placed in her fair bosom, looked down 
from an upper window; Dr. Johnson and Boswell were turning into the 
Whitehorse Inn when evening fell; a lame boy named Walter Scott 
went every morning to the High School; and once a tall swarthy black- 
eyed man, with a ploughman’s stoop, came striding down the Canon- 
gate, and went into a churchyard there, and stood with cloudy eyes over 
Ferguson’s grave, and when he came out, I heard people whisper, “There 
goes Robert Burns.” Dreams like these were ever floating before my 
eyes, and hid from me the actual denizens of the place. I breathed the 
air of antiquity. At night, too, the city was to me a perpetual delight. 
Every evening there is an illumination in Edinburgh. Princes Street 
looks like a prophet’s rod breaking into fiery blossoms. The Mound 
winds up the ascent like a fiery serpent; the North Bridge bestrides with 
its lamps an abyss of gloom, and the old town climbs up to heaven in a very 
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maze and wilderness of lights. All this kind of thing was fascinating to 
a bookish young fellow who had time on his hands, and not a particle of 
care in his heart. But it was soon toend. The Latin examination-day 
and the commencement of the session were near, and so lodgings must be 
procured, books arranged, and preparations made for actual work. The 
larger proportion of working students dwell in the old town; and thither 
I repaired, and brought myself to anchor in an attic in Lothian Street, 
quite close to the University ; and in that attic I abode during the four 
years of my studentship. I have of course left it now ; but shall remember 
with pleasure while I live its dingy walls and scant accommodation. 
There I read and wrote; there in the evenings was many a tobacco parlia- 
ment held, and many a time flashed wit’s lightnings, and many a time 
roared the jolly song. Thither came the prizeman, and thither came the 
“plucked.” Days and nights happy enough! and judge my delight 
when, the other day reading George Wilson’s Life of Edward Forbes, 
I discovered that the rooms I occupied had for years been his abode, 
the noblest student (with the exception of Thomas Carlyle) that ever 
gave attendance on an Edinburgh class. Forbes had run his short and 
brilliant career before I became a student ; but Wilson was a preceptor of 
my own. He is dead now, too; but I well remember his slight figure, 
his face lined with pain, yet with a light of happiness spread over it; his 
kindling smile, his half-pleasant, half-melancholy voice. Piety the de- 
voutest, and humour the most frolicsome, dwelt together in the frail 
tabernacle of clay. It is no Hibernicism to say that he enjoyed wretched 
health ; he lived all his days on the brink of the grave. His foot had 
been amputated, and he told Thackeray once “ that his life was illustrated 
with cuts.” He worked hard at science, wrote essays delightful as those 
of Charles Lamb’s, and could at times strike the lyre of the poet. A more 
devout, kindly, humorous, sincere human being than George Wilson 
never lived; and when he died, I can fancy his spirit entered heaven 
without sense of change or feeling of unfamiliarity. Into that pure ele- 
ment he had long been endued. 

The Latin examination came off at the close of October, and nearly 
one hundred candidates appeared in the examination-room. During the 
four hours occupied by the examination, a couple of professors sat at 
either end of the room, with a keen eye for “cribs” and the transmission 
of papers from one candidate to another. It was said amongst students 
afterwards, that an unhappy wight came to grief from sending in a mas- 
terly translation of a great deal more Latin than was set down for him. 
The” poor fellow actually did not know where the extract began, and to 
make assurance doubly sure gave a long screed, faithfully transcribed from 
a translation which he had, sagaciously, brought with him. For myself, 
the examination was easy enough, and I had the satisfaction of receiving 
from the Dean next day a written certificate to the effect that I had 
passed the examination with distinction. This certificate I sent home, to 
the great delight of the governor, and to the still greater delight of Dr. 
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Bobus, who took it in the light of a personal compliment. The medical 
session began on the 1st November; and what a hurry and scurry, what 
a ringing of bells, what a crowding of portico and corridor by students 
of Literature and Divinity, Medicine and Law! The matriculation-office 
was crowded by students inscribing their names in the album, and receiv- 
ing tickets from the secretary; the library counters were stormed, and 
unhappy librarians were madly rushing hither and thither for the required 
volumes; while in the class-rooms the professors were delivering introduc- 
tory lectures, or taking class-fees, with an open volume, in which they 
were entering names, and a large pile of notes before them. At Edinburgh, 
I may observe, the students pay their fees to the respective professors ; 
not so good a system, I think, as that adopted in London, where one sum 
is paid once for all. A learned professor receiving fees in Scotch notes, 
and handing back change, irresistibly reminds one of a shopkeeper. 
After getting myself duly matriculated and entered at the library, I pro- 
ceeded to the anatomical rooms, and enlisted myself under the banner of 
Professor Goodsir. Of him I had often heard as one of the first com- 
parative anatomists in Europe; and I confess I looked upon his tall 
figure and somewhat undistinguished countenance, although undistin- 
guished it could only be called in repose,—when excited in lecture, genius 
looked out of the gray eye,—with a feeling akin to veneration. I am 
almost afraid to express the admiration and reverence I entertain for the 
professor now. “He bears a weight of learning lightly as a flower.” 
He was a close companion of Edward Forbes in the days when Edinburgh 
students were of nobler strain than they now are. He has a wonderful 
power of drawing the affections of students to himself,—a power similar 
to what Chalmers and Wilson and Sir William Hamilton wielded,—and 
which arises, not alone from great acquirement or power of imparting in- 
formation, but mainly from nobility ofnature, from simple-heartedness, 
and from every element combining “to give the world assurance of a 
man.” 

The classes generally attended during the first winter session at Edin- 
burgh are anatomy and chemistry; and this, if a man is really in earnest, 
is harder work than it at first appears. The chemistry-class meets each 
morning at 10 o’clock, when the professor prelects for an hour. Besides 
giving attendance on the lectures, I spent a certain portion of each day 
in the chemical laboratory. The anatomy-class meets at 2 o'clock, the 
demonstration-class at 4; and several hours a day are spent in dissec- 
tions. This university work, if accompanied with any amount of reading 
on the subjects of study, with some slight attention to French or German, 
and with an occasional hour spent in my excellent friend Mr. Franca- 
lanza’s gymnasium opposite the College, constitutes a very respectable 
amount of work for six winter months. And as a class medical students 
at Edinburgh work well: of course, there, as elsewhere, a certain number 
of fellows knock about class-room and hospital and make no progress, go 
up for examination to be ruthlessly “ plucked,” and then after a year or 
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two emigrate to some other school where a degree may be more easily 
obtained, or, disappointed and hopeless, sink into private life. Many of 
these have I known, some of them from America and the Indies, full of 
brilliant spirits, with plenty of cash in pocket, fond of listening to the 
chimes at midnight, filled with a perfect hatred of books and bookish 
ways, haunters of “ Rutherford’s” and the “ Student’s Gallery,” heroes in 
snow-bail fights, and whose friends across the wave frequently wonder 
why they and their diplomas are so “lang a coming.” But as a class 
medical students in my time at Edinburgh worked well. Although 
composing one of the number, I am bound to say that a finer set of fel- 
lows never left academical halls than the sixty-seven medical graduates 
oflast August. Macleod, Pettigrew, Berryman, Steele, and the rest,—old 
class-fellows, old companions,—I, who for four years have walked the 
hospital with you, have sat under the same professors, have made resound 
the quadrangle of Alma Mater,—I, who may never see one of you again, 
here, on Temple Bar, wave you all an affectionate farewell. For each 
of you is a destiny shaped. And whether you serve in army or navy, 
whether you labour in large town or country district, whether you 
desert medicine for pure science or literature, working out passionate 
dream and ambition of youth, may success go with you! This chiefly do 
I pray, that of no one of you be it fated to bring a smooth and youthful 
countenance to the grave, like many whom we have known, fellow-stu- 
dents and fellow-aspirants; but that when the “shadow feared of man” 
touches you, may it touch honourable gray hairs, and stiffen hands that 
have been diligent in working, and stop hearts that have been homes of 
good thoughts, full of love to God and man. Vale! Vale! 

The summer session at Edinburgh begins in May, and the University 
is deserted then by all but medical students. During the summer session, 
students of the first or second years busy themselves with botany and 
natural history; those more advanced, with clinical medicine and sur- 
gery, medical jurisprudence and medical psychology. The natural-his- 
tory lectures are delivered in the class-room at the University,—once 
made eloquent by Edward Forbes. The botanical lectures are given in 
the botanic gardens, about two miles from the city. The summer sessions 
were especially delightful to me; and that not only for the interest I took 
in natural history and botany, but from the circumstance that students 
were occasionally taken to the country by the professors of these branches, 
and had their attention directed to the open page of nature. These ex- 
cursions were singularly delightful, for in the open air professorial dignity 
was to a great extent thrown aside, and the teacher became for the time 
the companion of the student. And in these excursions, besides the in- 
formation acquired, there was the additional stimulus of fresh air, good 
health, fine scenery, and never-ending joke and fun. In these excursions 
English students had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
Frith of Forth, and “with the cold and splendour of the hills” from 
Stirling to Ben Nevis. Under Professor Allman one is set afloat on the 
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Frith, and while by the aid of the dredging machine the sea renders up 
its tenants, which are duly commented upon, look around you. Behind 
lies Edinburgh, veiled in an exquisite azure of smoke, with the more pro- 
minent objects—the Castle, the Crags, Arthur’s Seat, and one or more 
of the city spires—standing out in the clear sunshine. On the right 
is Musselburgh with its Links, beloved of golfers; Musselburgh, near 
which Dr. Carlyle lived, whose book has been charming us all lately, and 
where “ Delta” dwelt and sang and wrote Mansie Waugh; and beyond 
that, Berwick Law, and Tantallon seat of the Douglases of old, moulder- 
ing in hearing of the ocean-surge; and the Bass, prison-house of the 
Covenanters, with empty dungeons now, and chains that rust in idleness. 
The report of a gur, and, lo you! the mighty rock is dimmed with a 
cloud of sea-fowl! On the left, on the other side of the Frith, the king- 
dom of Fife sleeps in haze, with the bold rock standing above Burntisland 
over which Alexander III. broke his neck ; revealing, as the steamer pad- 
dles on, the ancient towns which boasted “schippes,” and traded with 
Holland and France, and brought home the silks which clothed the fair 
forms of the heroines, and the blood-red wine which quenched the thirst 
of the heroes of Scottish ballad; old towns, peaked and gabled, and 
full of ancient fashions, and but little changed in appearance since the 
Jameses saw them from Holyrood fretting the Fifeshire coast; roya. 
boroughs, a good deal behind the rest of the world, and with a flavour 
even yet to be detected by the exquisite olfactory nerve. Cruising and 
dredging with such scenery and associations around, with a blue sea 
beneath and a bright sky overhead, and with light hearts in our bosoms, 
was delightful. Nor were the botanical excursions less interesting. Fancy 
a band of jocund youths, with the professor at their head,—than whom a 
better pedestrian never faced road or mountain-side,—starting for a four 
days’ journey in the Highlands. Many an old castle we saw; many a 
locality hallowed by song. We watched the golden vapours towering above 
the mountains at morn, the light scarf of vapours trailing along their 
rugged breasts at noon, evening kindling loch and hill when we neared our 
hostelry. And all the way we kept a keen look-out for plant and fern, 
and surprised the loveliest children of nature in her secret recesses. And 
back we came to the city, with invigorated health, and with cases crammed 
with specimens. These specimens I have by me now, and as I turn over 
the dried skeletons, back in silent procession before the eye of the ima- 
gination come gray castle and mountain, moor and loch, the very light 
in the sky, the very shape of cloud on the hill; and again I hear the 
merry laughter of “ us youth,” as we followed the professor, when science 
and fun met together. 

Edinburgh students dwell in whatever portion of the city inclination 
or convenience may dictate, and in consequence there is but little of what 
is called university life. This is doubtless a defect; but it does not ex- 
tend so far as may be supposed. Although residing apart, the students, 
from a community of study and interest, are thrown much together. 
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There are various societies connected with the University which bring the 
best men into communication. Medical students are eminently grega- 
rious, and in the evenings there are continual meetings in each other’s 
rooms. And at these meetings, so far as my experience went, there is 
but little waste of time or of means. The conversation is chiefly “shop.” 
The lectures read during the day are discussed; some knotty point encoun- 
tered in reading is made subject of talk, and every one brings to its solu- 
tion what amount of light he may be possessed of. And if, all the time, 
there is considerable laughter, and the fume of the weed is continually 
ascending, and if, as it waxes late, the jolly song is sung with a roaring 
chorus, startling the pedestrian in the quiet street, and if before parting 
the punch-bow] is drained, who shall blame us? One cannot be poring over 
books all day, and the best man in the examination-room is the loudest 
and merriest at these innocent symposia. During my stay at Edinburgh, 
the only occasions in which students of all the Faculties were melted down 
into one, and became as it were one brotherhood, were the election of Mr. 
Gladstone and the great snow-ball riot. What'a quadrangle it was on 
the day of the election! what a perfect tumult of heads, above which some 
ambitious orator appeared ! 


“ A moment seen, then lost for ever.” 


What shouting and yelling! what fighting, hooting, and general St. 
Patrick’s-day in the morning! A local celebrity, an Edinburgh Lord of 
Session, was the opponent of the illustrious Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and I am proud to say that the medical students to a man voted for Glad- 
stone. We carried him to the head of the poll by a couple of hundred 
votes. I was present of course at the installation, and heard the great 
orator speak. Never can I forget the sight as he stood before us in his 
gorgeous robes of office. Memorable for ever to me will be his worn and 
thoughtful face, the solemn tones of his voice when he spoke of the im- 
portance of time, and the raised forefinger with which he hushed the 
mighty hall. Gladstone doubling up Disraeli, and carrying fire and 
terror into the ranks of the Opposition, must be a pretty enough thing to 
hear and see, but I doubt if he ever looked so well or spoke so impres- 
sively as when he addressed the students of Edinburgh. The snow-ball 
riot was rather a disgraceful business to all concerned, that is, to students 
and police. The course of study was interrupted for several days; one or 
two of the professors, attempting to quell the tumult, were irreverently 
bonneted; a great many windows were broken, and a few heads. Several 
heated students were allowed to cool themselves in police-cells. Thereafter 
there was a dreary trial before the sheriff, and the whole thing ended. It 
was a great thing to talk about at the time, and was the occasion amongst 
us of many an inflammatory speech. The rumpus is all over now, with 
its hot passions; the broken panes are mended, and the broken heads 
healed. So it always is. Oblivion follows close on our footsteps. Yellow 
corn is at this moment waving on Waterloo, where British squares crum- 
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bled before Napoleon’s artillery, and where French cuirassier rolled over 
with a bullet in his brain. Stand on the ridge of Inkermann just now, 
and you would never think that one misty morning mounds of gray- 
coated Russian dead covered the slope, and that English bear-skins lay 
thick upon the crest. And so even to foolish students the greatest snow- 
ball riot fades away into the past, and becomes naught. 

The course of study for the degree of M.D. at Edinburgh occupies 
four years; and the first professional examination, as it is called, takes 
place at the close of the third session. Candidates are then examined in 
anatomy, chemistry, physiology, natural history, and botany. This exa- 
mination is conducted by written papers, and, like the final one a year 
later, extends over two days. Thereafter, except in cases of first-class 
men, whose written papers are deemed satisfactory, there is an oral exami- 
nation. At the close of the oral, 4/. 4s. are paid to the Dean, being a 
portion of the graduation-fee, amounting to 25/. Students consider this 
examination harder than the other, and certainly with some reason, if one 
may judge from the number of the “ plucked.” The second examination 
takes place during the June or July of the candidate’s closing session, 
and comprises all the subjects on which he has given attendance, with an 
additional exercise on prescriptions: The prescription exercise is some- 
what severe to many fellows ; like the highest barrier or the widest brook 
in a steeple-chase, horse and rider often come to grief there. But the 
disabled are either sent to grass for another year, or struggle through 
somehow ; and by the middle of July the examinations are passed, the 
classes are closing, prizes are being delivered, and preparations made for 
the ceremonial of graduation, which, with a certain amount of splendour, 
closes the academical year at Edinburgh as a crimson sunset closes the 
long summer day. 

Previous to graduation, each candidate for the degree must hand in 
to the Dean of the Medical Faculty an original dissertation on some sub- 
ject connected directly or indirectly with medicine; and on the last day 
of July the men are assembled to defend their theses. On the morning 
of that day, a professor, with a bundle of theses before him, and the 
trembling authors thereof, are shut up in a room, and the business proceeds. 
The same sort of torture is being proceeded with under the superintendence 
of professors in half a dozen other class-rooms. The professor lifts up 
a thesis; the unhappy candidate is called up by name, and is there for a 
quarter of an hour puzzled by professorial ingenuity, floored by profes- 
sorial questioning, and generally “heckled,” like a parliamentary candidate 
on the hustings whose political views have not been very clearly rendered 
in foregone speeches. The torture, though severe, is short, and in an hour 
or two the whole thing is over, and, lo, there dawns upon the University 
First of August, the Graduation-Day ! 

The graduation took place this year in the General Assembly Hall 
on the Castle Hill, at ten o’clock. The candidates had to be present at 
nine, for the purpose of robing and getting themselves properly mar- 
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shaled and arranged. When this part of the business, which was strictly 
private, was satisfactorily concluded, we were conducted by the Dean of 
the Medical Faculty into the crowded hall. After we were seated, the 
University officer, silver mace in hand, appeared heading the procession 
of the principal professors and other officials. The venerable Principal, 
Sir David Brewster, took the chair; the professors grouped themselves on 
either side. There was, however, no very great professorial display on 
the occasion: Fraser the metaphysician was absent; so also was Blackie, 
that Scot of Scotsmen, for whom the thistle forms the sweetest nosegay, 
and the bagpipe discourses the most exquisite melody. Aytoun also was 
absent, poet, parodist, wit, historian (for is he not author of a Life of Rich- 
ard the Lion-hearted ?), and most genial man, at this moment perhaps the 
bright consummate flower of Scottish literature. The meeting was opened 
by the Professor of Divinity craving the Divine blessing on the ceremonial. 
Then Professor Kelland read to the graduates an extensive Latin oath, of 
which neither he nor we probably understood a word. Then the Dean 
of the Medical Faculty introduced the graduates to the Senatus Academi- 
cus. Then one by one, in alphabetical order, we entered our names in the 
Sponsio, bent fora moment before the Principal, had a black-velvet bon- 
net placed on our heads and a Latin sentence muttered over us, and 
returned to our places—Doctors of Medicine. Then Professor Allman, 
the promoter for the year, addressed us for the space of half an hour; 
then the Dean of the Medical Faculty intimated that the professors 
would extend to us the right hand of fellowship; and then there was a 
hearty shaking of hands all round, with laughter and words of cordial 
welcome and encouragement, and then we struggled out of the hall with 
the retreating crowd; and in a few minutes, with I confess a certain be- 
wilderment of brain, I found myself standing on the Castle Hill, diploma- 
case in hand, and warranted to dispense “ with the Sixth Commandment.” 

And so the pleasant days of studentship are over. A distinct period 
and section of my life has come to a close. Writing here to-day, and 
looking out at intervals on the Surrey wheat-fields, in which the reaping- 
hook is being thrust, the four years I spent in the northern metropolis 
seem strangely distant and remote. Yet the lessons I learned there, and 
the days I spent there, are too pleasant to be quite forgotten. On the 
overland route these things will be with me; and haply when I repose 
beneath cool verandah or shadowing palm, and when Rajah’s palace or 
ruined temple is palpitating through the ardours of the sunlight, a cooler 
clime will rise before the eye of the imagination,.and once more I shall 
behold the Bridge, the Castle, Calton Hill, and Arthur’s Seat, or listen te 
the Professor’s voice in the class-rooms so long familiar to me. 


M.D. Epi. 
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My Cutor's Cousin. 





I’ve loved—and loved—and loved—and loved 
Of dainty damsels full a dozen, 
But none my bosom ever moved 
So deeply as my Tutor’s Cousin. 
And that was—well, some years ago, 
My first affection, whose impression 
To passions since, eleven or so, 
Has never granted a concession. 


It was before this beard was down— 
When I was reading hard for College. 
Her eyes were soft, her hair was brown, 
Her lips were honey—to my knowledge. 
Sweet seventeen—of artless grace— 
Tiny yet powerful, like a fairy— 
With winning witchery in her face. 
Her smiles were spells—her name was Mary. 


In that old garden ‘neath the limes, 

Where I believed I studied Plautus,— 
The book unopened, scores of times 

My worthy Tutor might have caught us, 
But did not! Could he plan a match, 

Or was he blind? I think the latter. 
A younger son was no great catch ; 

The curate’s income had been fatter. 


And yet we twain were not adept 
At veiling our devout distraction ; 
Our love from its concealment crept 
In every word and every action. 
In trifles deadly earnest, I 
Displayed my soul—the world might con it— 
Handing a tea-cup with a sigh— 
A plate, as if my heart were on it. 


Our eyes discoursed, devoid of shame, 
The language that affection teaches. 

E’en Hodge the gardener saw our flame, 
And watched it ripen with his peaches 
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As side by side we used to stand, 

And note him hang the nets across ’em, 
Eyeing the myrtles close at hand, 

And wishing they were orange-blossom. 


The peaches to perfection grew 
Downy and soft, and sweet as nectar : 
I know I carried one or two 
In rivalry to twit the Rector. 
The flame? Well, some untimely fruits 
Fell from the boughs, and, clean forgotten, 
Lay in the grass about the roots, 
Amid the leaves and herbage rotten. 


I wrote her verses—on the whole 

Not worse than prose—to tell my passion. 
I deem’d I had a poet’s soul, 

And wore my hair in poet’s fashion. 
I sent some verses to our Post 

(A neighbouring chemist used to edit),— 
Was’t she or I that blushed the most 

In *‘ Poet’s Corner’? when we read it? 


That shady garden ’neath the limes 
Supplied my verse with trope and figure, 
Gave local colour to my rhymes, 
And lent my similes a vigour. 
Within the wall that closed it round 
Grew all the flowers of my speeches : 
Her eye in larkspurs likeness found, 
Her cheeks embodiment in peaches. 


But not content the lyre to strike, 
At once a Raffaele and Torquato, 
With likenesses—but most unlike— 
I filled the fly-leaves of my Plato. 
I took the book to College—there 
The lads in lecture used to score ’em 
With wit and scandal, till they were 
Sketches—cum notis variorum. 


Alas, when thus two years had flown, 
Summoned by stern matriculators, 
I for the city left the town 
And Mary’s arms for Alma Mater’s. 
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She was to go as governess 
To Mr. Marrable’s, the brewer : 
I know I wished her beauty less, 
Or that his grown-up sons were fewer! 


At last the parting came. My heart— 

For years I vowed I would preserve it her ; 
And she protested, on her part, 

To life’s last sigh to love her Servitor. 
Then the guard’s horn began to wind : 

The coach, with piled-up luggage toppling, 
Drove off; and she was left behind, 

In misery—and pearl-gray poplin. 


Her hair (within that locket worn 
She gave me at our final farewell) 
Lay next my heart, until the morn 
My punt was foundered in the Cherwell. 
Her portrait (with a long white throat, 
And eyes devoid of speculation) 
Was in the pocket of the coat 
I somehow lost at Swindon Station. 


I should have writ her scores of notes, 
Of billets-doux and protestations ; 
But then the First Term one devotes 
Entirely to Examinations ;— 
The Second manages to go 
In suppers, wines, and such refections. 
And—then—the—next—Well! this I know, 
I lost her notes and their directions. 


So Time has passed. And here I am, 
A Senior Fellow of St. Peter’s ; 
A pastor, with a flock to cram 
With logic and the Latin metres. 
And Mary! She—You like this port, 
Some of my own peculiar dozen, 
Not Common-Room? ’*Twas got of Short— 
The husband of my Tutor's Cousin ! 
Tuomas Hoop. 
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Extravaganza and Spectacle. 


By J. R. PuancneE, 





“Tt is the cause !—It is the cause, my soul!” 





“Ou, Mr. Planché, you have much to answer for!” I have been told 
this by several managers, and many friends and patrons of the drama. 
Well, Iam going to answer for—myself. That is not much, you may say. 
However, let us see how far I ought in justice to be called upon to 
answer for others. The first count in the indictment, taking my offences 
chronologically, charges me with creating, encouraging, and abetting a 
vicious taste for spectacle, which has seriously affected the health of the 
highest order of the drama, and inflicted ruinous expenses upon all 
classes of managers. The second, with having, against the peace of 
our Sovereign Lady the Queen, originated, written, and represented, or 
caused to be written and represented, divers and sundry entertainments 
for the stage called burlesques or extravaganzas, to the grievous bodily 
harm of the minor drama, and the utter destruction of her Majesty’s 
English, contrary to the statute of Lindley Murray, in such case made 
and provided. ‘he third count is almost the echo of the first, and sets 
forth that, not content with the injury done to the classical drama of the 
country by overlaying it with dresses and decorations, said defendant did 
annually for many years, to wit, on the 26th day of December, and oc- 
casionally also on Easter Monday, cause certain scenes, called “last 
scenes” to be exhibited in said burlesques or extravaganzas, on which vast 
sums of money were wantonly, wastefully, and unnecessarily expended, to 
the great loss of the lessee, and encouragement of the said vicious taste 
for spectacle, &c. &c. &c. Now to all these charges defendant pleads 
“Not guilty,” and puts himself upon his country. What are the facts 
of the case as far as I am concerned? I will throw them into the form 
of a narrative ; a fragment of autobiography which, for those who con- 
cern themselves about things theatrical, may have some interest, as I 
must necessarily speak of persons of far greater importance than myself, 
and of whom any little characteristic anecdote cannot fail to be accept- 
able. 

It was in the autumn of the year 1821 (just forty years ago) that I 
had the honour of being introduced to Mr. Charles Kemble, by a mutual 
friend who was his neighbour at Bayswater. I had then been writing 
for the stage for three years, my first attempt, Amoroso, King of Little 
Britain, a burlesque, having been produced at Drury Lane in 1818. 
“The author!” wrote an atrabilious critic in Blackwood,—“ but even the 
shoeblacks of Paris call themselves marchands de cirage!’ These were 
hard lines to swallow ; but they didn’t choke me. They only determined 
me to try and write better. Of this, however,anon. My introduction to 
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Mr. Charles Kemble, who assumed at the close of the season 1821-2, unfor- 
tunately for himself, the management of Covent Garden Theatre, led to my 
writing the operas of Maid Marian, Cortez, and Oberon ; but, at the very 
commencement of our acquaintance, I had remarked to him that it had 
always struck me there was something very absurd in seeing twelve or 
twenty-four soldiers in red tunics trimmed with yellow lace, and as many 
in blue similarly ornamented, representing the armies of England and 
France in King John on one night, and in Henry V. the next,—or fight- 
ing in the reign of Henry IV. “ by Shrewsbury clock” on Monday, and 
in precisely the same dresses doing battle at Bosworth under Richard the 
Third on the Monday following; that I really knew nothing about cos- 
tume, and that it might seem presumptuous in me to question what Mr. 
John Kemble had done for the stage in that respect, but that surely 
some alteration in dress and armour must have occurred in the space of 
two or three hundred years ; that our Life Guards no longer wore cocked 
hats, powder, and pigtails, as I could remember their doing when a child ; 
that with a little trouble something more like accuracy might be arrived at, 
and that it was desirable even for the sake of variety. Mr. Charles Kemble, 
who was then contemplating the revival of several of Shakespeare’s his- 
torical plays, was pleased with the notion, and at his request I agreed to 
look up the authorities, and make some designs for the whole of the 
dresses in King John, to begin with,—gratuitously, I beg leave to say, 
solely and purely for that love of the stage which has ever induced me 
to sacrifice all personal consideration to what I sincerely believed would 
tend to elevate as well as adorn it. I obtained introductions to Mr. 
Francis Douce and Dr. (afterwards Sir Samuel) Meyrick, and to those 
celebrated antiquaries I am indebted for any little reputation I have since 
acquired in archeology. The former had assisted Mr. John Kemble 
when he introduced several alterations in the costume and scenery of 
Shakespeare’s plays, particularly those founded on Roman history; for 
which latter, however, he drew his materials from the columns and arches 
of the emperors, and not from contemporaneous republican authorities. 
When urged to do so, and “reform it altogether,” he exclaimed to Mr. 
Douce, in a tone almost of horror, “ Why, if I did, sir, they would call me 
an antiquarian!” ‘And this to me, sir,” said the dear old gentleman, 
when he told me of the conversation,—“ to me, who flattered myself 
I was an antiquarian!” Well, Mr. Douce found I had no objection to 
run the risk of incurring such a reproach—that it was my ambition, in- 
deed, to deserve that appellation—and most liberally placed the whole of 
his magnificent collection of Mss. (now in the Bodleian Library, to which 
he bequeathed them) at my disposal. He paid me also the great compli- 
ment of lending me his fine copy of Strutt’s Dress and Habits, coloured 
expressly for him by the author. “I will lend you books, sir, because 
you love them, and will take care of them.” I think he added, “and 
will return them,”—a more uncommon virtue to possess than the two 
former. At any rate, I am proud to say that I justified his confidence. 
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Dr. Meyrick was equally kind, and of great assistance to me, for 
of armour our artists and actors knew even less than of civil costumes ; 
and never shall I forget the dismay of some of the performers when they 
looked upon the flat-topped chapels de fer (fer blanc, I confess) of the 12th 
century, which they irreverently stigmatised as stewpans ! Nothing but 
the fact that the classical features of a Kemble were to be surmounted by 
a precisely similar abomination would, I think, have induced one of the 
rebellious Barons to have appeared in it. ‘The three tremendous rounds 
of applause, however, which followed the rising of the curtain, revealing 
King John “in his habit as he lived,” or at least lies in effigy in Worces- 
ter Cathedral, surrounded by his mantled courtiers and mail-clad knights, 
relieved their minds and my own from considerable anxiety. Six-hun- 
dred-pound houses for many evenings contributed to render the reforma- 
tion of stage-costume more popular in theatrical circles ; but I had made 
two awful enemies. Mr. Fawcett, the stage-manager, considered his 
dignity offended by the production of the play being placed under my 
direction. He did not speak to me, except when obliged by business, for 
I think nearly three years; but I lived it down, and remained, I am 
happy to say, very good friends with that excellent actor to the day 
of his death. Mr. Farley—poor, dear Charles Farley—also took huff. 
He was the recognised purveyor and director of spectacle; and the 
expenditure of a few hundred pounds on any drama, except an Easter 
piece or a Christmas pantomime, was not to be tolerated. “ Besides,” 
he piteously exclaimed, “if Shakespeare is to be produced with such 
splendour and attention to costume, what am I to do for the holi- 
days?” He was not quite so openly rude to me as Fawcett, but he 
didn’t like me a bit the better then, though, thank Heaven, he also 
came round in the end, and was one of the warmest admirers of my 
Easter pieces. I am not going to weary the reader with the history of 
the revival of any of the other plays under the same management; the 
success of the first completely destroyed the prejudices against which I 
had had to contend, and the consequences are patent to the present ge- 
neration. Mr. Macready, both at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, and 
Mr. Charles Kean at the Princess’s, followed up the move with great 
taste, energy, and liberality. The latter, particularly, has exhausted all 
the present resources of a theatre in the production of the plays, not only 
of Shakespeare, but of every other author, ancient or modern, whose 
works he has represented. Madame Vestris, at the Olympic, Covent 
Garden, and the Lyceum, bestowed equal care upon comedy and the 
lighter drama ; and there is now scarcely a theatre in the metropolis where 
it would not be considered insulting to an audience to place even a farce 
upon the stage, as formerly, with two chairs and a table to do duty for 
the whole furniture of a nobleman’s drawing-room. 

That I was the original cause of this movement, I do not deny ; that, 
without fee or reward, and in defiance of every obstacle that could be 
thrown in my path by rooted prejudice and hostile interest, I succeeded 
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in the object I had honestly at heart, I am proud to declare ; but if pro- 
priety be pushed to extravagance, if what should be mere accessories 
are occasionally elevated by short-sighted managers into the principal 
features of their productions, am I fairly answerable for their suicidal 
folly? I do not “pause for a reply,” as I shall have to put the question 
again presently. 

I have said that in the year 1818 I committed my first public offence 
against common sense in the burlesque of Amoroso. It was a poor 
imitation of Bombastes Furioso, written for a few friends to act in 
private,—presented to the management of Drury Lane by Mr. Harley, 
into whose hands it had fallen without my knowledge,—accepted, put into 
rehearsal, and advertised for performance before I was aware it was in 
his possession. When I think of the many excellent dramas that have 
been rejected for reasons utterly independent of their intrinsic merit,—of 
the many deserving authors who have toiled for years before they could 
obtain a trial—I feel almost ashamed of my unsought success. For it 
was a success, thanks to the actors and actresses: Harley, in the height 
of his popularity, who had but to show his teeth to set the house in a 
roar; “ Little Knight,” as he was affectionately called by the public; the 
unctuous Oxberry (the elder); the grotesque basso-profundo George 
Smith; charming Mrs. Orger, and mellifluous Mrs. Bland! I sat in the 
upper boxes utterly ignorant of danger,—‘ he jests at scars who never felt 
a wound,”—and screamed with the good-natured audience. If the public, 
however, proved indulgent, the management was just. It estimated my 
work at its right value, and paid me nothing. A bookseller gave me 
10/. for the copyright, and I had the proud satisfaction of learning from 
authority that the production of Amoroso had prevented the premature 
closing of the doors of old Drury. Was there any pecuniary compensa- 
tion to desire after this? I was quoted in the Z%mes, too, in a leading 
article. “Think of that, Master Brook!” A sudden resignation of 
ministers, or a dissolution of Parliament,—I forget which, and it is not 
worth the trouble of ascertaining,—reminded the writer of the “ King of 
Little Britain’s” speech to his courtiers: “My Lords and Gentlemen,— 
get out!” What was the abuse of Blackwood to an author quoted by 
the Times? It was something to me, though; for, as I said before, it 
determined me to try to write better. Fas est, &c.; and very shortly 
afterwards I perpetrated another burlesque, founded on George Colman 
the younger’s “ Tale of the Sun Poker,” which I called Prometheus and 
Pandora; but though J thought it much better than Amoroso, I could 
not find a manager of that opinion, and it was rejected at nearly every 
theatre in London. Many years afterwards, Madame Vestris, having 
taken the Olympic Theatre, applied to me for some light musical after- 
piece. I routed out Prometheus and Pandora, and read it to Charles 
Dance, who, having at my suggestion turned) his mind to dramatic 
writing, was at that time my collaborateur. We touched it up toge- 
ther; parodied some songs, then popular, as substitutes for others on 
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ballads out of date, and, on the 3d of January 1881, forth it came 
as Olympic Revels,—the first of that long line of extravaganzas which 
for nearly thirty years have been, without a single exception, honoured 
by the approbation of the public. The novelty of the mise en scéne 
certainly contributed to its success. It had been customary, as all who 
have seen Midas must recollect, to dress the mortals in such bur- 
lettas (as they were then called) in old-fashioned English habits, utterly 
inconsistent with the classical divinities that moved amongst them ; and 
the divinities themselves were rarely attired with much taste or attention 
to Greek or Roman costume. It was determined to try the effect of the 
contrast between the picturesque appearance of the actor and the absurd 
doggerel he had to enunciate, the classic garb and the cockney allusions. 
The alteration was highly appreciated by the public; but many old 
actors could never get over their early impressions. Liston thought to the 
last that Prometheus, instead of the Phrygian cap, tunic, and trousers, 
should have been dressed like a great lubberly boy, in a red jacket and 
nankeens, with a pinafore all besmeared with lollipop. Olympic Revels 
ran the whole season, and reopened the house in the October following. 
It was superseded at Christmas by Olympic Devils, and on that occasion 
another advance was made in the decorative departments. The scenery 
of the Revels had been limited to a few clouds, the interior of a cottage, © 
and a well-used London street. Haste and lack of funds had had something 
to do with it, and it was made a joke of in the play-bill; but we had now 
both time and money. It was suggested that the scenery should be pic- 
turesque, and in keeping with the dresses. We had a most infernal Tar- 
tarus, a very gloomy Styx, and a really beautiful Greek landscape, with 
the portico of the Temple of Bacchus, the columns of which joined in the 
general dance, “‘ when Orpheus with his lute made trees,” &c., to the 
great delight of the audience. The Bacchanalian procession, arranged 
by Oscar Byrne, considering the size of the stage and numbers employed 
in it, has never been surpassed for picture and animation. 

The popularity of this class of entertainment was now fairly established, 
and each succeeding Christmas witnessed the praiseworthy exertions of 
the management to sustain the reputation it had acquired for taste and 
accuracy in dress and decoration. To the classical extravaganzas suc- 
ceeded those founded on the fairy tales of Perrault, Madame D’Aulnoy, 
and their imitators. I had seen, many years before, in Paris, at the 
Porte St. Martin, the folie féerie entitled Riguet a la Houpe; the 
inimitable Potier, with whom, long afterwards, I had the pleasure to 
become acquainted, sustaining the réle of Riquet. I was delighted with 
the whim, the delicate satire, the playful philosophy of the piece. They 
do not write such now in France. Their fairy spectacles, nominally 
founded on nursery tales, are long wearisome monstrosities, in Heaven 
knows how many tableaux,—not piguantes bagatelles with a simple 
and clearly-told story like Riguet dla Houpe. I quickly put Riquet into 
an English dress, endeavouring, as far as the difference of language would 
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admit, to preserve the graceful badinage which abounded in it; but 
Riquet with the Tuft met the same fate as its predecessor, Olympic 
Revels. It was snubbed for years at all sorts of theatres, to be produced 
with signal success at the Olympic, under the management of Madame 
Vestris; Mr. Charles Mathews performing the part of Riquet, his first 
appearance in extravaganza. In this and the following Christmas pieces, 
Puss in Boots and Blue Beard, the same plan was pursued of rigidly 
adlrring to truth and picture in costume and scenery (now medieval), 
while the dialogue was of course a tissue of anachronisms and absurdities. 
When Madame Vestris (then become Mrs. Charles Mathews) quitted the 
Olympic for Covent Garden, a larger scope for display, and the services 
of the ingenious Mr. Bradwell, led to more gorgeous appointments and 
more elaborate machinery; but still nothing was overdone. The simul- 
taneous and unexpected ascent of the seven fairies in their golden chairs 
at the end of the Sleeping Beauty was novel and effective; while, on 
the other hand, the termination of Beauty and the Beast was hardly 
worthy the establishment, and the “ Finis coronat O-puss” of The White 
Cat but a réchauffé of a dainty dish which had been served up as a 
bonne bouche in a previous Christmas pantomime. From Covent Garden 
I “removed over the way,” with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, to 
‘Drury Lane, where I produced Fortunio, admirably acted, and put on 
the stage under the personal direction of Mr. Macready, who enjoyed 
the piece like a boy home for the holidays. Its success was complete ; 
but it succeeded despite a last scene, which, as it happened, was the 
only one ineffective. Mr. Macready retiring from Drury Lane, I was 
engaged by Mr. Webster at the Haymarket; and there, during three 
years and a half, produced four Christmas and as many Easter pieces. 
Nobody, I am sure, can accuse me of extravagance in the misé en scéne 
there. The dresses were good and appropriate; the scenery very moder- 
ately painted indeed. I relied on my actors, and most admirably did 
they repay my confidence. Need I recall the names of Miss P. Horton, 
Miss Julia Bennett, and Miss Reynolds, then a newly-risen and brilliant 
star in the theatrical hemisphere,—of James Bland, the legitimate mon- 
arch of extravaganza,—in addition to the evergreen Vestris and the mer- 
curial Mathews, with the occasional assistance of Mr. Buckstone and— 
Mrs. Glover! With such castes there was no anxiety in the audience for 
the “last scene.” It came too soon for them, let it be what it would. 


Now I “come to Hecuba!”’ In 1847 Madame Vestris opened the 
Lyceum Theatre; and at Christmas in that year I produced there The 
Golden Branch. The beautiful scenery, by Mr. William Beverley, chal- 
lenged and received its well-merited share of approbation. Theseus and 
Ariadne at Easter 1848, The King of the Peacocks at the following 
Christmas, and The Seven Champions at Easter 1849, were in their 
turn illustrated and embellished by the same masterly painter. On the 


26th of December in the latter year, I produced The Island of Jewels ; 
VOL. III. MM 
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and the novel, and yet exceedingly simple, falling of the leaves of a palm- 
tree, which discovered six fairies supporting a coronet of jewels, produced 
such an effect as I scarcely remember to have witnessed on any similar 
occasion up to that period. But, alas, “this effect defective came by 
cause.” Year after year Mr. Beverley’s powers were taxed to outdo his 
former outdoings. The last scene became the first, in the estimation of 
the management. The most complicated machinery, the most costly 
materials, were annually put into requisition, until their bacon wa’ so 
buttered that it was impossible to save it. As to me, I was positively 
painted out. Nothing was considered brilliant but the last scene. Dutch 
metal was in the ascendant. It was no longer even painting; it was 
upholstery. Mrs. Charles Mathews herself informed me that she had 
paid between 60/. and 70/. for gold tissue for the dresses of the super- 
numeraries alone in the last scene of Once upon a time there were Two 
Kings. I never saw the piece on the stage. I have no doubt it was 
very magnificent, and the effect may have justified the expenditure. All 
I have to say is, it was not the precise tissue of absurdity on which I had 
calculated, and that with it I had nothing to do. At the Olympic, for 
three years, under Mr. Alfred Wigan, I once more had to rely upon act- 
ing rather than scene-painting. The genius of Mr. Robson was my deus 
ex machina ; and circumstances willed that on the same site, though not 
on the same stage (for that was burnt), I should produce the first and 
last of my extravaganzas,— Olympic Revels and Young and Handsome; 
for Love and Fortune, written to introduce Mr. Harris’s management at 
the Princess’s Theatre, was not an extravaganza (although the gentle- 
men of the press would insist on reviewing it as such), but an imitation 
of the old French comic opera as it first appeared at the fairs of St. Ger- 
main and St. Laurent. 

The popularity, however, of that peculiar class of entertainment, of 
which I am by no means ashamed to admit I was the originator in this 
country, naturally induced many of my brother authors to try their for- 
tunes in that style of composition. Acting is an imitative art; but 
dramatic writing seems more especially so. Whenever a decided hit is 
made at a theatre, the managers of all the other theatres, in lieu of at- 
tempting something strikingly different, follow the lead, and would 
rather pay an author double for doing something like what is draning 
at a rival establishment than one-third of the sum for a much better and 
more original production. They have no idea of emulation,—they only 
think of opposition; and their Irish notion of opposition is something as 
like what their neighbour is doing as possible. The result has been a 
flood of burlesques or extravaganzas of every degree of merit, in season 
and out of season. The late Messrs. Gilbert 4 Becket, Leman Rede, and 
Albert Smith were the first, I think, in the field ; and they were followed 
by a host of writers,—“ fellows of infinite jest,”—many of whom are, I 
am happy to say, still living, and enlivening the public not only by their 
contributions to dramatic, but to the general literature of England. It is 
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not for me to criticise their productions. If some have lavished a wealth 
of wit to which I could never pretend upon inferior structures, or suffered 
their racy spirits to ride rough-shod over the vulgar tongue, and plunge 
them into jungles of jingles and sloughs of slang, all I demand is not to 
be accused of having set the example. I deny the right of any one to 
call upon me to answer for the direction which has been given by others 
—for better or for worse—to a line I laid down for myself, and have 
never departed from. I must also consider that the censors of my bril- 
liant brethren do not fairly put the saddle on the right horse. The ques- 
tion is one of taste, not of talent; and “de gustibus” is an axiom which 
must occur to every one. Why should these young rapids be attacked 
for poking their exuberant fun at the public, so long as the public is 
tickled by the operation, or managers can be found to order and pay for 
their productions? It is the demand that occasions the supply, and, in 
commercial phraseology, there is still in some quarters a brisk inquiry for 
broad stuffs at slightly advanced rates. 

They are greatly mistaken who imagine that I had no higher object 
in view than the mere amusement of holiday audiences. I was im- 
pressed with the idea that I was opening a new stage-door, by the 
which the poet and the satirist could enter the theatre without the 
shackles imposed upon them by the laws of the regular drama. I 
fancied what might have been effected by the authors of Don Juan and 
the Twopenny Post-bag,—of Rejected Addresses,—of the Ingoldsby 
Legends,—of Gaieties and Gravities ; and my ambition was to lay the 
foundation for an Aristophanic drama, which the greatest minds would 
not consider it derogatory to contribute to. As an experiment, I ven- 
tured to adapt one of the Athenian satirist’s own extravaganzas, The 
Birds, during my engagement at the Haymarket. It was a succés 
@estime, not dargent. A celebrated foreign artiste pronounced it to 
be “too d—d clever.” A critic in a daily paper observed that the lan- 
guage at the termination “was no longer burlesque, it was that of of- 
fended Heaven!” The critic meant this for condemnation; I received 
it as the highest compliment. It was exactly what I had been working 
up to. The burlesque was over,—the lesson was to be read : 


“On wings forbidden seek no idle fame ; 
Let man be man, and worthy of the name!” 


A similar objection might be made to the last lines in King Charming: 


“Ruin may fall on all else, earth above ; 
But indestructible are Truth and Love.” 


Although the immediate consequences have been by no means what I 
contemplated, I do not abandon hope that there may be a reaction. I 
think I already perceive signs of it. Writers of what is called the “ fast 
school” are killing themselves. They cannot live the pace; they must 
pull up or break down, and the wisest will yet win by a head.* 





* In my dramatic review, The Camp at the Olympic, I put into the mouth of 
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The mania for mere magnificence will also find its own cure. The epi- 
demic has lately broken out in “Transformation Scenes” all over the metro- 
polis. With that true managerial policy which consists in cooking your 
neighbour’s goose as well as your own, as soon as they are found capable 
of laying golden eggs, Extravaganza has been patched on to Pantomime, 
to the serious injury of both. A drama in crambo rhymes, of at least an 
hour in length, terminates with a “transformation scene,” so called be- 
cause the necessary changes to harlequin, columbine, pantaloon, and 
clown take place in it; and as this rarely occurs before 11 o’clock, nine- 
tenths of the audience quit the theatre as soon as the coloured fires are 
lighted, and what is facetiously called “the comic business” is acted to 
empty benches. Some of these displays have really been triumphs of 
mechanical as well as pictorial art; and Mr. Beverley, who may fairly 
claim the merit of having originated that movement, must look to his 
laurels. But it has been too sadly proved, in many instances, that 
scenery, however beautiful, cannot sustain a worthless drama, valuable 
as its assistance must always be to a good one. I am sick of hearing it 
asserted that the drama has declined. The truth is, that too many 
managers have declined the drama. They have not put the author, who 
after all is “the right man,” in “the right place.” Having too often 
sacrificed him to the actor, they now make him a piece-offering to the 
scene-painter, who, whatever his ability, can never be fairly ranked above 
author and actor. He must be subservient, not predominant, or we 
have a diorama, not a play. Holding such opinions,—having ever main- 
tained them in or out of office, greatly, sometimes, to my own injury,— 
I am the very last person who should be called upon to answer for the 
fatal consequences of a totally opposite policy. I now say to the vublic,— 
‘that many-headed monster,” as it has been irreverently called, but who, 
with all its faults, generally proves in the end to be the best judge,— 
“‘This is my case, my lord,” and sit down. I am by no means inclined 
to dispute the truth of the old saying, that he who pleads his own cause 
has a fool for a client, and shall not be in the least discomposed by a 
verdict of “serve him right;” for I am rather inclined to the opinion of 
the philosopher in one of the elder Mathews’s delightful entertainments, 
that “every thing serves every body right.” 





Burlesque (admirably impersonated by Mr. Robson) my opinion of its mission. 


Mr. Wigan. “1 thought your aim was but to make us laugh?” 
Burlesque. “Those who think so but understand me half, 

Did not my thrice-renowned Thomas Thumb— 

That mighty mite—make mouthing Fustian mum ? 

Is Tilburina’s madness void of matter? 

Did great Bombastes strike no nonsense flatter ? 

When in his words he has not one to the wise; 

When his fool’s bolt spares folly as it flies ; 

When in his chaff there’s not a grain to seize on; 

When in his rhyme there’s not a rag of reason; 

His slang but slang, no point beyond the pun,— 

Burlesque may walk, for he will cease to run.” 
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Cardinal Antonelli, * 





Taz —— Minister, a somewhat sceptical but a perfect gentleman, 
begged me to present myself to Cardinal Antonelli. He did not ask me, 
and I did not tell him, what I thought of the Cardinal; the question was 
merely to see the most formidable opponent of Count Cavour. I say 
this in order to guard against any thought of indiscretion. 

Some days after, the Minister wrote to tell me that his Eminence 
would have much pleasure in receiving me on Thursday morning, at half- 
past eleven, in the Vatican; and that it was customary at the first visit to 
appear in a black dress-coat. I threw myself accordingly into the black 
dress-coat, and repaired to the Vatican. 

Till now I had always turned to the left in the square upper court, 
less from old parliamentary habituation than because it was there the 
eternal treasures of antiquity and of the sixteenth century were enshrined. 
The way to his Holiness and to the Cardinal Secretary is to the right 
across the court. Before the Pope’s portal stood state-carriages, with 
motley lackeys ; and just as I was ascending the inner flight of stairs, a 
troop of Monsignori and Graces defiled downward through a double row 
of lowly-bowing servants. Several were in pontificalibus, and had the 
pastoral staff in their hand. I raised my hat, and went by. Further on 
I met other dignitaries and officers en grande tenue. His Holiness must 
have had a great reception. 

Michael Angelo has built handsome marble staircases; but any one 
who has to ascend to the third story in the Vatican will easily lose the 
esthetic proportion in the sweat of his face. On the second story there 
was marching round one of those particoloured macaws called the Pope’s 
Swiss, and seeming to derive from the fourteenth century. He walked 
with his halberd on his arm, and let me pass. At last, at the end of the 
sixth flight of stairs, we have arrived at the Cardinal’s. A canonicus-in- 
waiting leads us from an ante-chamber to a waiting-room. It is lucky 
that one has to wait: one could not talk to a Cardinal with Michael An- 
gelo’s staircase on one’s lungs. Round the room sit black-frocks, abbati, 
bishops, officers, Zouaves, and the like. Ifall are to go in mill-wheel 
rotation, it is evident we may have to wait a good while. 

I passed the room in review. Directly opposite me hangs a splendid 
Sassoferrato.—the lovely Virgin with the crescent moon, with looks so 
unconstrained, so devoutly human! The child is captivatingly modelled. 
Hundreds of angel-heads, with magic faces, peep out from the clouds in 
emulation. The picture is a good copy of the Madonna of the Vatican; 





* This sketch is translated from the German of Gregorovius, whose name is 
already favourably known to the English reader. It may be interesting to observe, 
that the original appeared in a newspaper of Munich,—a town generally, and with 
much justice, considered the head-quarters of German Ultramontanism.—E. W. 
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and Sassoferrato is as enticing as confession to aJesuit. He, too, is from 
the muddling twilight of the seventeenth century, and with his wonderful 
palette has deceived countless fine minds. His foster-brother is the Flo- 
rentine Carlo Dolce, who has been as much bound to sugary minds as Sas- 
soferrato to fine ones. With such cost and luxury, a new religion might 
well have been founded. In addition to the Sassoferrato, various fine 
colour-pieces of the most modern time hang on the walls,—animals, fruit, 
and flowers. 

The canonicus, in a long black vestment, sits down by me, talks of 
the Pope’s last illness, discusses the pictures, assures me that Sassoferrato 
is the true Madonna painter, that none else could conceive them so well. 
Raphael is now deposed; the succeeding generations have discovered that 
there is too much heathenism in the “ Renaissance ;” they have heard that 
Philosophy had received the sacred Raphael into its Pantheon. Floods of 
light of all kinds come pouring in on me. 

A silken cowl rustles in, the capuccio hangs down behind, a golden 
cross sewn on @ posteriori. The canonicus announces the new arrival, 
returns, and ushers him into the sacred presence, kissing his hand as he 
does so. Then he sits down by me again, and tells me with hilarious 
laughter that this is the Bishop of Aquila, aCapuchin. “ LZ’ hanno man- 
dato via?’ they have turned him out—namely, out of Naples. The ca- 
nonicus says, by no means; there is a new martyr of our holy faith, an 
additional victim to the Piedmontese anarchy. He says they have turned 
him out; and he laughs. And yet he had kissed the bishop’s hand re- 
spectfully! By my troth, such an ante-room is astonishingly instruc- 
tive. 

At last there is only one more papal volunteer, a Signore Francese, 
who is announced. The canonicus introduces him, and explains to me 
that his Eminence desires his excuses. He only wishes to have done 
with these people in order to dedicate to me his time without interruption. 
Afterwards the audiences close. I bowed. 

The Zouave goes, and I enter. As soon as the canonicus has opened 
me the door of mystery, and just as I open my mouth with “ Sensi, Emi- 
nenza, la mia libertad, ma essendo a Roma,” &c., or some such words, a 
black ball, apparently moved by india-rubber, hastens to meet me; I am 
seized by both hands, and two coal-black eyes sparkle into my face. 
“ Mongtchair, mongtchair !’ I felt almost as much afraid as if I was at- 
tacked suddenly to be plundered; and unfortunately, in Papal Rome, one 
is thoroughly familiar with this thought. 

The Cardinal’s cabinet is inconveniently small : a writing-desk, behind 
which the Cardinal sits, occupies the greater part of the space. Between 
this desk and the window, at most two or three chairs can be squeezed in. 
Thus the audiences are truly téte-d-téte. Isat down. Two hands pack 
the long black vestment with the red lace, and lay it aside; one hand 
holds the red skull-cap fast on the head, and sets it right; and I have an 
audience of his Eminence Cardinal Antonelli. 
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The French, fit to make one’s hair stand on end, which came stumbling 
across, offended my accustomed ear. I tried several times to interpose 
Italian ; but my Italian found no grace at the hands of the Secretary of 
State of Pius the Ninth; he always cut me short with French. Sacred 
Mezzofanti! Since 1850 Prime Minister of the States of the Church, in 
daily intercourse with French diplomatists and officers, almost smothered 
with French correspondence, and yet the language handled as if by a 
waiter or a cicerone, let alone the pronunciation. The slight linguistic 
qualifications of the Cardinal give rise to very unfavourable prejudices 
against his general capacities, and his presumption in always desiring to 
speak French in spite of his inability, because he must frequently play the 
diplomatist, gives the key to much that would otherwise be inexplicable. 

The Cardinal is thin, although he has appropriated the fat of the States 
of the Church. His face is incredible to every one who has not seen him. 
You might confidently allow Antonelli to travel through the whole of 
Catholic Germany to enlist volunteers for a crusade for the Holy Father. 
Every believer would draw on one side, every gendarme would ask him 
for his passport. In our harmless trustful world it would be considered 
a sheer impossibility that such a physiognomy could sit in the Sacred 
College, much more that it could conduct the affairs of Christ’s represen- 
tative on earth. Punch, Charivari, or Kladderadatsch could never have 
invented this lusus nature. 

Antonelli’s face is divided into two halves, which must have been put 
together from different parts of creation. The upper half is Egyptian, 
Asiatic; two restless eyes roll in large circles under black hair. From a 
strictly physical point of view these eyes are fine, clear, light in the darkest 
ground,—much as the beast of prey of the desert has fine eyes ; but their 
uncertainty and incessant motion, their permanent rolling, shooting, and 
piercing are so demoniacal, that one could not wish better eyes to the 
personator of Mephistopheles. They are the eyes of the sphinx, from 
which a human soul seems to look when there is none there; it is the 
mockery of advancing nature, which would gladly become man, but can- 
not get possession of a single attribute, and therefore is enigmatical, dis- 
quieting, uneasy. Just in the moment when you would embrace it with 
love as something congenial, you are icily touched by something most 
foreign, and you shudder. 

The lower half of the face dates still further back by a few hundred 
thousand years. When this jawbone and mouth appeared, there were as 
yet no men on the earth; all was still gigantic amphibia, the organic ex- 
istence an everlasting devouring. The motion of the facial muscles shows 
what was the employment of those oxygen-breathers, for they go regu- 
larly up and down, down and up, even when there is no booty at hand for 
the moment. The corners of the mouth are continually going half-way 
up to the ears and back again. Each time they go up you have a fresh 
alarm, for you see in the open hollow the remains of an elephant. The 
Cardinal has wonderful teeth, and he makes a regular show of them. 
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Thus the newest incarnation of the politics of the Church of Rome 
sate opposite me. The word was made flesh, Jesuitism government. 
My glance flew in search of safety from the antediluvian mouth to the 
Egyptian eyes; and now I understood with horror the black pupils, which 
revolve so amorously in a circle. They ring themselves for the destruc- 
tive spring, they encircle, wind round, cling to their chosen victim, and, 
as soon as the prey struggles in the loving claws, it is slung into those 
teeth, from whence there is no return. Jesuitism become man is always 
eating; it chews air at need as a gymnastic exercise. The Cardinal 
always had an effect on me as if he ate those who conversed with 
him. 

What we talked of? Naturally not of that which we were thinking 
of. He bombarded me with his sphinx-like eyes, and devoured me; I 
composed his portrait. At times I caught as in a dream a word or so of 
Rome, of the greatness of its art-treasures. Then I heard myself say, 
Rome was a labour, art caused weariness, my eyes were burned up by the 
sun of beauty. Once I woke up a little, namely, when the Cardinal jab- 
bered broken French about the care that the Pontifical Government had 
always bestowed on the Fine Arts, when he talked of the things (in futuro) 
which were to take place, such as the extension of the Christian Museum 
in the Lateran. I started up a little more from sleep when I heard that 
the Loggie of Raphael, in the Vatican, were not to be restored, but copied. 
“A good idea!” I replied. For the Romish artistic restorations are 
as bad as the political. But this I only thought. I talked to the Car- 
dinal of Milan, of the “ Last Supper” of Leonardo da Vinci, complained 
of the unheard-of barbarism of the French, who had lived there as badly 
as the legions of Mummius at Corinth. On this, with wild laughter and 
widely-grinning teeth, his Eminence remarked that the great army of the 
first Napoleon had also encamped in the covered arcades of the Loggie, 
and no one knew what might happen yet. He seemed to have a tigerish 
joy in blackening the French before me. It was evident that he heard 
to-day for the first time of Leonardo da Vinci’s existence, and of the 
“Last Supper” in Santa Maria delle Grazie at Milan. 

We had got on the subject of art, and we remained on it. The Vati- 
can and its gallery of pictures came in turn. I said the finest picture in 
the Vatican was the “‘ Massacre of the Innocents.” He listened. He 
had never heard of the picture, but he took good care not to expose him- 
self. I relieved him from his embarrassment by saying that Raphael’s 
“ Transfiguration” killed daily all the other pictures there, which lay like 
so many innocents before the tetrarch of painting. He burst out loudly, 
“ Vous avez raison, vous avez raison,” six times in succession. I suffered 
the pains of death. I really thought he was going to embrace me. I 
should have been lost then. 

At last I rose, and begged him to pardon me for having so thought- 
lessly taken possession of his valuable time. He quite neighed with plea- 
sure, Three times he took my hands, gave me the assurance of his very 
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particular consideration, informed me that every wish of mine in Rome 
would be a command to him, and let me forth. The canonicus and the 
swarm of servants made me reverences of ninety degrees ; I had been half 
an hour in the cabinet of the almighty. 

I hurried down-stairs before the Pope’s Swiss into the court. I saw 
perpetually the black eyes drawing their circles upon me; the jaws of hell, 
with the remains of an elephant, yawned perpetually before me. I was 
as if shaken with fever. 

I hastened through the Gallery of Inscriptions, through the Museo 
Chiaramonte, saw three times Tiberius, the base, heartless, suspicious cur 
who had himself carved in marble as Jupiter. But what is Tiberius to 
this horror of the nineteenth century? I hastened into the Braccio 
Nuovo, and raised my hands to Juno with the crown of rays; then to 
Minerva Medica. O healing Pallas, goddess of wisdom and herbs, free 
my trembling soul ! 

With healthy command the goddess sent me on to the Belvedere, 
where the strong Laocoon showed me how man bears sufferings ; then to 
the Hall of Animals, where the massive Minotaur so cunningly desires 
out of his slavish eyes. Shaken by an evil remembrance, I rushed into 
the Hall of Busts, into the Hall of the Muses, where the Nine Muses 
rule, where the Choragus Apollo strides in his long garment of folds. 

At last the Rotonda received me, the Colossus of the Vatican, the 
summit and the boundary of the lovely world ; for close thereon abuts the 
Hall of the Greek Cross, with the porphyry sarcophagi of St. Constantia 
and St. Helena, the female ancestors of Cardinal Antonelli. But in the 
Rotonda throned the Jupiter of Otricoli, the world-ruling head of the 
father of gods and men. Before him I flung myself down to confess my 
sins, and from the majestic brows flowed upon me ambrosial calm and 
Olympian peace. 
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On the Life and Portry of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


To the cordial admirers of Shelley I address myself with cordial sym- 
pathy. To his detractors I would show a fair picture, which should 
impress them with new and pleasing notions of its great original. I 
invite all to a short reflection on a singularly interesting character, 

Born in the most stormy and brilliant period of revolution, political 
and literary, that the world has ever seen, Shelley, in his boyhood, threw 
himself into the whirlpool of the new doctrines. Endowed with an or- 
ganisation sensitive, delicate, and susceptible, possessed by impulses of 
irresistible intensity, and gifted with an intellect in which were combined 
the most subtle metaphysical perception and an imagination of singular 
power, he could not be otherwise than an impassioned champion of 
liberty, and a captain of an enthusiastic crusade against all intolerance, 
religious, political, or social. But a few words of description most in- 
adequately represent the individuality of the most original character of 
his age. In my use here of the epithet ‘original,’ I would not wish to 
convey the idea of unqualified superiority, for the more original are not 
necessarily the greater men. But these minds of singular genius, these 
comets of the intellectual universe, moving, indeed, in such eccentric 
orbits as to be ill understood by the imperfectly educated observer of 
mental systems, have their peculiar and holy missions. These extra- 
ordinary men obey impulses of a pure and lofty character, the secret 
springs of which men will do well to investigate ere ever they lift a 
voice of ignorant blame. 

Had Shelley been an ordinary man, we might have been tempted, as 
we sat in judgment on him, to say, that he wanted the virtue of patience, 
—patience, not in the sense of servile waiting on the world, but in that 
higher sense in which we recognise a quality which has enhanced the 
lustre of the foremost men of the earth, imparting to them a repose that 
makes their lives sublime. But Shelley was a phenomenon we may not 
criticise with words replete only with triteness of wisdom; and they who 
possess impulses of but ordinary intensity can form little idea of that ex- 
pansive force by which this singular youth was irresistibly impelled. 

Our poet was born at Field Place, near Horsham, on the 4th of August 
1792. Mr. Medwin, who was his school-fellow before he went to Eton, 
tells us that Shelley was a gentle and retiring boy, peculiarly sensitive and 
susceptible. ‘The expression of countenance,” he tells us, “was one of 
exceeding sweetness and innocence. His blue eyes were very large and 
prominent, considered by phrenologists to indicate a great aptitude for 
verbal memory,’—at times dull in abstraction, and anon flashing with 
mental fire. He took no extraordinary interest in his school studies; but 
so clear was his intellect, that he appears to have inhaled knowledge 
rather than acquired it by any apparent application. At Eton he chiefly 
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distinguished himself in the composition of Latin verses; but his spon- 
taneous and more earnest study was given to chemistry. His great re- 
creation was in the water, and the love of a boat remained a prevailing 
passion with him throughout his life, till he perished in the pursuit of 
his favourite amusement. Before he went to Oxford, Shelley wrote a 
series of lyrics, and his novels Lastrozzi and St. Irvyne; and, conjointly 
with young Medwin, composed a poem on the subject of the Wandering 
Jew. 

The more authentic and interesting details of Shelley’s life commence 
at the period of his entering University College, Oxford, in October 1810, 
at the age of eighteen. It was at this time that he first met the friend 
who has now become his biographer. One day, while dining in Hall, 
the latter found seated next him a young man whose powers of conver- 
sation greatly interested him. The two young men adjourn from Hall 
to Mr. Hogg’s rooms. The youthful freshman introduces the subject of 
chemistry, dilating enthusiastically on all the blessings which this, his 
then favourite pursuit, would shower down upon the world. The orator 
himself appears to have been in this instance more attractive than his 
theme; for Mr. Hogg, while he confesses to have felt “but a slight in- 
terest in the subject of his conversation,” gives the following striking 
description of his guest. ‘His appearance,” he tells us, “was a sum of 
many contradictions. His figure was slight and fragile, and yet his bones 
and joints were large and strong. He was tall, but he stooped so much 
that he seemed of a low stature... . . His gestures were abrupt, and 
sometimes violent, occasionally even awkward, yet more frequently gentle 
and graceful. ..... His features, his whole face, and particularly his 
head, were in fact unusually small; yet the last appeared ofa remarkable 
bulk, for his hair was long and bushy, and in fits of absence, and in the 
agonies (if I may use the word) of anxious thought, he often rubbed it 
fixedly with his hands, or passed his fingers quickly through his locks 
unconsciously, so that it was singularly wild and rough..... His fea- 
tures were not symmetrical (the mouth perhaps excepted); yet was the 
effect of the whole extremely powerful. They breathed an animation, a 
fire, an enthusiasm, a vivid and preternatural intelligence, that I never met 
with in any other countenance.” This was Shelley. The following day 
Mr. Hogg visits the young enthusiast at his rooms, which he finds in a 
characteristic state of scientific and literary confusion, of which we are 
given a most amusing account. 

“Books, boots, papers, shoes, philosophical instruments, clothes, pis- 
tols, linen, crockery, ammunition, and phials innumerable, with money, 
stockings, prints, crucibles, bags, and boxes, were scattered on the floor 
and in every place, as if the young chemist, in order to analyse the mys- 
tery of creation, had endeavoured first to reconstruct the primeval chaos. 
The tables, and especially the carpet, were already stained with large spots 
of various hues, which frequently proclaimed the agency of fire...... 
Two piles of books supported the tongs, and these upheld a small glass 
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retort above an argand-lamp. I had not been seated many minutes be- 
fore the liquor in the vessel boiled over, adding fresh stains to the table, 
and rising in fumes with a most disagreeable odour. Shelley snatched 
the glass quickly, and dashing it in pieces among the ashes under the 
grate, increased the unpleasant and penetrating effluvium.” 

Shelley’s friendship with Hogg forms a leading element of his life at 
Oxford. Delightful are the every-day details of their intercourse which 
we find recorded by the surviving friend. In the daily meetings, the 
afternoon walks, the amicable discussions, frequently prolonged till two 
hours after midnight, we find evidence of a pure and lively friendship 
such as is so dear to youth. These conversations are frequently of a 
speculative character, but, whatever the subject, Shelley argued with great 
vehemence and earnestness. His favourite study of chemistry now yields 
to metaphysics. Hume and Berkeley and Plato now occupy the efforts 
of his truth-searching mind. Throughout, his intellectual energies were 
* unflagging, his thirst for knowledge insatiable. A strange half-belief in 
the supernatural resulted from the childlike eagerness with which he 
grasped at every straw which he thought might give him some clue to 
the hidden and eternal life of the universe. At school he had studied the 
history of necromancy, and believed in the elixir of life. At college, a 
fond and consistent believer in Platonism, he gravely questions infants 
concerning the ante-natal life, and expresses sincere surprise at their in- 
ability (which he calls their unwillingness) to reveal to him the mysteries 
of our being. In Shelley’s moral character we find a touching amiability, 
gentleness, and simplicity, and but little that seems worthy of reproof. 
But a calamity hangs over his head that is not dreamed of in his philo- 
sophy. 

Shelley had already passed through the novel-writing phase of youth- 
ful authorship, and now aspires to the attainment of a positive philosophy. 
An inveterate dialectician, he prints, in the form of a thesis, a tract which 
he entitles the “ Necessity of Atheism.” Mr. Hogg thus describes the 
nature of this rash essay of an Oxford undergraduate: “It was a formal 
mode of saying, you affirm so and so: then prove it; and thus was it 
understood by his more candid and intelligent correspondents.” But the 
dons of University view the matter in a different light. Idleness and 
drunkenness are indulged in with impunity by the members of this, as of 
other colleges; but a combination of talent and industry, a thirst for 
knowledge such as Shelley exhibited, these were rarities in that period 
of Oxford history, and, thus incautiously exhibited, drew down on virtue 
an indignation which profligacy failed to evoke. He is summarily 
expelled from his college before his second term is concluded. His friend 
protests against the injustice of the sentence, and receives his dismissal on 
the succeeding day. Thus suddenly and rapidly terminates Shelley’s 
Oxford career. 

Of the inexcusable severity of the college authorities there can be no 
ouestion. No regulation existed compelling them to act with this harsh- 
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ness ; and every consideration of reason and charity should have made 
them pause and reflect before casting out into the world, with the stigma 
of expulsion, a youth of nineteen, who, whatever his fault, was obviously 
studious and well-disposed. There was no necessity for visiting on a boy 
a punishment that should have been reserved for the confirmed heretic ; 
still less for following up this sentence by the malicious award of the same 
doom to a sympathising friend. 

Shelley goes to London accompanied by his friend, and they take 
lodgings in Poland Street, where Shelley is attracted by the fanciful cha- 
racter of the wall-paper, which represents a trellis-work of vines. They 
would remain there “for ever;” such was Shelley’s impulsive resolve. 
He visits his father, and Mr. Hogg accompanies him. Sir Timothy (then 
Mr. Shelley) is horrified at his son’s situation, and endeavours to convert 
him by theological arguments. Finding these of no avail, he essays seve- 
rity. Mr. Shelley was really anxious for his son’s happiness, but under- 
stood not his ardent temperament. Nor can it be demied, too, that the 
impetuosity of the son’s character led him to indulge too rapidly in the 
temptation of classifying his father amongst the slaves of that “anarch 
custom,” which it was the object of his life to dethrone, and against which 
he waged the most sincere and untiring warfare. It was at this period 
that Shelley had an opportunity of entering the political arena. He was 
invited to meet his father at a dinner at the Duke of Norfolk’s, where it 
was suggested to him to enter Parliament for Horsham. But Shelley 
spurned the idea of taking a seat in the legislation as a mere follower of 
the Duke, and found pursuits more congenial to his taste in the study of 
anatomy and in walking the wards of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. He 
had already written his Queen Mab, although it had not been published ; 
and no one who has read that certainly remarkable production can doubt 
that it was from no want of aspiration, but purely from consistency of 
character, that he avoided any act that might entangle him in a system 
the evil side of which he so much ahhorred. 

At eighteen Shelley had formed an attachment for a cousin named 
Harriet Grove. This was that Harriet to whom he had inscribed his 
Queen Mab ; 


“Whose eyes have I gazed fondly on, 
And loved mankind the more ? 


Harriet, on thine: thou wert my purer mind; 
Thou wert the inspiration of my song; 

Thine are these early wilding flowers, 
Though garlanded by me.” , 


The great obstacle in the way of their betrothal was Shelley’s scepticism. 
By this time, however, Miss Grove had already been won and married 
by another. And now, before he is nineteen, Shelley rashly marries a 
school-fellow of his sister, Harriet Westbrook, whose father was the pro- 
prietor of a coffee-house. His attachment was sincere and pure; but his 
youthful imagination threw over the object of it a veil of poetry, which 
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concealed from him the reality of a prosaic mind and a commonplace 
heart. This union, of course, only served to exasperate his father, who 
would not increase his allowance of but 200/.a year. After a trial of three 
years, this ill-assorted union was dissolved by mutual consent. During 
this period, our poet visited Southey at Keswick, who, though himself a 
renegade from democracy, was little capable of sympathising with the 
young revolutionist. Unfortunately, Coleridge was at this time absent 
from the Lakes. In him Shelley would have found a more congenial 
friend, as we are assured by the sentiments expressed in a letter of Cole- 
ridge, where he regrets that they had not met. 

It was during the three years of his union with his first wife that we 
find Shelley in the character of political agitator at Dublin. His love of 
liberty and reform had been greatly inflamed by a perusal of Godwin’s 
Political Justice ; and, vainly imagining that he was acting as a disciple 
of Godwin, he essayed to become the leader of a movement which had for 
its object the repeal of the Union. Out of the fulness of his heart, he 
actually wrote to Godwin to ask for his friendship and sympathy. Wild 
and unusual as Shelley’s impulses were, they, in this instance, served to 
correct one another. Godwin replied to his letter; and the first result of 
their correspondence was, that Shelley (with some difficulty) was dissuaded 
from his wild scheme of agitation, which, if it could have been productive 
of any effect at all, would only have prejudiced that great cause of human 
happiness to which his heart was sincerely given. In his early youth 
Shelley was ever anxious “to wreak himself” on action. He sought to 
force his principles on the world while they were yet but in a crude form. 
As his manhood advanced, he saw that the soil of man’s heart must be 
prepared by the fermentation of opinions before any great reforms can be 
superinduced on the tenacious framework of society. The first result of 
Shelley’s correspondence with Godwin was of a public nature ; the second 
was a private intimacy which sprang up between them, and was at last 
consummated by Shelley’s marriage to Godwin’s daughter. 

It was in 1814 that Shelley and his first wife parted, and that Mrs. 
Shelley, taking their little girl, went to live with her father, who, having 
retired from business, had settled at Bath. Soon after this separation, 
Shelley, for the first time, visited the Continent. Crossing France, he 
settles for a short time on the lake of Uri, where he commences his third 
novel, the Assassins. On his return to England, he gives his attention to 
medicine, and walks a hospital for the second time. For this profession 
he was by no means unfitted. We have seen his early ardour in the 
study of chemistry, and the art of healing was peculiarly congenial to 
the earnest benevolence of his character. However, in 1815, he came 
into possession of 800/. a year. This he obtained through the talent and 
energy of his friend Mr. Hogg, who discovered a claim which obliged 
Mr. Shelley to settle upon him this considerable income. In the spring 
of 1816 he again goes to Switzerland, but returns to England the fol- 
lowing winter. 
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The latter years of Shelley’s brief life were crowded with events, 
many of them sorrowful ones, and they culminated in an eventful and 
sorrowful end. Early in 1817, while at Great Marlow in Buckingham- 
shire, where he was living in great seclusion, and devoting himself to his 
favourite muse, Shelley hears of the suicide of his first wife. We are told 
that this shock produced a temporary derangement of his mind; but the 
evidence of this is not clear, and we must anxiously await the continua- 
tion of Mr. Hogg’s deeply interesting volumes for information on this 
and many other obscure points in our poet’s life. During his life the 
enemies of his opinions charged him with having driven his wife to self- 
destruction by his cruelty. This accusation has long been disproved, and 
we now learn from his biographer that the explanation of Mrs. Shelley’s 
desperate end is to be found in a monomania by which she had long been 
affected. Even in her school-days she had at intervals entertained a 
morbid desire to destroy herself, which in after days developed into that 
temporary insanity which is, alas, so common. ‘Taking into consideration 
the circumstances of the separation, and the fact that three years had 
elapsed between that event and the suicide, there is little reason to 
believe that there was any connexion between the one and the other. 
Mrs. Shelley left two children; and on their mother’s death Shelley 
demanded them from his father-in-law, who refused to resign them on 
the ground of their father’s sceptical opinions. The case was referred to 
Lord Chancellor Eldon, who gave his famous judgment on the 17th 
March 1817. By this decision Shelley was denied all right over his 
children, on the sole ground of his religious opinions, and these deduced 
from no public avowal of disbelief, but simply from his poem of Queen 
Mab, written seven years since, and published without his consent or even 
knowledge. This decision, inspired, as it was, by a spirit of bigotry and 
persecution, was a terrible blow to Shelley, and served to embitter deeply 
the remainder of his brief life. He was, however, happy in his marriage 
to Mary Wolstonecraft Godwin, to whom he was united soon after his 
first wife’s death. 

It was at four-and-twenty that Shelley began to write those works on 
which his immortal fame must rest. Fitly and grandly is the brilliant 
catalogue introduced by that magnificent Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, 
written in 1817. In the same year Shelley wrote also his longest work, 
the Revolt of Islam. Every year from this some great and complete 
work issues from his pen. In 1818 he began the Prometheus Unbound. 
In 1819 is published the Cenci. The following year produces the Witch 
of Atlas. In 1821 appear his three most polished poems, the Lpipsychi- 
dion, Hellas, and the ode to Keats under the name of Adonais. The next 
year is, alas, his last. The chief evidences of the untiring intellectual 
energy of the last few months of his life are two fragments,—the com- 
mencement of a drama entitled Charles the First, and The Triumph of 
Life. He had long conceived that the interesting events connected 
with the fate of Charles the First would form a magnificent subject for a 
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drama. He had suggested it as a subject on which his wife might fitly 
exercise her genius. On the other hand, she had often exhorted Shelley 
to follow up the signal literary essay of the Cenct by another essay in the 
same field; but, as Mrs. Shelley tells us, “he shrank instinctively from 
portraying human passion, with its mixture of good and evil, of disap- 
pointment and disquiet. Such opened again the wounds of his own heart.” 
Accordingly, we find that he threw aside his attempted drama, and 
gave way to the natural bent of his emotional genius in composing the 
most mystical of his works. We now draw near the end. Shelley was 
living with his wife at Lerici, on the Bay of Spezzia. He had lately 
obtained from England a boat built on a new model, which was much 
approved. In this small vessel he had gone to Leghorn, in order to meet 
Leigh Hunt, who had just come from England, and had journeyed with 
the latter to Pisa, where they both joined Lord Byron. After a few days, 
Shelley left his friends for Leghorn, intending to return in his boat to 
Lerici, in company with another friend, Captain Williams. It was then 
that he embarked for the last time. A gentleman watching the sea with a 
glass observed a sudden squall, which obscured from his sight a group of 
vessels. When the squall had passed over, all the boats were seen again 
save one. That one had perished, and all her freight. I will continue in 
the words of Leigh Hunt. “A dreadful interval took place of more than 
a week, during which every inquiry and every fond hope were exhausted. 
At the end of that period our worst fears were confirmed. A body had 
been washed on shore near the town of Via Reggio, which by the dress 
and stature was known to be our friend’s. Keats’s last volume also (the 
Lamia, §'c.) was found open in the jacket-pocket. He had probably been 
reading it when surprised by the storm. It was my copy. I had told 
him to keep it till he gave it me with his own hands. So I would not 
have it from any other. It was burnt with his remains. The body of 
his friend Mr. Williams was found near a town, four miles distant from 
its companion. That of the third party in the boat, Charles Vivian, the 
seaman, was not discovered till nearly three weeks afterwards.” The 
grief of his friends is unaffectedly evidenced by the impassioned words of 
her who, most of all, suffered. 

“The ungrateful world did not feel his loss, and the gap it made 
seemed to close as quickly over his memory as the murderous sea above 
his living frame. Hereafter men will lament that his transcendent 
powers of intellect were extinguished before they had bestowed on them 
their choicest treasures. To his friends his loss is irremediable : the wise, 
the brave, the gentle, is gone for ever! He is to themas a bright vision, 
whose radiant track, left behind in the memory, is worth all the realities 
that society can afford.” 

Amid that group of contemporary poets which includes the names 
of Scott and Campbell, of Byron and Moore and Rogers, of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, and Southey, Keats and Chatterton, Burns and Hogg, 
Shelley holds a distinguished place. He was inferior to none of these in 
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intensity of imagination and in beauty of versification. He was superior 
to most in the singleness of his intellectual aim. Waiving the merits of 
Shelley, all will award to Scott, Byron, and Coleridge the position of the 
first three writers of their time. The following method may therefore be 
adopted for analysing the genius of Shelley. I will compare him suc- 
cessively to each of these three great masters. We may thus form some 
idea, not perhaps of his rank, but at least of his character, as a poet. 

If we glance superficially over the field of English literature, we shall 
find that our poets resolve themselves into two great classes, not con- 
sidered in regard of their relative power, but in respect of the manner in 
which their power.is manifested, the habit in which their genius clothes 
itself. These two classes may be called the mystical and the realistic. 
As examples of mystical poets, I may point to Spenser, Coleridge, Shel- 
ley, and, in our own day, Tennyson. Famous instances of the realistic 
genius are to be found in Chaucer, Shakespeare, Scott, and Byron. Mil- 
ton is an exceptional man. Both Milton and Dante crystallised into 
verse the faith of their respective epochs. Their mysticism is that which 
is inherent in their faith, not created by themselves as the vehicle or veil 
of their prophecy. 

Returning to those four men whose characteristics are under our 
special consideration, we find Scott and Byron ranged in one class, and 
Coleridge and Shelley in the other; Scott and Shelley, however, stand the 
furthest apart. These two men present the most complete antithesis, 
both in generic and specific character. Scott, turning his face from the 
present, looked back into the past. He is essentially the poet of history. 
The Middle Ages, or those in which feudalism still lingered,—these are his 
theme. But further back into the world’s history he does not go. Not 
a particle of classicism is to be found in his character. These are his spe- 
cific characteristics. His generic distinction is exhibited partly in his 
choice of subject, and partly in his treatment of it. His subject is history, 
and his treatment of it is historical, not mythical. It is true that he 
introduces the supernatural, but he does so as a part of the facts of his 
narrative,—as truth itself, not as the veil of truth. 

In Shelley we find exactly the very opposite characteristics to all these, 
both positive and negative. Shelley, turning his back upon the past, in- 
terests himself in the present; contemplating it with a sorrowful heart, 
he seeks to help it into a nobler future,—a future into which he looks for- 
ward with an inspired and prophetic gaze. With medievalism he has 
little to do. For the ages of chivalry he has no appreciation. He saw 
in the Middle Ages nothing but tyranny and priestcraft. The reverse of 
the medal he neglected. When he did study the past, it was that he 
might obtain food for the present from the philosophy and liberty that 
once flourished in Greece, the freedom that had a glorious dawn at Rome, 
but early set in the thunder-cloud of the empire. The medieval history 
of one country alone sank into his soul, and that was the history of Italy, 
the rise and fall of those republics which first raised the flag of modern 
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liberty in Europe. Different as were Shelley’s sentiments from Scott’s, 
his manner of imparting them was not less so. His visions are wrapt in 
figurative language, and his principles expressed in imaginative myths. 

I have said that Scott is the poet of medieval history. His imagina- 
tion is essentially that which delights in a romantic reverence for the 
past. The wreck of the feudal times is for him a lovely ruin. His 
imagination wanders through it, and he peoples it with the men and 
women who once dwelt there,—the baron and his lady, the knight and the 
priest, the yeoman and the peasant,—with all their mingled passions, and 
all their superstition ; their slavery elevated by devotion, their tyranny 
redeemed by generosity and courage. He clothes the puppets of history 
with human flesh and blood, and vivifies the page of narrative with noble 
illustrations—life-like pictures ofthe departed. Far different to this was 
the mission of Shelley; quite other was the bent of his impulse. Carlyle 
writes concerning Scott: “The great Mystery of Existence was not great 
to him; did not drive him into rocky solitudes to wrestle with it for an 
answer, to be answered or to perish. He had nothing of the martyr ; into 
no dark region to slay monsters for us did he, either led or driven, ven- 
ture down.’”’ But this, which cannot be predicated of Scott, may truly be 
asserted of Shelley,—if it may be said of any, it may be said of him,—that 
he was “ possessed by an idea.” His short career was one continuous 
search for the lovely and the true. In good sooth did he say in that 
noble Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, 

“T vowed that I would dedicate my powers 

To thee and thine: have I not kept the vow? 
With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 

I call the phantoms of a thousand hours 

Each from his voiceless grave: they have in visioned bowers 

Of studious zeal or love’s delight 
Outwatched with me the envious night: 

They know that never joy illumed my brow, 
Unlinked with hope that thou wouldst free 
This world from its dark slavery, 


That thou, O awful Lovetingss, 
Wouldst give whate’er these words cannot express.” 


Shelley was possessed by a mingled hope and conviction that a glo- 
rious destiny lay open for our race, if we would but accept the boon of 
nature, and diffuse, as far as in us lay, the blessings over which we had 
control. Nor was this philanthropy of his a mere theory. I have already 
alluded to his sincere though mistaken enthusiasm in behalf of Irish 
liberty. He was long remembered at Great Marlow for his kindness to 
the sick and the poor during his sojourn at that place in 1817. Through- 
out his life it was always a delight to him to assist the distressed, and he 
frequently made great sacrifices for that end. Indeed, he had but two 
extravagances,—his love of travelling, and his love of mankind. The 
reader is only reminded of these, his secret good deeds, in which many 
less gifted men have been his equals, to show that he did not neglect the 
practical and individual details of charity. These acts of his he person- 
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ally regarded as trifles, and performed spontaneously and as a matter of 
course. The great, the soul-possessing object of all his thought and work 
was, to discover for himself and point out to others that principle of love 
which he saw so much disregarded in the world, and to the neglect of 
which he attributed all its miseries. Sad was his heart that any should 
suffer, and from his own he only learnt the more “to melt at other’s 
woes.” Earnest were the questionings of his intellect for some specific 
solution of the dark problem of the grave; but his faith in the ultimate 
and complete triumph of good over evil,—this was early formed in his 
mind, and no deep anguish within, no bitter revilings from without, could 
tear that precious hope from his constant spirit. Julian and Maddalo 
is perhaps the most touching of his poems, and the most interesting of 
his shorter pieces, containing, as it does, the following ideal conversation 
between himself and Lord Byron, such as really often passed between 
them, and giving us a loose epitome of the philosophical opinions of these 
two friendly poets. 


ace See 
This lovely child, blithe, innocent, and free ; 
She spends a happy time, with little care ; 
While we to such sick thoughts subjected are 
As came on you last night. It is our will 
Which thus enchains us to permitted ill. 
We might be otherwise ; we might be all 
We dream of, happy, high, majestical. 
Where is the beauty, love, and truth, we seek 
But in our minds? And, if we were not weak, 
Should we be less in deed than in desire ?” 
‘ Ay, if we were not weak,—and we aspire, 
How vainly! to be strong,’ said Maddalo: 
‘You talk Utopian’— 
‘It remains to know,’ 
I then rejoined; ‘and those who try may find 
The chains, which strongly now our spirit bind, 
Brittle perchance as straw. We are assured 
Much may be conquered, much may be endured, 
Of what degrades and crushes us. We know 
That we have power over ourselves to do 
And suffer—what, we know not till we try ; 
But something nobler than to live and die: 
So taught the kings of old philosophy, 
Who reigned before religion made men blind ; 
And those who suffer with their suffering kind, 
Yet feel this faith, religion.’ 
‘My dear friend,’ 
Said Maddalo, ‘my judgment will not bend 
To your opinion, though I think you might 
Make such a system refutation-tight, 
As far as words go. I knew one like you, 
Who to this city came some months ago, 
With whom I argued in this sort,—and he 
Is now gone mad,—and so he answered me, 
Poor fellow! But if you would like to go, 
We'll visit him, and his wild talk will show 
How vain are such aspiring theories.’ 
‘I hope to prove the induction otherwise, 
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And that a want of that true theory still 
Which seeks a soul of goodness in things ill, 
Or in himself or others, has thus bowed 

His being :—There are some, by nature proud, 
Who, patient in all else, demand but this,— 
To love and be beloved with gentleness :— 
And being scorned, what wonder if they die 
Some living death? This is not destiny, 

But man’s own wilful ill.’ ” 

Between the lives of Byron and Shelley has often been drawn a strik- 
ing parallel: they each had their unsuccessful boyish attachment; both 
were unhappy in their first unions; each formed subsequently an attach- 
ment to a woman of beauty and accomplishment, by whom he was fondly 
adored; both were branded as scorners of all ties, religious, moral, and 
domestic, and led lives of social exile in classic lands; and both died young, 
—one on that shore whose beauty and misfortune he had so often and pa- 
thetically sung, the other on that element his fondness for which had been 
a passion from his boyhood, and which forms the theme of many of his 
finest descriptions. Moreover, the lives of these men were linked together, 
and they were influenced each by the other. Byron is known to have 
paid great deference to Shelley’s opinions on poetry and art; and even 
confessed that the character of portions of his Childe Harold was caused by 
a recent “ dosing of Wordsworth” which he had received from his brother- 
poet. Sometimes, too, we may trace some slight Byronic influence in the 
versification of Shelley, though in his ideas none. The latter was the 
more original of the two, and his purpose was a fixed and inflexible one. 
It is even to be doubted whether he did not excel Byron in description, 
though that the latter himself deemed to be “ his forte.” The difference 
between their styles of description may be stated thus: that a description 
by Byron leads the reader to think chiefly of the magnificence of his 
manner in describing, while Shelley places the scene before you in 
striking simplicity and vividness. Turn to the commencement of Julian 
and Maddalo, one passage of which has been already quoted : 


“T rode one evening with Count Maddalo 
Upon the bank of land which breaks the flow 
Of Adria towards Venice ; a bare strand 
Of hillocks, heaped from ever-shifting sand, 
Matted with thistles and amphibious weeds, 
Such as from earth’s embrace the salt ooze breeds, 
Is this; an uninhabited seaside, 
Which the lone fisher, when his nets are dried, 
Abandons; and no other object breaks 
The waste, but one dwarf tree, and some few stakes, 
Broken and unrepaired ; and the tide makes 
A narrow space of level sand thereon, 
Where ’twas our wont to ride while day went down.” 


We find ourselves at once on the Lido of Venice, nowhere else but there. 
Further on we have a Venetian sunset : 


“The hoar 
And aery Alps towards the north appeared, 
Thro’ mist, a heaven-sustaining bulwark, reared 
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Between the east and west; and half the sky 
Was roof’d with clouds of rich emblazonry, 

Dark purple at the zeuith, which still grew 

Down the steep west into a wondrous hue, 
Brighter than burning gold, even to the rent 
When the swift sun yet paused in his descent 
Among the many-folded hills—they were 

Those famous Euganean hills which bear, 

As seen from Lido, thro’ the harbour piles, 

The likeness of a clump of peaked isles ; 

And then, as if the earth and sea had been 
Dissolved into one lake of fire, were seen 

Those mountains towering, as from waves of flame, 
Around the vaporous sun, from which there came 
The inmost purple spirit of light, and made 
Their very peaks transparent.” 


A picture by Turner could hardly be hung beside this one of Shelley. 
Again, we have a passage indicating the most perfect appreciation of 
colour, and which reads like the text of many an evening sketch by E. 
W. Cooke : 
“ The broad star 

Of day meanwhile had sunk behind the hill; 

And the black bell became invisible ; 

And the red tower looked gray ; and all between, 

The churches, ships, and palaces, were seen 

Huddled in gloom ; into the purple sea 

The orange hues of heaven sunk silently. 

We hardly spoke; and soon the gondola 

Conveyed me to my lodging by the way.” 
A sense of atmospheric gradation fills the brain, and we see the purpling 
shroud of twilight spread over the fading beams of orange sun; beneath 
we feel the placid buoyancy of the glassy sea as the gondola skims over 
its silent surface. 

Shelley and Byron were of their time the two most prominent poets 
of scepticism and of passion; but their different treatment of the same 
themes is remarkable. Byron’s scepticism and his passion are both unde- 
fined, chaotic, and incontrollable. In Shelley’s philosophy we find a deep 
pervading sense of the Cosmos, and his depth of passion flows with an 
evenness of impetuous energy contrasting with the boiling fitfulness of 
his contemporary. Shall we in any passages of Byron find the ecstasy of 
love more finely described than in the sixth canto of the Revolt of Islam, 
or a more fervent invocation and expression of worship than the Lpipsy- 
chidion? This poem is not to be quoted ; indeed, few of his poems can 
bear dismemberment, because there is a unity and connexion in each of 
his works which is not the least of their excellences. But, in making a 
comparison between Byron and Shelley, it must be borne in mind that 
in the former all is of this earth,—earthly beauty, earthly passion, earthly 
love; while in the latter all is mythical and mystical, not to the exclusion 
of the earthly, which is monkish, but to the exaltation of it as a type of 
that which is higher than itself. In the genius of Byron is found the 
fitful storm of a mighty whirlwind: in that of Shelley is felt a power 
which moves with the even onward rush of the hurricane. 
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It remains to notice our poet’s metaphysical and literary relation to 
the great Coleridge. In Coleridge, as a young man, there is much 
analogy to Shelley. We find in them a very similar enthusiasm in the 
pursuit of truth, the same ardour in the cause of liberty; each is eloquent; 
and they have a like fondness of discussion for the eliciting of truth and 
the formation of opinion. We shall easiest discover the diversities in the 
intellects of these two gifted men by first marking those noble charac- 
teristics which belonged to them alike. Proceeding, then, to mark their 
differences, I would suggest that in Coleridge are to be found greater 
powers of reflection and analysis, but in Shelley more fertility of creation 
and a greater flow of verse. They were both philosophers of great large- 
ness of view ; but while Coleridge is continually analysing and defining 
the powers of the mind, and endeavouring to fix what are now called 
the “limits of religious thought,” Shelley is borne onward with mar- 
vellous freedom, and at the same time persistency of sentiment, on the 
wings of the most daring speculations. But though Coleridge may be 
deemed to have sometimes lost his way in the labyrinth of metaphysics, 
he never lost sympathy for the enthusiasm and straightforward genius of 
youth, and had Shelley and Coleridge been contemporaries in years, I 
cannot conceive of two more congenial spirits. There is a singular pass- 
age in the Lyrical Ballads, extracted from Coleridge’s tragedy of Re- 
morse, which, while it is doubtless a reflex of a youthful phase in Cole- 
ridge’s own career, bears a striking resemblance to the character of 


Shelley. 


“ And so the babe grew up a pretty boy, 
A pretty boy, but most unteachable— 
He never learnt a prayer, nor told a bead. 
% # # # # # * 


So he became a rare and learned youth: 

But oh, poor wretch! he read, and read, and read, 
Till his brain turned ; and ere his twentieth year 
He had unlawful thoughts of many things ; 

And, though he prayed, he never loved to pray 
With holy men, nor in a holy place. 

But yet his speech, it was so soft and sweet, 

The late Lord Valdez ne’er was wearied with him.” 


In applying these lines to Shelley, for Valdez may be read Byron. 

A comparison may be drawn between Shelley’s political adventure 
in Dublin and the political lecturing of Coleridge; but in this field we 
find Coleridge far superior to our hero, and capable of a research and 
arrangement of principles quite beyond the power of Shelley. The latter 
early discovered his unfitness for reducing principles to practical politics, 
and rightly devoted himself to pure poetry. We find, too, the same 
difference between these two men in the sphere of theology. Shelley 
was possessed by a spirit pure and lofty, with which he sought to wnbue 
the world; but practical applications, these he could not grapple with. 
Coleridge, with greater versatility, could descend from his visions, and 
could interpret them, by reducing spirit to doctrine and faith to dogma. 
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I will not attempt to measure his success ; but I suppose that no student 
of theology or philosophy will neglect to, at least, acquaint himself with 
the profound interpretations of Coleridge, whose writings are peculiarly 
valuable, because, in these latter ages of Lockes and Paleys, we find in 
them the thoughts of a philosopher who is also a poet. 

In poetry, however, I do not think it possible to put Coleridge before 
Shelley. The former’s tragedy of Remorse will not bear comparison with 
the Cenci, nor the Monody on the Death of Chatterton with Adonais. 
It is true that Shelley could not have written the Rhyme of the Ancient 
Mariner, nor that exquisite fragment Christabel ; but, on the other hand, 
Coleridge never wrote a Revolt of Islam or a Prometheus Unbound,— 
works of far greater importance. 

Eminent men may be broadly divided into two classes, the men of 
their age, and the men who are before their age. The former are usu- 
ally men of action. They are the men who frame Magna-Chartas and 
Bills of Right, who pass Reform acts and conquer our enemies. They 
may not all, however, be engaged in war or politics; they may make it _ 
their concern to set in order and rationalise the beliefs of their epoch, 
and to confute the errors of their time: such were the Warburtons and 
Butlers of the past age. These men mostly reap honour in their life- 
time, and they deserve their reward. The other class are usually men of 
contemplation and retirement. They early discover that the world is not 
ready to accept their principles, or appreciate their inspiration. During 
their life only a select company of disciples console them by cultivated 
appreciation for the loss of popular sympathy ; but as time widens con- 
verts grow more and more numerous, until by a late canonisation they 
are admitted among the teachers and minstrels of mankind,—dear sons of 
memory, great heirs of fame. To the number of these last belongs the 
name of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 
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Che Mystery at Fernwood. 


In Two Parts. By rue Avruor or “ Lapy Auptey’s Secret,” &c. 





Part I. 
“No, Isabel, I do not consider that Lady Adela seconded her son’s invi- 
tation at all warmly.” 

This was the third time within the last hour that my aunt had made 
the above remark. We were seated opposite to each other in a first-class 
carriage of the York express, and the flat fields of ripening wheat were 
flitting by us like yellow shadows under the afternoon sunshine. We 
were going on a visit to Fernwood, a country mansion twenty miles from 
York, in order that I might become acquainted with the family of Mr. 
Lewis Wendale, to whose only son Laurence I was engaged to be mar- 
ried. 

Laurence Wendale and I had only been acquainted during the brief 
May and June of my first London season, which I—the orphan heiress of 
a wealthy Calcutta merchant—had passed under the roof of my aunt, Mrs. 
Maddison Trevor, the dashing widow of a major in the Life Guards, 
and the only sister of my dead father. Mrs. Trevor had made many 
objections to this brief six weeks’ engagement between Laurence and 
I; but the impetuous young Yorkshireman had overruled every thing. 
What objection could there be? he asked. He was to have two thou- 
sand a year and Fernwood at his father’s death ; forty thousand pounds 
from a maiden aunt the day he came of age,—for he was not yet one-and- 
twenty, my impetuous young lover. As for his family, let Mrs. Trevor 
look into Burke’s “County Families” for the Wendales of Fernwood. 
His mother was Lady Adela, youngest daughter of Lord Kingwood, of 
Castle Kingwood, county Kildare. What objection could my aunt have, 
then? His family did not know me, and might not approve of the 
match, urged my aunt. Laurence laughed aloud; a long ringing peal 
of that merry, musical laughter I loved so well to hear. 

“‘ Not approve!” he cried,—“ not love my little Bella! That is too 
good a joke!” On which immediately followed an invitation to Fern- 
wood, seconded by a note from Lady Adela Wendale. 

It was to this very note that my aunt was never tired of taking objec- 
tion. It was cold, it was stiff, constrained; it had been only written to 
please Laurence. How little I thought of the letter! and yet it was the 
first faint and shadowy indication of that terrible rock ahead upon which 
my life was to be wrecked; the first feeble link in the chain of the one 
great mystery in which the fate of so many was involved. 

The letter was cold, certainly. Lady Adela started by declaring she 
should be most happy to see us; she was all anxiety to be introduced 
to her charming daughter-in-law. And then my lady ran off to tell us 
how dull Fernwood was, and how she feared we should regret our long 
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journey into the heart of Yorkshire to a lonely country-house, where we 
should find no one but a captious invalid, a couple of nervous women, and 
a young man devoted to farming and field-sports. 

But I was not afraid of being dull where my light-hearted Laurence 
was; and I overruled all my aunt’s objections, ordered half a dozen new 
dresses, and carried Mrs. Maddison Trevor off to the Great Northern Sta- 
tion before she had time to remonstrate. 

Laurence had gone on before to see that all was prepared for us; and 
had promised to meet us at York, and drive us over to Fernwood in his 
mail-phaeton. He was standing on the platform as the train entered the 
station, with the sunshine glittering about his chestnut curls, and his 
clear blue eyes radiant with life and happiness. 

Laurence Wendale was very handsome ; but perhaps his greatest charm 
consisted in that wonderful vitality, that untiring energy and indomitable 
spirit, which made him so different to all other young men whom I 
had met. So great was this vitality, that, by some magnetic influence, it 
seemed to communicate itself to others. I was never tired when Laurence 
was with me. I could waltz longer with him for my partner; ride longer 
in the Row with him for my cavalier; sit out an opera or examine an exhi- 
bition of pictures with less fatigue when he was near. His presence per- 
vaded a whole house; his joyous laugh rang through every room. It 
seemed as if where he was sorrow could not come. 

I felt this more than ever as we drew nearer Fernwood. The country 
was bleak and bare; wide wastes of moorland stretched away on either 
side of the by-road down which we drove. The afternoon sunshine had 
faded out, leaving a cold gray sky, with low masses of leaden clouds 
brooding close over the landscape, and shutting in the dim horizon. But 
no influence of scenery or atmosphere could affect Laurence Wendale. 
His spirits were even higher than usual this afternoon. 

“They have fitted up the oak-rooms for you, ladies,” he said. “Such 
solemn and stately chambers, with high canopied beds crowned with fune- 
ral plumes ; black oak paneling; portraits of dead-and-gone Wendales : 
Mistress Aurora, with pannier-hoops and a shepherdess’s crook; Mistress 
Lydia, with ringlets a Ja Sévigné and a pearl necklace; Mortimer Wen- 
dale, in a Ramilies wig; Theodore, with love-locks, velvet doublet, and 
Spanish-leather boots. Such a collection of them! You may expect to 
see them all descend from their frames in the witching time of night to 
warm their icy fingers at your sea-coal fires. Your expected arrival has 
made quite a sensation in our dull old abode. My mother has looked up 
from the last new novel she had from Mudie half a dozen times this day, 
I verily believe, to ask if all due preparations were being made; while my 
dear active, patient, indefatigable sister Lucy has been running about 
superintending the arrangements ever since breakfast.” 

“Your sister Lucy,” I said, catching at his last words; “TI shall so 
love her, Laurence.” 

“T hope you will, darling,” he answered, almost gravely, “for she has 
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been the best and dearest sister to me. And yet I’m half afraid; Lucy is 
ten years older than you—grave, reserved, sometimes almost melancholy ; 
but if ever there was a banished angel treading this earth in human 
form, my sister Lucy surely is that guardian spirit.” 

“Ts she like you, Laurence?” 

“Like me? Oh, no, not in the least. She is only my half-sister, you 
know. She resembles her mother, who died young.” 

We were at the gates of Fernwood when he said this,—high wooden 
gates, with stone pillars moss-grown and dilapidated; a tumble-down 
looking lodge, kept by a slatternly woman, whose children were at play 
in a square patch of ground planted with cabbages and currant-bushes, 
fenced in with a rotten paling, and ambitiously called a garden. From 
this lodge-entrance a long avenue stretched away for about half a mile, 
at the end of which a great red-brick mansion, built in the Tudor style, 
frowned at us, rather as if in defiance than in welcome. The park was 
entirely uncultivated: the trunks of the trees were choked with the 
tangled underwood; the fern grew deep in the long vistas, broken here 
and there by solitary pools of black water, on whose quiet borders we 
heard the flap of the heron’s wing, and the dull croaking of an army of 
frogs. 

Lady Adela was right. Fernwood was a dull place. I could scarcely 
repress a shudder as we drove under the dark avenue; while, as for my 
poor aunt, her teeth chattered audibly. Accustomed to spend three parts 
of the year in Onslow Square, and the autumn months at Brighton or 
Ryde, this dreary Yorkshire mansion was a terrible trial to her rather 
over-sensitive nerves. 

Laurence seemed to divine the reason of our silence. “The place is 
frightfully neglected, Mrs. Trevor,” he said apologetically ; “but I do 
not mean this sort of thing to last, I assure you. Before ever I bring my 
delicate little Bella to Fernwood, I will have landscape-gardeners and up- 
holsterers down by the score, and try to convert this dreary wilderness into 
a terrestrial paradise. I cannot tell you why the place has been suffered 
to fall into decay ; certainly not for want of money, still less for want of 
opportunity, for my father is an idle man, to whom one would imagine 
restoring and rebuilding would afford a delightful hobby. No, there is 
no reason why the place should have been so neglected.” 

He said this more to himself than to us, as if the words were spoken 
in answer to some long train of thought of his own, and then, growing 
silent, he seemed to relapse into this old reverie. I watched his face ear- 
nestly, for I had seldom seen him look so thoughtful. Presently he said, 
with more his old manner, 

“ As you are close upon the threshold of Fernwood now, ladies, I 
ought perhaps to tell you that you will find ours a most low-spirited 
family. With every thing in life to make us happy, we seem for ever 
under a cloud. Ever since I can remember my poor father, he has 
been dropping slowly into decay, almost in the same way as this neg- 
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lected place, till now he is a confirmed invalid, without any positive 
illness. My mother reads novels all day, and half lives upon sal-volatile 
and spirits of lavender. My sister, the only active person in the house, is 
always thoughtful, and very often melancholy. Mind, I merely tell you 
this to prepare you for any thing you may see; not to depress you, for 
you may depend upon my exertions towards reforming this dreary house- 
hold, which has sunk into habitual despondency from sheer easy fortune 
and want of vexation.” 

The phaeton drew up before a broad flight of stone-steps as Laurence 
ceased speaking, and in five minutes more he had assisted my aunt and 
myself to alight, and had ushered us into the presence of Lady Adela and 
Miss Lucy Wendale. 

We found Lady Adela, as her son’s description had given us reason to 
expect, absorbed in a novel. She threw down her book as we entered, 
and advanced to meet us with considerable cordiality; rather, indeed, as 
if she really were grateful to us for breaking in upon her solitary life. 

“Tt is so good of you to come,” she said, folding me in her slender 
arms with an almost motherly embrace, “‘and so kind of you, too, my 
dear Mrs. Trevor, to abandon all your town pleasures for the sake of 
bringing this dear girl to me. Believe me, we will do all in our power 
to make you comfortable, if you can put up with very limited society; for 
we have received no company whatever since my son’s childhood, and I 
do not think my visiting-list could muster half a dozen names.” 

Lady Adela was an elegant-looking woman, in the very prime of life; 
but her handsome face was thin and careworn, and premature wrinkles 
gathered about her melancholy blue eyes and thoughtful mouth. While 
she was talking to my aunt, Lucy Wendale and I drew nearer to each 
other. 

Laurence’s half-sister was by no means handsome; pale and sallow, 
with dark hair and rather dull gray eyes, she looked as if some hidden 
sorrow had quenched out the light of her life long ago, in her earliest 
youth ; some sorrow that had neither been forgotten nor decreased by time, 
but that had rather grown with her growth, and strengthened with her 
strength, until it had become a part of her very self,—some disappointed 
attachment, I thought, some cruel blow that had shattered a girl's first 
dream, and left a broken-hearted woman to mourn the fatal delusion. In 
my utter ignorance of life, I thought these were the only griefs which 
ever left a woman’s life desolate. 

“You will try and be happy at Fernwood, Isabel,” Lucy Wendale 
said gently, as she drew me into a seat by her side, while Laurence bent 
fondly over us both. I do not believe, dear as we were to each other, 
that my Laurence ever loved me as he loved this pale-faced half-sister. 
“You will try and be happy, will you not, dear Isabel? Laurence has 
been breaking-in the prettiest chestnut mare in all Yorkshire, I think, 
that you may explore the country with us. I have heard what a daring 
horsewoman you are. The pianos have been put in tune for you, and 
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the billiard-table re-covered that you may have exercise on rainy days ; 
and if we cannot give you much society, we will do all else to prevent 
your feeling dull.” 

“T shall be very happy here with you, dear Lucy,” I said; “ but you 
tell me so much of the dulness of Fernwood, while, I dare say, you your- 
self have a hundred associations that make the old place very dear to 
you.” 

She looked down as I spoke, and a very faint flush broke through the 
sallow paleness of her complexion. 

“T am not very fond of Fernwood,” she said gravely. 

It was at Fernwood, then, that the great sorrow of her life came upon 
her, I thought. 

“No, Lucy,” said Laurence almost impatiently, “every body knows 
this dull place is killing you by inches, and yet nothing on earth can in- 
duce you to quit it. When we all go to Scarborough or Burlington, when 
mamma goes to Harrogate, when I run up to Town to rub off my provin- 
cial rust, and see what the world is made of outside these dreary gates, 
—you obstinately persist in staying at home; and the only reason you 
can urge for doing so is, that you must remain here to take care of that 
unfortunate invalid of yours, Mr. Thomas.” 

I was holding Lucy’s hand in mine, and I felt the poor wasted little 
fingers tremble as her brother spoke. My curiosity was strongly aroused. 

“ Mr. Thomas !” I exclaimed, half involuntarily. 

“ Ah, to be sure, Bella, I forgot to tell you of that member of our 
household, but as I have never seen him, I may be forgiven the omission. 
This Mr. Thomas is a poor relative of my father’s: a hopeless invalid, bed- 
ridden, I believe,—is he not, Lucy ?—who requires a strong man and an ex- 
perienced nurse to look after him, and who occupies the entire upper story 
of one wing of the house. Poor Mr. Thomas, invalid as he is, must cer- 
tainly be a most fascinating person. My mother goes to see him every day, 
but as stealthily as if she were paying a secret visit to some condemned 
criminal. I have often met my father coming away from his rooms, pale 
and melancholy ; and, as for my sister Lucy, she is so attached to this 
sick dependent of ours, that, as I have just said, nothing will induce her 
to leave the house, for fear his nurse or his valet should fail in their care 
of him.” 

I still held Lucy’s hand, but it was perfectly steady now. Could this 
poor relative, this invalid dependent, have any part in the sorrowful mys- 
tery that had overshadowed her life? And yet, no; I thought that could 
scarcely be, for she looked up with such perfect self-possession as she an- 
swered her brother, 

“My whole life has gradually fallen into the duty of attendance upon 
this poor young man, Laurence; and I will never leave Fernwood while 
he lives.” 

A young man! Mr. Thomas was a young man, then. 

Lucy herself led my aunt and I to the handsome suite of apartments 
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prepared for us. Mrs. Trevor’s room was separated from mine by a cor- 
ridor, out of which opened two dressing-rooms and a pretty little boudoir, 
all looking on to the park. My room was at the extreme angle of the 
building ; it had two doors, one leading to the corridor communicating 
with my aunt’s apartments, the other opening into a gallery running the 
entire length of the house. Looking out into this gallery, I saw that the 
opposite wing was shut in by a baize door. I looked with some curiosity 
at this heavy baize door. It was most likely the barrier which closed 
the outer world upon Laurence Wendale’s invalid relation. 

Lucy left us as soon as she had installed my aunt and I in our apart- 
ments. While I was dressing for dinner, the housekeeper, a stout, elderly 
woman, came to ask me if I found every thing I required. 

“ As you haven’t brought your own servant with you, miss,” she said, 
Miss Lucy told me to place her maid Sarah entirely at your service. Miss 
gives very little work to a maid herself, so Sarah has plenty of leisure 
time on her hands, and you'll find her a very respectable young woman.” 

I told her that I could do all I wanted for myself; but before she 
left me I could not resist asking her one question about the mysterious 
invalid. 

“ Are Mr. Thomas’s rooms at this end of the house?” I asked. 

The woman looked at me with an almost scared expression, and was 
silent for a moment. 

“ Has Mr. Laurence been saying any thing to you about Mr. Thomas ?” 
she said; rather anxiously, as I thought. 

“Mr. Laurence and his sister Miss Lucy were both talking of him 
just now.” 

“Oh, indeed, miss,” answered the woman, with an air of relief; “the 
poor gentleman’s rooms are at the other end of the gallery, miss.” 

“ Has he lived here long?” I asked. 

“Nigh upon twenty years, miss— above twenty years, I’m think- 
ing.” 

“T suppose he is distantly related to the family.” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“And quite dependent on Mr. Wendale ?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

“It is very good of your master to have supported him for so many 
years, and to keep him in such comfort.” 

“My master is a very good man, miss.” 

The woman seemed determined to give me as little information as pos- 
sible; but I could not resist one more question. 

“ How is it that in all these years Mr. Laurence has never seen this 
invalid relation?” I asked. 

It seemed that this question, of all others, was the most embarrassing 
to the housekeeper. She turned first red and then pale, and said, in a 
very confused manner, “The poor gentleman never leaves his room, 
miss ; and Mr. Laurence has such high spirits, bless his dear heart, and 
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has such a noisy, rackety way with him, that he’s no fit company for an 
invalid.” 

It was evidently useless trying for further information, so I abandoned 
the attempt, and bidding the housekeeper good afternoon, began to dress 
my hair before the massive oak-framed looking-glass. 

“The truth of the matter is,” I said to myself, “that after all there 
is nothing more to be said about it. I have tried to create a mystery out 
of the simplest possible family arrangement. Mr. Wendale has a bed- 
ridden relative, too poor and too helpless to support himself. What more 
natural than that he should give him house-room in this dreary old man- 
sion, where there seems space enough to lodge a regiment ?” 

I found the family assembled in the drawing-room. Mr. Wendale 
was the wreck of a very handsome man. He must in early life hav ere- 
sembled Laurence ; but, as my lover had said, it seemed indeed as if he 
and the house and grounds of Fernwood had fallen into decay together. 
But notwithstanding his weak state of health, he gave us a warm wel- 
come, and did the honours of his hospitable dinner-table with the easy 
grace of a finished gentleman. 

After dinner, my aunt and Lady Adela sat at one of the windows 
talking ; while Laurence, Lucy, and I gathered together upon a long stone 
terrace outside the drawing-room, watching the last low crimson streak of 
the August sunset fade out behind the black trunks of the trees, and melt 
away into faint red splashes upon the water-pools amongst the brushwood. 
We were very happy together; Laurence and I talking of a hundred dif- 
ferent subjects, telling Lucy our London adventures, describing our 
fashionable friends, our drives and rides, fétes, balls, and dinners; she, 
with a grave smile upon her lips, listening to us with almost maternal 
patience. 

“T must take you over the old house to-morrow, Isabel,” Laurence 
said, in the course of the evening. “I suppose Lucy did not tell you that 
she had put you into the haunted room ?” 

“No, indeed !” 

“You must not listen to this silly boy, my dear Isabel,” said Miss 
Wendale. “Of course, like all other old houses, Fernwood can boast its 
ghost-story ; but since no one in my father’s lifetime has ever seen the 
phantom, you may imagine that it is not a very formidable one.” 

“ But you own there ts a ghost?” I exclaimed eagerly. “ Pray tell 
me the story.” 

“T’ll tell you, Bella,” answered Laurence, “and then you'll know 
what sort of visitor to expect when the bells of Fernwood church, hidden 
away behind the elms yonder, tremble on the stroke of midnight. A 
certain Sir Humphrey Wendale, who lived in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, was wronged by his wife, a very beautiful woman. Had he 
acted according to the ordinary fashion of the time, he would have mur- 
dered the lady and his rival; but our ancestor was of a more original 
turn of mind, and he hit upon an original plan of vengeance. He turned 
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every servant out of Fernwood House ; and one morning, when the un- 
happy lady was sleeping, he locked every door of the mansion, secured 
every outlet and inlet, and rode away merrily in the summer sunshine, 
leaving his wife to die the slow and hideous death of starvation. Fern- 
wood is lonely enough even now, Heaven knows! but it was lonelier in 
those distant days. A passing traveller may now and then have glanced 
upward at the smokeless chimneys, dimly visible across the trees, as he 
rode under the park-palings; but none ever dreamed that the deserted 
mansion had one luckless tenant. Fifteen months afterwards, when Sir 
Humphrey rode home from foreign travel, he had some difficulty in fore- 
ing the door of the chamber in which you are to sleep: the withered and 
skeleton form of his dead wife had fallen across the threshold.” 

“ What a horrible story !” I exclaimed, with a shiver. 

“Tt is only a legend, dear Isabel,” said Lucy; “like all tradition, 
exaggerated and distorted into due proportions of poetic horror. Pray, 
do not suffer your mind to dwell upon such a fable.” 

“Indeed I hope it is not true,” I answered. ‘‘ How fond people are 
of linking mysteries and horrors such as this with the history of an old 
family! And yet we never fall across any such family mystery in our 
own days.” 

I slept soundly that night at Fernwood, undisturbed by the attenuated 
shadow of Sybil Wendale, Sir Humphrey’s unhappy wife. The bright sun- 
shine was reflected in the oak-panels of my room, and the larks were 
singing high up in a cloudless blue sky, when I awoke. I found my 
aunt quite reconciled to her visit. 

“Lady Adela is a very agreeable woman,” she said; “quiet, perhaps, 
to a fault, but with that high tone of manner which is always charming. 
Lucy Wendale seems a dear good girl, though evidently a confirmed old 
maid. You will find her of inestimable use when you are married, that 
is to say, if you ever have to manage this great rambling place, which 
will of course fall to your lot in the event of poor Mr. Wendale’s death.” 

As for myself, I was as happy at Fernwood as the August days were 
long. Lucy Wendale rode remarkably well. It was the only amuse- 
ment for which she cared; and she and her horses were on terms of the 
most devoted attachment. Laurence, his sister, and I were therefore 
constantly out together, riding amongst the hills about Fernwood, and 
exploring the country for twenty miles round. 

Indoors, Lucy left us very much to ourselves. She was the ruling 
spirit of the house, and but for her every thing must have fallen utterly 
to decay. Lady Adela read novels, or made a feeble attempt at amusing 
my aunt with her conversation. Mr. Wendale kept his room during the 
fore part of the day ; while Laurence and I played, sang, sketched, and 
rattled the billiard-bails over the green cloth whenever bad weather drove 
us to indoor amusements. 

It was one day that I was sketching the castellated facade of the old 
mansion, that I noticed one peculiar circumstance connected with the suite 
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of rooms occupied by the invalid, Mr. Thomas. These rooms were at the 
extreme left angle of the building, and were lighted by a range of six 
windows. I was surprised by observing that every one of these windows 
was of ground glass. I asked Laurence the reason of this. 

“Why, I believe the glare of light was too much for Mr. Thomas,” 
he answered; “so my father, who is the kindest creature in Christendom, 
had the windows made opaque, as you see them now.” 

“‘ Has the alteration been long made?” 

“It was made when I was about six years old; I have rather a vague 
recollection of the event, and I should not perhaps remember it but for one 
circumstance. I was riding about down here one morning on my Shetland 
pony, when my attention was attracted by a child who was looking through 
one of those windows. I was not near enough to see his face, but I fancy 
he must have been about my own age. He beckoned to me, and I was 
riding across the grass to respond to his invitation, when my sister Lucy 
appeared at the window and snatched the child away. I suppose he was 
some one belonging to the female attendant upon Mr. Thomas, and had 
strayed unnoticed into the invalid’s rooms. I never saw him again; and 
the next day a glazier came over from York, and made the alteration in 
the windows.” 

“But Mr. Thomas must have air; I suppose the windows are some- 
times opened,” I said. 

“Never; they are each ventilated by a single pane, which, if you ob- 
serve, is open now.” 

“T cannot help pitying this poor man,” I said, after a pause, “ shut 
out almost from the light of heaven by his infirmities, deprived of all 
society.” 

“‘ Not entirely so,” answered Laurence. “No one knows how many 
stolen hours my sister Lucy devotes to her poor invalid.” 

“ Perhaps he is a very studious man, and finds his consolation in lite- 
rary or scientific pursuits,” I said; “ does he read very much ?” 

“T think not. I never heard of his having any books got for him.” 

“ But one thing has puzzled me, Laurence,” I continued. “ Lucy spoke 
of him the other day as a young man, and yet Mrs Porson, your house- 
keeper, told me he had lived at Fernwood for upwards of twenty 
years.” 

“ As for that,” answered Laurence carelessly, “ Lucy no doubt re- 
members him as a young man upon his first arrival here, and continues 
to call him so from mere force of habit. But, pray, my little inquisi- 
tive Bella, do not rack your brains about this poor relation of ours. To 
tell the truth, I have become so used to his unseen presence in the house, 
that I have ceased to think of him at all. I meet a grim woman, dressed 
in black merino, coming out of the green-baize door, and I know that she 
is Mr. Thomas’s nurse; or I see a solemn-faced man, and I am equally 
assured that he is Mr. Thomas’s servant, James Beck, who has grown 
gray in his office; I encounter the doctor riding away from Fernwood on 
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his brown cob, and I feel convinced that he has just looked in to see how 
Mr. Thomas is going on; if I miss my sister for an hour in the twilight, 
I know that she is in the west wing talking to Mr. Thomas; but as 
nobody ever calls upon me to do any thing for the poor man, I think no 
more of the matter.” 

I felt these words almost a reproof to what might have appeared idle, 
or even impertinent, curiosity on my part. And yet the careless indiffer- 
ence of Laurence’s manner seemed to jar upon my senses. Could it be 
that this glad and high-hearted being, whom I so tenderly loved, was 
selfish—heedless of the sufferings of others? No, it was surely not this 
that prompted his thoughtless words. It is a positive impossibility for 
one whose whole nature is life and motion, animation and vigour, to com- 
prehend for one brief moment the terrors of the invalid’s darkened rooms 
and solitary days. 

I had been nearly a month at Fernwood, when, for the first time dur- 
ing our visit, Laurence left us. One of his old school-fellows, a lieutenant 
in the army, was quartered with his regiment at York, and Laurence 
had promised to dine at the mess. Though I had been most earnest 
in requesting him to accept this invitation, I could not help feeling 
dull and dispirited as I watched him drive away down the avenue, and 
felt that for the first time we were to spend the long autumn evening 
without him. Do what I would, the time hung heavily on my hands. 
The September sunset was beautiful, and Lucy and I walked up and 
down the terrace after dinner, while Mr. Wendale slept in his easy-chair, 
and my aunt and Lady Adela exchanged drowsy monosyllabic sentences 
on a couch near the fire, which was always lighted in the evening. 

It was in vain that I tried to listen to Lucy’s conversation. My 
thoughts wandered in spite of myself,—sometimes to Laurence in the 
brilliantly-lighted mess-room, enlivening a cluster of blasé officers with 
his boisterous gaiety ; sometimes, as if in contrast to this, to the dark west 
rooms in which the invalid counted the long hours; sometimes to that 
dim future in whose shadowy years death was to claim our weary host, and 
Laurence and I were to be master and mistress at Fernwood. I had often 
tried to picture the place as it would be when it fell into Laurence’s hands, 
and architects and landscape-gardeners came to work their wondrous 
transformations; but, do what I would, I could never imagine it other- 
wise than as it was,—with straggling ivy hanging forlornly about the 
moss-stained walls, and solitary pools of stagnant water hiding amongst 
the tangled brushwood. 

Laurence and I were to be married in the following spring. He would 
come of age in February, and I should be twenty in March,—scarcely a 
year between our ages, and both a great deal too young to marry, my 
aunt said. After tea Lucy and I sang and played. Dreary music 
it seemed to me that night. I thought my voice and the piano were 
both out of tune, and I left Lucy very rudely in the middle of our 
favourite duet. I took up twenty books from the crowded drawing-room 
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table, only to throw them wearily down again. Never had Lady Adela’s 
novels seemed so stupid as when I looked into them that night; never had 
my aunt’s conversation sounded so tiresome. I looked from my watch to 
the old-fashioned time-piece upon the chimney half a dozen times, to find 
at last that it was scarcely ten o’clock. Laurence had promised to be 
home by eleven, and had begged Lucy and I to sit up for him. 

Eleven struck at last; but Laurence had not kept his promise. My 
aunt and Lady Adela rose to light their candles. Mr. Wendale always 
retired a little after nine. I pleaded for half an hour longer, and Lucy 
was too kind not to comply readily. 

“Tsabel is right,” she said; “ Laurence is a spoilt boy, you know, 
mamma, and will feel himself very much ill-used if he finds no one up 
to hear his description of the mess-dinner.” 

“Only half an hour, then, mind, young ladies,” said my aunt. “I 
cannot allow you to spoil your complexions on account of dissipated 
people who drive twenty miles to a military dinner. One half-hour; not 
a moment more, or I shall come down again to scold you both.” 

We promised obedience, and my aunt left us. Lucy and I seated our- 
selves on each side of the low fire, which had burned dull and hollow. 
I was much too dispirited to talk, and I sat listening to the ticking of 
the clock, and the occasional falling of a cinder in the bright steel fender. 
Then that thought came to me which comes to all watchers. What 
if any thing had happened to Laurence? I went to one of the windows, 
and pulled back the heavy wooden shutters. It was a lovely night; 
clear, though not moonlight, and a myriad stars gleamed in the cloud- 
less sky. I stood at the window for some time, listening for the wheels, 
and watching for the lights of the phaeton. 

I too was a spoilt child; life had for me been bright and smooth, 
and the least thought of grief or danger to those I loved filled me with a 
wild panic. I turned suddenly round to Lucy, and cried out, “ Lucy! 
Lucy, I am getting frightened. Suppose any thing should have hap- 
pened to Laurence. Those horses are wild and unmanageable some- 
times. If he had taken a few glasses of wine,—if he trusted the groom 
to drive—if—” 

She came over to me, and took me in her arms asif I had been indeed 
a little child. 

“ My darling,” she said, “ my darling Isabel, you must not distress 
yourself by such fancies as these. He is only half an hour later than he 
said, and as for danger, dearest, he is beneath the shelter of Providence, 
without whose safeguard those we love are never secure even for a mo- 
ment.” 

Her quiet manner calmed my agitation. I left the window, and re- 
turned shivering to the expiring fire. 

“Tt is nearly three-quarters of an hour now, Bella, dear,” she said 
presently ; “we must keep our promise, and as for Laurence, you will 
hear the phaeton drive in before you go to sleep, I dare say.” 
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“T shall not go to sleep until I do hear it,” I answered, as I bade her 
good night. 

I could not help listening for the welcome sound of the carriage- 
wheels as I crossed the hall and went up-stairs. I stopped in the cor- 
ridor to look into my aunt’s room; but she was fast asleep, and I closed 
the door as softly as I had opened it. It was as I left this room that, 
glancing down the corridor, I was surprised to see that there was a light 
in my own bed-chamber. I was prepared to find a fire there, but the 
light shining through the half-open door was something brighter than the 
red glow ofa fire. I had joined Laurence in laughing at the ghost- 
story, but my first thought on seeing this light was of the shadow of 
the wretched Lady Sybil. What if I found her crouching over my 
hearth ? 

I had half a mind to go back to my aunt’s room, awake her, and 
tell her my fears; but one moment’s reflection made me ashamed of my 
cowardice. I went on, and pushed open the door of my room. There 
was no pale phantom shivering over the open hearth. There was an 
old-fashioned silver candlestick upon the table, and Laurence, my lover, 
was seated by the blazing fire; not dressed in the evening costume he 
had worn for the dinner-party, but wrapped in a loose gray woollen 
dressing gown, and wearing a black-velvet smoking-cap upon his chest- 
nut hair. 

Without stopping to think of the strangeness of his appearance in my 
room ; without wondering at the fact of his having entered the house un- 
known to either Lucy or myself; without one thought but joy and relief 
of mind in seeing him once more,—I ran forward to him, crying out, 
“Laurence, Laurence, I am so glad you have come back !” 

He—Laurence, my lover, as I thought, the man, the horrible shadow, 
the dreadful being—rose from his chair, and snatching up some papers 
that lay loosely on the table by his side, crumpled them into a ball*with 
one fierce gesture of his strong hand, and flung them at my feet; then, 
with a harsh dissonant laugh that seemed a mocking echo’ of the joyous 
music I loved so well, he stalked out of the door opening on the gallery. 
I tried to scream, but my dry lips and throat could form no sound. The 
oak-paneling of the room spun round, the walls and ceiling contracted, as 
if they had been crushing in upon me to destroy me. I fell heavily 
to the floor; but as I fell I heard the phaeton-wheels upon the car- 
riage-drive below, and Laurence Wendale’s voice calling to the servants. 
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Notes on Flying. 





Durina a solitary ramble one summer’s day, I chanced, in sauntering 
leisurely through “a little and a lone green lane,” to pick up a crow- 
quill, which had evidently been but recently dropped by its sable owner. 
A stile at the end of the lane offering a comfortable seat and a pleasant 
look-out over a miniature “valley of sweet waters,” I sat quietly musing 
and playing with the crow-quill, turning over in my mind associations 
and ideas about flying, till at last I made a few notes of my mental soli- 
loquy on a fly-leaf in my pocket, and these pencillings were the germ 
of the present article. 

A faculty or power which one part of animated creation possesses in 
such admirable perfection, and which the superior intelligence of man 
would fain emulate, but fails utterly in accomplishing, cannot but be an 
interesting subject for reflection. From the time when as children we 
chased the butterfly o’er the flowery meadow, and almost cried when it 
rose in the air and disappeared over the hedge we could not climb,—when 
we had secret hopes of some day catching the pretty redbreast by the aid 
of a pinch of salt, and were almost frightened out of our senses by a 
pheasant rising close to us out of the stubble,—we have watched with 
wonder and delight, and a little jealousy withal, the winged creatures of 
the earth. It is with a fond pleasure that we look back to the old farm- 
yard where we used to play, and where we have often been delighted to 
frighten the pigeons from their boxes, and watch them circling round the 
homestead, with their white feathers flashing in the sunlight, as they 
turned with sudden sweep towards home after a wider range than usual. 
What a noise too (like a loud clapping of the hands) they would some- 
times. make with their wings, in flying back to their nests, after they had 
been at the pool to drink! It was always a matter of astonishment 
how the tumbler-pigeons recovered themselves on their wings, after 
turning backwards and rolling over and over so many times. One old 
bird did once go a little too far with his aerial somersaults, and fell right 
down into the straw-yard; and I well remember how ever after we were 
on the look-out for a similar catastrophe. 

Every one almost must have noticed, when walking in the country on 
& quiet summer's evening, the wild wood-pigeon flying with a dropping 
and languid sort of motion in among the trees of the wood, where, if you 
are near enough, she may be just seen through the leafy cover settling on 
a branch and smoothing her plumes, reminding one of that beautiful image 
in one of Charlotte Bronté’s poems— 


“ When, soft as birds their pinions closing, 
The heart’s best feelings gather home.” 


Tf, on the other hand, they are a considerable distance from their nest 
or accustomed roosting-place, you may observe one or a pair of them, 
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with rapid flight, as though bent upon urgent business which could not 
be delayed, cleaving their way straight through the air like an arrow. 
There are few things so suggestive of calm quietude and peaceful content 
as the cooing of a dove, and especially when heard appropriately in the 
stillness of eventide, amid pacific scenes of rural beauty, and after watch- 
ing perhaps the welcome return of the wanderer to its expectant mate. 
The same character of gentleness and peace must have been remarkable 
in the dove of Palestine; and we can readily fancy the royal Psalmist of 
Israel, after having undergone some of those reverses of fortune which so 
frequently overshadowed his happiness, watching the dove winging its 
homeward flight towards the forests of Carmel or the wooded banks of 
the Jordan, and exclaiming with a sorrowful yearning of heart, “ Oh, that 
I had the wings of a dove, for then would I flee away and be at rest!” 

It is but rarely now that we see a veritable eld carrion-crow in the mid- 
land counties of England, so that when we do catch sight of one near to 
some lonely heath, and have made sure of its not being a rook by its supe- 
rior expanse of wing and solitary dignity, we watch the dusky bird with 
curiosity. We should not have observed him, sitting alone on a dead branch 
of that old pine at the top of the fell-like eminence swelling up out of the 
common we are just skirting, only that a low croak, like a rook would 
make if he had got a bad cold, caused us to turn that way. After giving 
expression to his feelings, but whether of anticipation or discontent I can- 
not say, by another hoarse note or two, he dropped heavily from the 
bough, and with lazy motion of his dark wings heaved himself slowly 
over the heath, turning ominous glances from side to side as he went 
along. Those sable pinions, not serrated at the edges like those of a 
rook, but long and well-curved, looked equal to a far more ambitious 
style of flight, if it were not beneath his dignity to move them with a 
little more energy. The rook, which is another of the crow family, is 
more frequently seen on the wing than any of our large birds, and being 
always gregarious, and rather garrulous too, we cannot help having 
our attention continually attracted towards him. The crow-quill that I 
picked up in the lane was most probably dropped by him, for it is hardly 
long enough to have come from the wing of a real crow. Our supply of 
crow-quills for fine official drawing or writing would be rather limited 
did we not go to the rookery, where any reasonable quantity can be pro- 
cured, either from those naturally dropped by the old birds, or from the 
vast quantity of young ones that are annually shot. The rook is a little 
more lively on the wing than the crow, and it is pleasant to watch him 
as, with his fine glossy coat shining in the sun, he sails along the last half- 
mile of his flight from the distant rookery to the field they are freshly 
ploughing, without visibly moving his wings, as though that kind of 
locomotion were the easiest thing in the world. 

In the spring, when the young birds first begin to accompany the old 
ones, it is amusing to watch the pertinacity with which they fly after 
them to get the fat larve and grubs (which experience has not taught 
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them to find quite fast enough for themselves) out of their parents’ bills. 
They look quite as big as the old birds, and with their long beaks and 
sable plumage have nothing of the chicken in their appearance, which 
makes the childish way in which they pertinaciously pester the old folks, 
and flutter after them in full expectancy of the lion’s share of all that is 
found, appear all the more droll. 

It is very interesting, late in the evening, when you happen to be 
close to the rookery, to watch the stragglers dropping in one by one from 
their distant forages after food. You hardly know when they have done; 
and when each one, which seems the last, has lumbered up on lazy wing, 
and with dirty beak has settled by their nests, you hear that a quiet sort 
of cawing goes on among the black community generally, as though they 
were remarking to each other upon their comrade’s tardy flight, or the 
“sieht” of grub somebody’s family takes, which causes him to keep such 
disreputably late hours. 

Look, now, at that pair of lapwings wheeling after and chasing each 
other with such lavish aerial evolutions that effort seems quite out of the 
question. Watch them chase that poor rook who has chanced to come 
within what they consider their own boundary. How they whirl round 
and tease the old fellow, but withal keep a respectful distance from his 
big beak! Now and then, when driven to desperation by their continual 
teasing, he turns round on the offensive, and making a savage dash at 
one of them, tries to vie with their speed and agility, and rather aston- 
ishes us by the rapidity and impetuous energy so suddenly exhibited. 

If one of the lapwings comes near you, note well how at times, when 
in circling round she meets the breeze, which for the time seems just 
strong enough to buoy her up without any aid from her wings, she seems 
fondly to lean her breast upon the wind. Down she turns with a sudden 
swerve, as though about to dash herself upon the ground, fairly scream- 
ing with delight; and then, after a short pause, and hovering for an in- 
stant in the air, as if deliberating what to do next, she sweeps along in 
graceful wavy lines (like a good skater, who is at home on the outside 
edge), singing to her beautiful and elastic motion in notes ot such a wild 
wanton tone and luscious liquidity, that one would almost be glad to 
exchange our plodding life of care and toil for hers of apparent freedom 
and bliss. It is but a short time ago since I was sitting resting myself, 
after a walk in the country,—an old cart axletree, which formed the top 
part of a stile, making a more comfortable seat than usual,—and watch- 
ing a pair of these birds, that were rather suspicious, from my remaining 
there to look at them, that I had sinister designs against their young 
family. One would now and then come very near me, crying, “ Weet, 
weet,” with a piteous tone, and flying as if she was hurt in the wing, at 
times fluttering almost to the ground, like a bird that had been shot- 
Finding this ruse would not draw me from my post of observation, the 
other alighted on the ground at some distance, and holding its head up so 
that I could plainly see it, called out, “ Peewit, peewit,” thinking I should 
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perhaps go and see if the nest was not there. I was pleased with their 
earnest endeavours to make me vacate my seat, near to which I have no 
doubt their young brood was lying; and not being able to make them 
understand that there was any thing else to admire in the beautiful 
scenery around, I walked quietly away. For the length of a field or so 
they used all their wily arts to lure me on; but I soon began to see all 
their feints thrown on one side, and as they returned nearer to their old 
haunts I could hear them crying aloud, as if exulting in my stupidity, as 
on supple wings they sported around and kept watch and ward over the 
lowly nest where their tender little ones lay all exposed. 

Before leaving these green fields, we will call your attention to ano- 
ther and more general favourite of our rural walks. On a sunny morning 
in early spring, there are indeed few of us who have not shaded our eyes 
with the hand, and watched the lark as he rises from the young clover, 
and, breaking at once into his morning voluntary, mounts up into the 
clear blue sky, singing as he goes, till our eyes ache with watching him. 
Ifa light cloud intervene, we can more distinctly see him, as, with head 
looking still towards heaven, he mounts in short circles up and up. Then 
he almost disappears in the blue ether, and we close one eye and screw 
the other very close to make him out at all, as he appears a tiny bee-like 
speck, but still singing, and soaring yet higher and higher. At last he 
flies round in a wider sweep, as if enjoying the view from the great alti- 
tude he has attained, no longer turning his head upwards ; and then gra- 
dually we can see by his different and easier kind of flying, and hear by 
the swelling cadence of his song, that he has left off soaring, and has 
turned towards earth again. For a while he seems to enjoy the luxury 
of floating downwards on elastic wing, and we can fancy his song swells 
louder now that he can breathe more freely; but at last, after a few re- 
peated inflexions, which abruptly close his song, he comes rapidly down, 
descending to the ground almost like a falling stone. 

There are some things in nature which, more than others, seem to be en- 
dued with a power of helping poor mortals with a lift, as it were, on their 
journey through the world, by raising their drooping spirits and restoring 
confidence to a mind fast drifting to the verge of despair. Who that is sut- 
fering from despondency can watch this joyous bird rising on strong pinions, 
and carrying his hymn of praise to the Giver of all good, part of the way 
towards heaven, without being in some measure reanimated by his ambitious 
flight and cheery song? Ifa stricken and discontented spirit is half- 
inclined to murmur at the mysterious ways of Providence, when clouds 
and darkness are round about the throne of righteousness, does not the 
gladsome song of the “wee bit birdie” make him feel ashamed of him- 
self, and more inclined, in confiding resignation, to exclaim with the 
great minstrel, “Thou continuest holy, O Thou worship of Israel” ? 

Let us rest awhile on this little bridge, where the brook in olden 
time used to flow over the road, and look out for a heron that visits this 
spot occasionally. See him coming sailing majestically up the brook-side, 
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the great sweep and slow flapping of his huge wings giving him almost a 
fearsome look, as he bears along with grand and easy motion towards 
the bridge, the side of which we are leaning over to watch him. Turning 
his head from side to side, he scans the watercourse very closely, as 
though on the look-out for a likely hole for a quiet bit of fishing. He 
does not observe us till he is within a few paces of where we stand, and 
then, without any visible signs of fright, quietly wheels away a little on 
one side, and then pursues his former course, not at all straightening his 
great hollow-looking wings by putting them in more rapid motion on our 
account. I remember well with what avidity we used to look out for one 
near his favourite haunt at the bottom of a little valley we crossed on our 
way to and from school, and how we were disappointed if, as often hap- 
pened, we saw nothing at all of him. He did not mind us much, for he 
would sometimes flap heavily past almost within reach of a long fishing- 
rod; but I suppose we were rather innocent-looking schoolboys, and 
being without a gun he scorned to fear such harmless foes. We generally 
watched him out of sight, as we did not catch a good view of him so 
often but that it was always a treat, and served us to talk about the 
remainder of the way to school. Having a finer compass of wing than 
almost any other of our inland birds, a heron slowly sailing along will 
always be a welcome sight to a lover of majestic aerial locomotion, and 
it seems a pity that his slaty back and deeply-scooped pinions are now, 
in many places, so rarely seen. The last I saw was sitting contempla- 
tively on a flat-topped tree, overlooking a pretty trout stream winding 
its sinuous course in the fields below. He seemed very intently viewing 
the scene; but I suppose his thoughtful looks were directed more to the 
finny tenants of the stream than to the rich meadow-lands through which 
it flowed, and the beautiful spire of the village-church, which rose pic- 
turesquely among the trees about a mile away. 

Among the hawk tribe, the sparrow-hawk and kestrel, or wind-hover, as 
he is sometimes called, are seen much more frequently than others. The 
latter, with half a score little birds in his train, is often seen as we wan- 
der about the country. If they pester him too pertinaciously, he some- 
times turns suddenly round and dashes among them, when they instantly 
scatter like chaff in the wind, and keep at a more respectful distance. 
We cannot watch him with pleasure while they are about ; but when they 
are tired of pursuing him, and drop one by one into the hedges and trees, 
he will begin to think of procuring himself a meal. He has settled on a 
dead twig of a tall old ash, and scans well around him before he shifts 
his place. Seeing nothing immediately around him that will gratify his 
appetite, he drops noiselessly from his perch, and having fled a few score 
yards rises suddenly in a beautiful logarithmic curve, and with a slight 
vibratory motion of his expanded wings balances himself in the air. Look 
at any object intervening, or in the distance (if he is not up too high), 
and you will then perceive how wondrously steady he maintains his 
aerial position. Again he moves a little further, and with the same 
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upward curve, preparatory to settling on the watch; and this time his 
attention is more closely fixed, for occasionally he almost lets his wings 
rest, and seems for an instant poised in the air without motion, as though 
suspended by some invisible line. With a winding, spiral motion he de- 
scends about fifty feet, and then pauses once more to make sure of what 
he sees. Presently he drops almost in a perpendicular line to the ground, 
and shortly after we see him rise from the stubble-field, and, holding a 
small bird or mouse struggling in his claws, skim along to the leafy cover 
of a neighbouring wood. 

Some of our earliest recollections of glorious spring-time are linked 
with the advent of the swallows. When we hear that one of them has 
been seen, in spite of the old adage that “one swallow does not make a 
summer,” our hopes of sunny skies and bright summer days begin to rise, 
and we watch with interest the solitary stranger flying round his old 
haunts; and, thinking of his long flight from distant lands, we vainly 
wish he could give an account of his voyage, and picture to us the fine 
bird’s-eye view he must have had of countries passed over so recently on 
easy wing. As we see him skimming lightly over the old fish-pond, 
sometimes hovering for a moment, like a hawk, close to the tops of the 
rushes and horsepipe that grow on the margin, and now and then toying 
playfully with the water by just touching its surface with the tips of his 
wings, we can hardly believe that the long homeward flight has tired 
him in the least. If, as some travellers affirm, he has visited Northern 
Africa in his six months’ absence, what pleasing scenes of travel he must 
have left behind but a very short time ago! Perhaps within a week or 
so from now he was skirting the desert sands, or snapping at the locusts 
whilst taking a turn round the black tent of the wandering Arab. After 
resting for a moment on a millenarian obelisk, or maybe twittering 
from a corner-stone of the Great Pyramid, he may have cooled his sun- 
burnt wings in the sweet waters of the Nile. A little later, and he may 
have viewed the splendid palaces on the shores of the Bosphorus, have 
supped off mosquitoes on the Golden Horn, or, after perching for the night 
on a minaret of old Stamboul, have been disturbed by the Mussulman’s 
early call for morning prayer. Since then he may have closed his wings 
for a few moments on the crumbling walls of the Colliseum, and, after a 
short survey of the old Roman forum, have sped with light heart and rapid 
wing around the Castle of St. Angelo and the great dome of St. Peter’s. 
Coming nearer home, he may have seen the glorious hues of sunset reflected 
from the still, placid waters of Lake Leman, or, enchanted by the beauty 
of the scene, have lingered for one evening by the shores of sweet Como, 
again and again to skim over and delicately kiss its clear cold wave. Over 
the Alps and far away! Where, oh, where may he not have been ? 


“Where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ?” 
or, 


“Where the flower of the orange blows, 
And the fire-flies dance through the myrtle-boughs ?” 
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I love to watch the swallows from some eminence. So come with me to 
the top of those red rocks, where, on a fine sunny evening, all sorts of 
them are flying about, enjoying their freedom of the warm clear air, and 
collecting their favourite food, while revelling apparently in all the holi- 
day pleasure of wanton sport. There are a great number of holes, see, in 
the soft sandstone; and the martins, popping in and out, and hovering 
closely around, look almost as thick as bees about a hive. The chimney- 
swallows, with their elegant forked tails and more graceful motion, come 
now and then almost near enough for us to touch them, and then scud 
away again o’er the valley with such easy play of wing, and in such 
beauteous curves, that volition seems all that is required, and gravity 
quite done away with. 

With a sudden rush through the air, so cometary in rapidity that they 
make a rocket-like swishing sound as they cleave the wind, a lot of swifts 
dash madly past, squealing with delight, and chasing each other with such 
amazing velocity that we are obliged to wait an instant before we can 
make out what they are. See, now they part company, and speed away 
in different directions as fancy leads them. One comes near to us again, 
and we can watch him a little closer, as, winnowing the air, he checks his 
speed for a moment, and then, with a bold sweep, sails smoothly past on 
outstretched wings. How dark he looks, and how clear and sharp are 
the long curves of those steel-like pinions! One could wish to change 
with him for a time, if he could take our place on the rock here, while on 
borrowed plumes we plunge into the soft elastic air, and feel for a spell 
all the pleasures of a new existence. It looks so for this little fly-catcher 
to leave the earth at will, and change it for the sky in such an angelic 
manner, while our eleven or twelve stone of ponderous flesh and blood 
must plod the ground so wearily. Never mind ; for have we not read in 
a prophetic vision of seraphic beings, that “each had six wings, and 
with twain he did fly”? and, verily, “we know not yet what we shall 
ve” ? 

Associations of a particular character are always linked with some 
of our thoughts. We never think of a bat but ideas of a summer 
evening,— 

“ When the sun’s last golden ray, 

Gently fading, steals away ; 

When the moon and evening star 

Faintly tinge the twilight air,”— 
come suddenly before us, and old ruined turrets, half covered with ivy, 
arise in our mind’s eye. There is something weird-like and uncanny 
about the bat’s mode of flying, and this is in a great measure helped out 
by the dim light of the gloaming in which he is generally seen. You 
can never see him for long together, as either in his zigzag motion he 
disappears behind some tree or other intervening object, or, the light 
being so dim, the eye is soon wearied of watching him far through his 
irregular and jerking flight. Looking at a corner of that elm-tree, about 
which he has been disporting after flies for some time, we catch sight of 
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him now and then, as his dark little body comes out against the western 
sky, where the last bit of daylight is still lingering. Now we miss him 
for a time, and then are almost startled as he passes close to our face, near 
enough for us to have caught him in the hand if we were quick enough. 
His evolutions are so rapid, and he can turn with such surprising celerity 
if a stone is thrown towards him, that we begin to think feathers are not 
in any way necessary for flying, and that after all “there is nothing like 
leather.” 

Eheu, fugaces! how, in the old playground at school, we used to 
throw our caps in the air, to see them dart at and follow them down to 
the ground! But though we often thought “he must be in this time,” 
I do not remember our ever catching one. 

The owl, in his habits, is a fitting companion for the bat, like him 
shunning the broad light of day, and peering forth stealthily in the dusk 
of evening. I know not whether the reader has ever observed the white 
barn-owl floating on the edge of night from his hiding-place as noiselessly 
as a snow-flake, and looking about with his great round eyes for a poor 
mouse or other small deer that may suit his purpose ; but if not, a great 
treat has certainly been missed. Not having all the agility of some other 
hunters, he possesses instead qualities which they do not. His large eyes 
enable him to see distinctly, even when it is getting comparatively dark ; 
and being both placed in front, and not—as in other birds—on either side 
of the head, he can, like ourselves, always bring two eyes to bear upon 
any object,—which we know by experience enables us to have a much 
clearer view. The muscles of his neck, too, are so constituted that he can 
with great facility turn his head round, and look at you quietly over 
his tail, which appears rather droll the first time you see it done. The 
soft downy quality of his feathers enables him to come down close upon 
his prey without being heard ; so that if we join all these qualities toge- 
ther, and give him but a portion of that wisdom he is traditionally said 
to possess, and which his looks certainly do not belie, we find him very 
well furnished with appliances to pick up a living. 

There was one partially tame at “the old house at home,” and he used 
to come, after his nocturnal excursions, up through a long air-trough into 
the big kitchen, and take up his abode between the two crowned heads of 
King William and Queen Adelaide that ornamented the top of the old- 
fashioned kitchen-cupboard. He came out at pretty near the same time 
every evening, about twilight, and occasionally, when we were on the watch 
for him, we should hear him fumbling his way slowly down the air-trough 
(the passage along which was not very clear, it being for us lads a con- 
venient receptacle for sticks, jumping-poles, and extempore fishing-rods), 
and then see his great eyes shining as he came near to the entrance, and 
waited a bit to see if all was clear before he took flight. Now he goes at 
last, and we listen eagerly to catch the faintest sound of his wings as he 
floats softly over our heads. We may feel the motion of the air, but listen 
in vain, as he flies on downy wing towards the barn, and lightly pauses 
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to settle on the ridge and look well around him before he goes elsewhere 
for his supper. 

Wild water-fowl are not very plentiful with us now far inland. 
Among the fens and marshes of the eastern coast they may still abound, 
but in the midland counties it is somewhat of a rarity to see a flock of 
wild ducks or geese. The latter I have seen but once or twice, and then 
their long regimental lines were high up inthe air. The old farming-men 
said they presaged a hard winter, and looked upon them with no favour- 
able eye, as, in two long lines, with one solitary leader in the van, and a 
military precision that would put most of our volunteer corps to the blush, 
they held their way towards the distant coast. Listen! and though they 
are so high in the air, you can hear the sound of their cackling, for they 
can no more keep silence in flying than a lot of washerwomen can over 
their tubs. Sometimes, in flying over the iron-works, they get so con- 
fused by the glaring lights from the furnaces, coke-fires, and heaps of 
burning minerals, that they have been known to alight upon the ground, 
when great numbers of them have been caught, almost helpless from their 
confusion. A solitary water-fowl or gray sea-gull may often be seen high 
up in the sky, looking in vain for any “ broad water” to come down upon, 
and reminding us forcibly of those beautiful lines : 

“Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 


Far through their rosy depths dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 


* Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along.” (Bryant.) 


There are few finer treats than getting upon some lofty promontory 
projecting out into the sea, like the Great Orme’s Head or Headland of 
St. Bees, and watching the busy scene below; for 

“ There the screaming sea-bird flits, 

Dips in the wave his dusky form, 

Or on a rocky turret sits, 

The exulting demon of the storm.” 
You will find many places of this character on the western coast, and 
more particularly up towards the north, among the islands of Scotland, 
where the inhabitants are few, and consequently where the sea-birds have 
it almost all their own way. Sitting on one of these places, where the 
waves, dashing at the foot of the cliff, make 


“ A sound like thunder, everlastingly,” 


one may observe at leisure sea-fowl of all sizes and sorts, from the great 
sea-eagle down to the storm-breeding little petrel, hunting and fishing, 
or playfully revelling in their native element, and screaming as they 
cleave the air. The numerous tribes of gulls are the most plentiful, and 
keep the air constantly alive with motion, as their light-coloured wings 
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are seen here and there and every where, flashing as they turn in the 
sunshine. They seem so buoyant in their every motion, and appear so 
thoroughly to enjoy themselves, whether they are diving in the water, 
and swimming like a duck, sporting in the air, or sitting cosily in a 
cluster on the rocks, that it is no wonder Dr. Chalmers was so taken with 
them. Hugh Miller was rowing him in an open boat near to Cromarty 
Sutors, and thus describes the incident : 

“ As our skiff sped on a few oars’ length more, we disturbed a flock 
of sea-gulls that had been sporting in the sunshine over a shoal of sil- 
locks, and a few of them winged their way to a jutting crag that ran 
immediately beside the shelf. I saw Chalmers’ eye gleam as it followed 
them. ‘Would you not like, sir,’ he said, addressing our minister, ‘to be 
a seagull? I think I would. Sea-gulls are free of the three elements, 
earth, air, and water. Those birds were sailing but half a minute since, 
without boat, at once angling and dining, and now they are already rus- 
ticating in the Chaplain’s Lair. I think I could enjoy being a sea- 
gull!” 

Others, like the osprey, are seen but seldom; but, then, what a glo- 
rious fellow he is when you are favoured with a view of him! Whata 
wretchedly poor idea one gets of the eagle tribe—nature’s feathered 
nobility—by seeing them, with draggled wings and tail, moping about 
some zoological aviary, looking as though, next to being let out, they 
would desire to have their necks wrung! 

Perhaps the reader has held a hawk in his hand, and maybe, in let- 
ting him fly, has seen the magical difference there appears in the bird 
when his wings are extended in his own element. Fancy, then, how the 
great sea-eagle appears when, casting himself from his royal eyrie, he 
woos the breeze with vast extending wings, and, rejoicing in his strength, 
bears up against the wind boldly in the eye of the sun, viewing the great 
domain of rocks and sea and sky as all his own. If it suits his royal 
pleasure to dip his feathers in the brine, he may swoop down to seize the 
prey ; or, with regal pride, he may compel one of his subjects to yield to 
him the booty they have procured for themselves. 

Those that have read the works of that patriarchal genius among 
travellers, naturalists, and philosophers, Baron Humboldt, must have 
been struck with his mention of the flight of the condor in the moun- 
tains of Chili and among the Cordilleras of South America. When 
up among these mountains, at an altitude of fourteen thousand feet, he 
has observed these wondrous birds sailing in circles for hours together, 
so high above him that they appeared but just discernible as minute 
specks in the sky. This, when we consider their immense compass of 
wing (extending, the same authority says, sometimes from fourteen to 
fifteen feet from tip to tip), shows to what an amazing elevation these 
birds attain. Calculating trigonometrically from the visual angle made 
by their spreading wings at this elevated point of observation, Humboldt 
considered they could be no less than from twenty to twenty-five thou- 
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sand feet above the sea-level. Down from this rarefied atmosphere they 
would descend to the sea, four miles perpendicularly below them, appa- 
rently without the slightest inconvenience, to feast upon the shell-fish on 
the coast. It is difficult to separate a degree of superiority from a crea- 
ture that can soar with such surprising facility so high above us poor 
worms of earth. One can hardly help thinking that, when wheeling sub- 
limely in such broad circles o’er the mountain-tops, this giant bird must 
feel conscious in his aerial elevation of a dignity superior to his ordinary 
nature, and for the time despise the carcass rotting on the ground twenty 
thousand feet beneath him. He may even look down with lofty con- 
tempt on the lords of creation, whom he may sometimes behold with pity 
spending weary hours, and vainly using all their strength, in the attempt 
to creep slowly up a mountain-side, and falling down at last exhausted 
before they reach a height his huge pinions would carry him to in a few 
minutes without effort. 

Ancient mariners, in giving their accounts of the albatross they met 
with in the Southern Ocean, used to affirm, that she slept when on the 
wing, so rarely was she seen to alight, and seemingly so perfectly at rest 
when her outstretched plumes cradled her in the air. Who that has not 
crossed the Equator would not like with her to ride out the stilly night 
o’er the vast Pacific Ocean, rising and falling gently to the undulatory 
motion of the warm South-Sea breeze, and to gaze upon the wondrous 
Southern Cross, the Magellanic clouds, and all the glories of the celestial 
worlds revealed in another hemisphere? Affirmatively indeed would we 
answer the question put so beautifully by Edgar Allan Poe— 

“Oh, is it thy will 
On the breezes to toss; 
Or, capriciously still, 
Like the lone albatross, 
Incumbent on night 
(As she on the air), 


To keep watch with delight 
On the harmony there ?” 


In Paradise Lost, Milton, we think, has not detracted from the won- 
derful character he has drawn of the great Arch-fiend by picturing his 
toilsome flight from Pandemonium through Chaos and the gates of Hell. 
At the first commencement, the mighty effort required to rise through 
smoke and fire is grandly painted : 

“ At last his sail-broad vans 

He spreads for flight, and in the surging smoke, 

Uplifted, spurns the ground; thence many a league, 

As in a cloudy chair, ascending, rides 

Audacious.” 
Having left the realms of darkness and entered into the region of light, 
how different the motion! One cannot but feel relieved at the delightful 
change, as, 

“Satan, with less toil, and now with ease, 
Watts on the calmer wave by dubious light ;— 
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* * * * * * * 
Or, in the emptier waste, resembling air, 
Weighs his spread wings, at leisure to behold 
Far off th’ empyreal heav’n extended wide.” 
After his celebrated apostrophe to the sun, and inquiry made of Euriel 
as to the nearest way to our planet, how well Milton describes the 
eager haste of Satan to begin his diabolical work on earth! With the 
little world now in his sight, and in anticipation already clutched in ma- 
lignant grasp, the tempter hies him hitherward, and 
“ Down from th’ ecliptic, sped with hop’d success, 
Throws his steep flight in many an airy wheel.” 

Though by the aid of electricity we begin to know how matter can 
move from place to place almost with the speed of thought, and by the help 
of astronomy can calculate the thousands of miles light passes through in 
the twinkling of an eye, yet we cannot rob ourselves of the grand idea of 
an intelligent being passing through space by the instrumentality of 
wings. After the vain endeavours of the human mind to realise any 
thing like an adequate conception of the attribute of omnipresence as- 
cribed to the Deity, the more material yet lofty language of the Hebrew 
poet comes as a figure gratefully palpable to our weak faculties, yet 
losing none of its sublime majesty: ‘He maketh the clouds His chariot, 
yea, He walketh upon the wings of the wind.” 














Dlauche of mine, 


I. 
Breeze! brisk breeze! that movest with the morn ! 
Breeze! lithe breeze! that creepest through the corn! 
Breeze! O breeze! that fannest the forlorn ! 
Oh, linger by the lattice of sweet Blanche of mine ! 


Il, 


Breeze! coy breeze! that loiterest for noon ! 
Breeze! true breeze! that hast a tryst with June! 
Breeze! kind breeze! I beg of thee a boon! 
Oh, peep in through the lattice of poor Blanche of mine! 


Ill. 


Breeze! fleet breeze! that goest with the day! 
Breeze! dear breeze! that hastenest away ! 
Breeze! breeze! breeze! I beg of thee to stay, 
And touch the propped-up pillow of pale Blanche of mine! 


IV. 


Breeze! night-breeze! that wailest on the wold! 
Breeze! lost breeze! that wanderest in the cold! 
Breeze! dread breeze! oh, flit not by the mould 
Which shelters what is left me of lost Blanche of mine! 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 
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